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*.* As it is the wish of the Editors to render this Work a Rerosrrony of 
whatever may be supposed to be most interesting to general readers, they beg 
leave to offer one or two rentarké, On what is new in t im Ueey bao ha 
ed, and on the specimen of it now submitted to the Public. 


Unover the title of Antiquarian Repertory, they have reason to hope, from 
the access that has been aes Nibercily allowed them to unpéblishes tate 


scripts, both in the national and in family repositories, that they shall for g 
long period be able, not only to lay before their readers articles caleulated to 
spalily eaxiesity, but also to rescue from oblivion such materials as may throw 
some light on the disputed points in British history, and on such minute fea. 
tures in the state of society in former ages, as must necessarily be excluded 
from the pages of the historian. 


Tne Editors have vetitured to allot a part of their Macazine to notices of 
the articles contained in the most celebrated periodical publications ;—under 
which they propose also to include works published in parts, at more irregular 
interyals, and a list of the contents of the minor Journals. They are aware of 
the difficulty of giving general satisfaction under this head ; but as have 
mever seen any attempt of the kind made, or at least meng te im, either by 
their predecessors or contemporaries, they cannot but , that this proof of 
their resolution to spare no pains for the gratification of their readers, will be 
received with indulgence. And here they must regret, that it has not been in 
their power to notice, in the present number, the British Review, No XVII 
which contains the best discussion they have any where seen, of the means by 
which an equalization of weights and measures may be effected. 


Ir the Editors shall be able to realize their own wishes and expectations, the 
Register will comprise a greater variety of information than is to be found at 
present in any monthly publication. Rash as it may appear, they will venture 
to declare, that it is their ambition to give such a view of Foreign and Dos 
mestic Affairs, as may in a great measure supersede the necessity of resorting 
to Annual Registers, or other more voluminous and expensive works, for the 
period which their labours may embrace. But as their limits had been almost 
reached before they began to print this their last branch, the Editors must re 

uest their Readers to take the present as but an imperfect specimen of what 
they mean it to contain. Every division of it has been curtailed ; and the 
ic Papers and Accounts, as well as the list of Patents, Promotions, &c. 
have been unavoidably ed. All these, however, shall be given, from 
the commencement of the year, in the early Numbers of the Magazine. 


a 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tue Memoit of an eminent and favourite Scottish Author, lately deceased, 
rar in an early Number.—‘ Observations,” &c. concerning the pro 
gress of Scottish Literature—and the article on Hospitals by Q.,—in our next. 


Tue Review*Articles, by W. A. and B. W., and the communication from 
*¢ An Unknown Friend,” are unavoidably delayed till next month. 


Tue two communications from L. N. have been duly received. We are 
sorry to assure him, that the process described in his first cannot at all benefit 
or interest the public as a discovery. It has been well known, and generally 
practised, for the last fifty years. 


Tne paper by ‘ Junius’ is in imany respects interesting, but it is unfor- 


tunately so overloaded with “ fine writing,” as to be quite unfit for our hum- 
ble Miscellany in its present shape. 


—— 


*,"° No JI. will be published in Edinburgh on the 20th of May, and in 
7 London on the lst of June. we: 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 
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MEMOIR OF THE LATE FRANCIS HOR- 
NER, ESQ. M, P. 


Or the many eminent and good men 
Great Britain may apes 
have 
dedieated their lives. to the service of 
the state,—and have ministered to the 
improvementand the happiness of their 
countrymen, not less by the exercise 
of splendid talents in the public coun- 
eils of the nation, than by the bright 
example they have afforded in private 
life, of inflexible imtegrity, and the 
ice of every amiable virtue, 
is certainly not one whose death hes 
excited a r or more universal re- 
gret, than that of Mz Francis Hor- 
wer. To the nation at , as well 
as to those fortunate, though now af- 
flicted, individuals, who were attached 
tohim by the dearer ties of consan- 
guinity and friendship, the loss of this 
excellent man is indeed irreparable. 
Statesmen beheld in him an exam- 
ple ever to be admired, and ever to be 
emulated, of great parts, and still great- 


er worth, wholly and sincerely devoted 


to the attainment of the noblest of 
objects,—our country’s good, and the 


_ general improvement of mankind. It 


this highly-gifed individual, a. com- 
is highly-gifted individual, a com- 
bination pm without a parallel,—of 
every virtue, and every acquirement, 
which can dignify qui dleet the char- 
acter of a public man ;—e powerful 
knowledge ) ony -. 
a sound penetrati 
judgment,—original and vlightened 
views,—a correct and elegant taste,— 
an impressive yet modest eloquence,— 
a fervent but chastened zeal,—never- 
failing discretion,—a high and inde- 
“ona! feeling,—and, above all, a 
on. I. 


—there vate worth. 


most uni 


only to enhance the plea- 
sure, which it was the treme happi- 
ness of his relations and friends to en- 
joy, from the con tion of his pri- 
iful, affectionate, and 
social ; tle, |, and unassum- 
oy he: wan Wao Soy end ple ef 
ty ; he was an e of his 
daciiy, dat pbb Gemebsaetrian. 
fect pattern of goodness in all the re- 


virtues, and to fix the love of them 
for ever on their hearts. 

Of the exalted estimation in which 
Mr Horwer’s character was univer- 
sally held, no testimony can be more 
gratifying or more unequivocal, than 
the tone of « and feeling regret 
with which his death was announced 
in all the public prints ; and the strain 
of unexampled which was 
poured forth on his heh 
mT “ vatitied 0 the House 

mons, tical opponents as 
well as by private friends, on the me- 
pe wpe toh new 
writ for borough which 
cn 
é follo ph, admira’ 
alike for a ce and its truth, 
ap’ in the Morning Chronicle of 
Friday, the 28th of February 1817, 
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** It is with deep concern we have 
to announce the death of Francis Hor- 
ner, Esq. Member of -Farliament for 
St Mawes. This melancholy event 
took place at Pisa on the 8th instant. 
We. have had «seldom to lament a 

loss, or to bewail a more irre- 

ble calamity. With an inflexible 
fesegrity, and ardent attachment to 
liberty, Mr Horner conjoined a tem- 
perance and discretion not alwaysfound 
to accompany these virtues. ‘The res- 
in which he was held; and the 
ce with which he was listened 
to in the House of Commons, is 2 
striking proof of the effect of moral 
qualities in a popular assembly. With- 
out the adventitious aids of station or 
fortune, he had. acquired a weight and 
influence in Parliament, which few 
men, whose lives were in op- 
ition, have been able to obtain ; and 
for this consideration he was infinitely 
less indebted to his eloquence and 
talents, eminent as they were, than to 
the opinion universally entertained of 
his public and private rectitude. His 
understandi Wo oonte and com- 
prehensive, his knowledge extensive 
and accurate, his j ent sound and 
clear, his conduct plain and direct. 
His like his character, was 
grave and forcible, without a particle 
of vanity or presumption, free from 
rancour personality, but full of 
deep and generous indignation against 
fraud, hypocrisy, or injustice—He 
was a warm, zealous, affectionate 
i h-minded and disinterested 
in his conduct—firm and decided in 
his opinions—modest and unassuming 
in his manners. To his private friends 
his death is a calamity they can never 
cease to deplore. To the public it isa 
loss not easily to be repaired, and, in 
times like these, most severely to be 
felt.” 
. Inthe House of Commons, on Mon- 
day, March 3d, 1817,:Lorp Mon- 
PETH rose, and ee as follows :— 
“J rise to move. that the speaker do 
issue his writ for a new member to 
serve in Parliament for the borough of 
St Mawes, in the room of the late 
Francis Horner, Esq. 

‘«* In making this motion, I trust it 
will not appear presumptuous or offi- 
cious, if I address a few words to the 
House upon this melancholy occasion. 
I am aware that it is rather an unusual 
course ; but, without endeavouring to 
~ institute a parallel with other instances, 
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CApril 
I am authorised in saying that the 
course is not wholly unprecedented. 

“ My lamented friend, of whom I 
never can speak without feelings of the 
deepest regret, had been rendered in. 
capable for some time past, in co: 
quence of the bad state of his healt 
of applying himself to the labours of 
his profession, or to the discharge of 
his- parliamentary duties. He was 
prevailed upon to try the effects of s 
milder and more genial climate—thé 
hope was vain, and the attempt fruit. 
less : he sunk beneath the slow but 
destructive effect of a lingering dis. 
ease, which baffled the power of me- 
dicine and the influence of climate; 
but under the pressure of increasing 
infirmity, under the infliction of a de- 
bilitating and exhausting malady, he 
preserved undiminished the serenity 
of his amiable temper, and the coms 
posure, the vigour, and firmness of his 
excellent and enlightened understand. 
ing. I may, perhaps, be permitted; 
without penetrating too far into the 
more sequestered paths of private life, 
to aljude to those mild virtues—those 
domestic charities, which embellished 
while they dignified his private char- 
acter. I may be permitted to observe, 
that, asa son and as a brother, he was 
eminently dutiful and affectionate; 
but I am aware that these qualities, 
however amiable, can hardly, with 
strict propriety, be add to the 
consideration of Parliament. When, 
however, they are blended, interwoven, 
and incorporated in the character of a 
public man, they become a species of 
public property, and, by their influ- 
ence and example, essentially augment 
the general stock of public virtue. 

‘* For his qualifications as a public 
man I can confidently appeal to a wider 
circle—to that learned profession of 
which he was a distinguished orna- 
ment—to this House, where his exer- 
tions will be long remembered with 
mingled feelings of regret and admi- 
ration. It is not nece: for me to 
enter into the detail of his graver 
studies and occupations. I may be 
allowed to say generally, that he rais- 
ed the edifice of his fair fame upon 
good and solid foundation—upon the 
firm basis of conscientious principle. 
He was ardent in the pursuit of truth ; 
he was inflexible in his adherence to 
the great principles of justice and of 
right. Whenever he delivered in this 
House the ideas of his clear and intel- 
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1917.1] 
ligent mind, he employed that chaste, 
simple, but at the same time, nervous 
and impressive style of oratory which 
seemed admirably adapted to the elu- 
cidation and discussion of important 
business : it seemed to combine the 
force and precision of legal argument 
with the acquirements and knowledge 


of a statesman. 
‘« Of his political opinions it is not 
for me to enter into any de- 
tailed statement ; they are sufficiently 
known, and do not require from me 
any comment or illustration. I am 
confident that his political opponents 
will admit, that he never courted po- 
pularity by any unbecoming or un- 
worthy means; they will have the 
candour to allow, that the expression 
of his political opinions, however firm, 
manly, aud decided, was untinctured 
with moroseness, and unembittered 
with any personal animosity or rancor- 
ous reflection. From these feelings he 
was effectually exempted by the opera- 
tion of those qualities which formed 
the grace and the charm of his private 
life 


* But successful as his exertions 
were, both in this House and in the 
Courts of Law, considering the con- 
tracted of his life, they can only 
be looked upon as the harbingers of his 
maturer fame, as the presages and the 
anticipations of a more exalted reputa- 
tion. But his career was prematurely 
Closed. That his loss to his family 
and his friends is irreparable, can be 
readily conceived ; but I may add, that 
to this House and the country it is a 
loss of no ordinary re By in these 
times it will be severely felt. In these 
times, however, when the structure of 
the constitution is undergoing close 
and rigorous investigation, on the part 
of some with the view of exposing its 
defects, on the part of others with that 
of displaying its beauties and perfec- 
tions, we may derive some consolation 
from the reflection, that a man not 
possessed of the advantages of heredi- 
tary rank or of very ample fortune, 
was enabled, by the exertion of his 
own honourable industry—by the suc- 
‘cessful cultivation of his native talents, 
to vindicate to himself a station and 
eminence in society, which the proud- 
est and wealthiest might envy and ad- 
mire. 


I ought to apologize to the House, 
not, I trust, for having introduced the 
subject to their notice, for of that I 
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hope I shall stand acquitted, but for 

having paid so imperfect and inade- 

wena ome: to the memory of my 
eparted friend.” 

Mr Cannino.—* Of all theinstanees 
wherein the same course has been a- 
dopted, as that which my Noble Friend 
has pursued with so much feeling and 
good taste on this occasion, I not 
remember one a see than the 
present to conciliate the general appro- 
bation and sympathy of the House. 

“I, Sir, had not thehappiness (a hap- 
piness now counterbalanced by a pro- 
portionate excess of sorrow na regret) 
to be a personally, in private 
life, with the distinguished and ami- 
able individual whose loss we have. to 
deplore. I knew him only withinthe 
walls. of the House of Commons. And 
even here, from the circumstance of 
my absence during the last two ses- 
sions, I had not the good fortune to 
witness the later and more matured 
exhibition of his talents ; which (as ‘I 
am informed, and can well believe) at 
once kept the promise of his i 
years; and opened still wider expecta- 
tions of future excellence. 

‘* But I had seen enough of him to 
share in those expectations, and: to be 
sensible et = we rages and the 
coun ave lost by his being so 
Goan taken from us. veal; 

‘* He had, indeed, qualifications emi- 
nently calculated to obtain and to de- 
serve success. His sound principles— 
his enlarged views—his various and 
accurate knowledge—the even tenor 
of his manly and temperate eloquence 
—the genuineness of his warmth, when 
into warmth he was betrayed—and, 
above all, the si sapleaty with 
which he bore his ties, and which 
shed a grace and lustre over them all; 
these qualifications, added to the known 
blamelessness and purity of his:private 
character, did not more endear him: to 
his friends, than they commanded the 
respect of those to whom he was op- 
posed in adverse. politics ; ensur- 
ed to every effort of his abilities an at- 
tentive and favouring audience; and 
secured for him, as the result ofall, a 
solid-and unenvied reputation. 

‘* T cannot conclude, sir, without ad- 
verting to a topic in the latter part of 
Ser of my Noble Friend, upon 
which I most entirely concur with 
him. It would not be seemly to mix 
with the mournful subject of our pré- 
sent contemplation any thing of a con- 
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ter,* it may be permitted to me, with 
my avowed and notorious opinions on 
the subject of Parliamentary Constitu- 
tion, to state, without offence, that it 
is at least some consolation for the im- 
puted theoretical defects of that con- 
stitution, that in reer it works so 
well. A system of representation can- 
not be wholly vicious, and altogether 
inadequate to its purposes, which sends 
to this House a succession of such men 
as those whom we have now in our 
remembrance, here to develope the ta- 
lents with which God has endowed 
them, and to attain that eminence in 
the view of their country, from which 
they may be one day to aid her 
counsels, and to sustain her greatness 
and her glory.” 

Mr Mawners Surtron.—* I know 
not whether I ought, even for a mo- 
ment, to intrude myself on the House : 
I am utterly incapable of adding any 
thing to what has been so well, so 

ingly, and so truly stated on this 

I hope, 
presump- 


melan a 3 and 
without appearance 0: 
tion, I may be permitted to say, from 
the bottom of my heart, I in 
every sentiment that has been ex- 


** It was my good fortune, some few 
years back, to live in habits of great in- 
timacy and friendship with Mr Hor- 
ner: change of circumstances, my 

itting the profession to which we 

belonged, broke in upon those 
habits of intercourse ; but I hope and 





[April 
tigable industry, and stern integrity, 
must be a severe public loss; but no 
a — has not had the 
a ssing, 1 might say—to have 
wn him as a et: er ag not 
witnessed the many virtues and ens 
dearing qualities that characterized him 
in the circle of his acquaintance, can 
adequately conceive the i 
chasm in private life this lamentable 
event has made. 

“* In my conscience, I believe, there 
never lived the man, of whom it could 
more sas be said, that, whenever he 
was found in public life, he was re. 
spected and admired—whenever he was 
known in private life, he was most af« 
fectionately beloved. 

** T will no longer try the patience 
of the House: I was anxious, indeed, 
that they should bear with me for 
few moments, whilst I endea 
not to add my tribute to the 
and veneration in which his mem 
ought, and assuredly will be held; 
but whilst I endeavoured, however 
feebly, to discharge a debt of grati- 
tude, and do a justice to my own feel- 
ings.” 

Mr Wrwwn said, “ that his Noble 
Friend (Lord Mo ih), and his Right 
Hon. Friend who had last spoken 
M. Sutton), had expressed t ves 
concerning their departed friend with 
that feeling of affection and esteem 
which did them so much honour, and 
which was heightened by their habits 
of intimacy, and their opportunities of 
observing his character ; but the vire 
tues by which he was distinguished 
were not confined within the circle of 
his acquaintance, or concealed from 
the view of the world. Every one who 
saw Mr Horner had the means of 
judging of his temper, his mildness, 
and his virtues; for they were 
seen by all. He carried with him to 
— life, and into the duties and the 

usiness of his public station, all that 
gentleness of disposition, all that ame- 
nity of feeling, which adorned his pri- 
vate life, and endeared him to his pri- 
vate friends. Amidst the heats and 
contests of the House, amidst the ve- 
hemence of Pr we mae 
the greatest conflicts of opinion 
ition of judgment, he maintained 
same mildness and serenity of dis- 
position and temper. No eagernessof 
debate, no warmth of feeling, no en- 
thusiasm for his own opinions, or cone 
5 
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viction of the errors of others, ever 

betrayed him into any uncandid con- 

struction of motives, or any asperity 

towards the conduct of his opponents. 

His loss was great, and would long be 
ted.” 


Sir S. Romtity said, “ that the long 
and most intimate friendship which 
he had enjoyed with the Honourable 
Member, w a eeash amen to 
deplore, might, he |, enti im 
to the snchan chicky satisfaction of saying 
a few words on this distressing occa~ 
sion. Though no person better knew, 
or more highly estimated, the private 
virtues of Mr Horner than himself, 

et, as he was not sure that he should 
be able to utter what he felt on that 
subject, he would speak of him only 
asa public man. © 

“ Of all the estimable qualities which 
distinguished his character, he con- 
sidered as the most valuable, that in- 
dependence of mind which in him was 
so remarkable. It was from a con- 
sciousness of that independence, and 
from a just sense of its importance, 
that, at the same time that he was 
storing his mind with the most various 
knowledge on all subjects connected 
with our internal economy and foreign 


politics, and that he was es a con- 


and most successful part in 
al the great questions which have 
lately been discussed in Parliament, 
he laboriously devoted himself to all 
the painful duties of his profession. 
Though his success at the bar was not 
at all adequate to his merits, he yet 
stedfastly vered in his labours, 
and seemed to consider it as essential 
to his independence, that he should 
look forward to his profession alone 
for the honours and emoluments to 


him so just a claim. 

“In the course of the last twelve 
years the House had lost some of the 
most considerable men that ever had 
ors ges and no = there was 

is, however, in their present 
loss. When deeee t and eminent 
men, to whom he ed, were taken 
from them, the House knew the whole 
extent of the loss it had sustained, for 
had arrived at the full maturity 

ir great powers and endowments. 
But no person could recollect—how, in 
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commanding 
with the important subjects on w 
it had been em ev 
session he had spoken with still in- 
creasing Weight and authority and 
effect, and had called forth new re+ 
sources of his enlightened and coms 
prehensive mind—and not: be led to 
conjecture, that, notwi' ing the 
great excellence which, in the last 
session, he had attained, yet if he had 
been spared, he would have 
discovered powers not yet discovered 
to the House, and of which paitons 
he a a He me 
very ill express what he felt u i 
occasion, if he were to souls the 
extraordinary qualities which Mr Hore 
ner apart from the ends and 
objects to which they were directed. 
The greatest eloquence was in itself 
only an object of vain and transient 
admiration ; it was only when enno- 
bled by the uses to which it was ap- 
plied, when directed to great and vir+ 
tuous ends, to the protection of the 
= to the enfranchisement of 
the enslaved, to the extension of know- 
ledge, to dispelling the clouds of igno« 
rance and superstition, to the advance- 
ment sab a hates th of the “soggeel 
try, and to ing the sp 0 
human happiness, that it became a 
national benefit and a public blessing ; 
that it was because the powerful ta- 
lents, of which they were now de» 
prived, had been uniformly exerted in 
the pursuit and promoting of such 
objects, that he consid the loss 
which they had to lament as one of 
the greatest which, in the present state 
of this country, it could possibly have 
sustained.” ° 

Mr W. Ertrot.—“ Amongst hiso- 
ther friends, sir, I cannot refuse to my~ 
self the melancholy consolation of pay~ 
ing my humble tribute of esteem and 
affection to the memory of a person, 
of whose rich, cultivated, and enlight- 
ened mind I have so often profited, 
and whose exquisite talents—whose 
ardent zeal for truth—whose just, se~ 
date, and discriminating ju t— 
whose forcible, but chastened —— 
—and, above all, whose inflexible vir- 
tue and — rendered him one of 
the most inguished members of 
this House, one of the brightest orna« 
ments of the profession to which he 
belonged; and held him ‘forth as a 
finished model for the imitation of the 
rising generation. 


i oka ent page 
yery 
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* The full amount of such a loss, at 
such a conjuncture, and under all the 
various circumstances and considera~ 
tions of the case, I dare not attempt 
to estimate. My Learned Friend (Sir 
S. Romilly) has well observed, that, 
if the present loss be great, the future 
is greater: for, by nsations far 
above the reach of human scrutiny, 
he has been taken from us at a period 
when he was only in his progress to- 
wards those high stations in the state, 
in which, so far as human foresight 
could discern, his merits must have 
placed him, and which would have 
given to his country the full and 

ipened benefits of his rare and admi- 
le qualities.” 

Mr C. Grant “ had known his la- 
mented friend before he had distin- 
guished himself so much as he had 
subsequently done, and could not be 
silent when such an opportunity oc- 
curred of paying a tribute to his me- 
mory. tever difference of opinion 
they might have on public questions, 
he fone suspend that difference to 
admire his talents, his worth, and his 
virtues. It was not his talents alone 
that were a 8 in his eloquence. 
His eloquence displayed his heart : 

it were seen his high-minded 


through 

robity, his philanthropy, his benevo- 
an and all those qualities which 
not only exacted applause, but excited 


love. It was the mind that appeared 
in speeches that gave them character. 
He would not enter into the account 
of his private life, although his private 
virtues were at least on a level with 
his public merits. Amid all the cares 
and interests of public life, he never 
lost his relish for domestic society, or 
his attachment to his family. The 
last time that he (Mr G.) conversed 
with him, he was anticipating with 
pleasure the arrival of a season of lei- 
sure, when he could spend a short 
time in the bosom of his family, and 
amid the endearments of his friends. 
When he looked at his public or pri- 
vate conduct, his virtues, or his ta- 
lents, he would be allowed to have 
earned applause to which few other 

men ever entitled themselves.” 
Lord Lasceives “ hoped to be ex- 
adding a few words to what 


CApril 
every great question. Notwithstand- 
ing these differences, he had often 
said in private, that Mr Horner wag 
one of the greatest ornaments of his 
country ; and he would now say in 
public, that the country could not have 
suffered a greater loss. The forms of 
Parliament allowed no means of exe 

ressing the collective opinion of the 

ouse on the honour due to his me. 
mory ; but it must be consolatory to 
his friends to see, that if it had been 
possible to have come to such a vote, it 
would certainly have been unanimous.” 

The subject of this well-merited 
praise, and of all these sincere but in 
effectual regrets, was born at Edin- 
burgh, on the 1eth of August 1778, 
In the month of October,*1786, he en« 
tered the high school of that city ; and 
having remained at this seminary for 
six years, during the four first of which 
he was the pupil of Mr Nicol, and the 
two last of the celebrated Dr Adam, 
he passed on to the university in Oc« 
tober 1792. In November 1795, he 
was placed under the care of the Rev. 
Mr Hewlett in London, with whom 
he lived, and who superintended his 
education for a period of two years, 
He then returned to Edinburgh, and 
applied himself to the study of the law, 
and passed advocate in the year 1800, 
Soon after, he took up his residence in 
London, with the view of p i 
himself for the English bar. In 1806, 
he was appointed by the East India 
Company one of the commissioners 
for the liquidation of the debts of the 
Nabob of Arcot; but resigned this 
laborious situation in little more than 
two years, finding that the duties 
which it imposed on him were incom- 
patible with the application due to his 
o—_ pursuits. In October 1806, 

e was returned Member of Parlia- 
ment for St Ives. The following year, 
he was elected Member for Wendover, 
and was called to the English bar. 
In 1813, he was chosen to represent 
the borough of St Mawes in the pre« 
sent parliament. 

The disease which proved fatal to 
Mr Horner was an induration and 
contraction of the lungs; a malady, 
the existence of which is not marked 
by any decided symptom, and which 
is wholly beyond the reach of medi- 
cal aid. He died at Pisa on rete of 
February 1817, thirty-eight years 
and six months, plane ser in the 
Protestant burying-ground at Leghorn: 
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For the last two thousand years, a 
few blocks of marble, cut in resem- 
blance of the human body, have form- 
ed the almost solitary subject of uni- 
form opinion among all men, and ex- 
cited, Without qualification, the uni- 
versal admiration of the world. The 
Romans took them from the Greeks, 
and were not ashamed to confess them- 
selves overcome by the artists of a na~ 
tion which they had sybdued. In the 
midst of wars and of triumphs, the 
nations of Modern Europe treat these 
marbles as they do cities and provinces 
i ion of them by victories, 

‘al e them by treaties. The an- 
cients who have written concerning 
them, speak of them, like ourselves, 
in hyperbolical expressions of enthu- 
siasm; and by the general consent of 
Greeks, Romans, and Barbarians, these 
master-pieces of art have been raised 
to the rank of so many unfailing stand- 


ards, by a comparison with which 
alone the excellencies of*the produc- 


tions of nature herself can be duly 
appreciated and admired. It is yet 
more wonderful, that though these 
admirable figures have for some cen-< 
turies been made the subject of un- 
ceasing imitation, they maintain to 
this hour an undisputed superiority 
over all the productions of the mo- 
derns. We are never w of ask- 
ing, by what art they have been pro- 
duced?—and this problem has never 
yet been entirely solved. In order to 
answer it in a satisfactory manner, it 
is not enough to shew wherein consists 
the ion of the ancient statues, 
and by what rules of execution they 
have been rendered so perfect as they 


‘ate; it is necessary to go deeper into 


the subject, and to examine what may 
have been the causes of this perfection ; 
that is to say, by what train of actions 
and opinions the Greeks arrived at the 
formation and realization of those 
— by which it has been pro- 
uced. To do this well, we must for- 
get our own habits and manners ; we 
must transport ourselves into Greece 

: to the country of a people 


which the n 
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in every thing which respects the fine 
arts very different from oursélves ; and 
we must endeavour to determine the 
nature and the causes of their taste, 
without allowing ourselves to be se= 
duced by the depravity of our own. 
The ¢ of the individual was 
every thing among the Greeks. They 
cultivated his moral part, and they 
patos his physical part, because 
is physical and his moral qualities 
were alike necessary for the purposes 
of the state. The case is very differ~ 
ent among modern nations. What 
signifies the beauty, or even the virttie 
of an individual, to the overgrown 
empires of the west? Removed, as we 
are, to an inconceivable distance from 
the Greeks in our appreciationof the 
model, it is no great wonder that we 
should have little in common with 
them on the principles of the imita- 
tion. Much difficulty might have 
been spared us, had the numerotis 
writings of the Greek artists descend- 
ed to our hands ; these, however, have 
all perished in the lapse of centuries ; 
and a few scattered notices, gatliered 
from the allusions of their poets and 
philosophers, are all that we have in 
their room. Among the moderns, on 
the other hand, systems concérnitig 
the theory, as well as the practice, of 
the arts,—on the essence of the beauti- 
ful, on the ideal, and on the principles 
of imitation,—have been so multiplied, 
that which ever side we take in any of 
these very difficult questions, we are 
sure to meet with abundance of cele< 
brated writers with whom we must 
contend, and jealous opinions whith 
we must either confute or reconcile. 
RS i yey who, in treating of 
the history of the arts, have - 
nized the superiority of the Greeks 
over their modern imitators, have ge 
nerally attributed this superiority to 
the influences of climate, of religion, 
of political liberty, of the facility with 
aked figure was studied, 
and the recompensés with which their 
artists were distinguished. They have 
thought that the genius, the physical 
beauty, and a certain charm of charat- 
ter, which they regard as having been 
uliar to the Greeks, were the pro- 
duct of the temperature of their cli- 
mate. They have said, that the ve- 
neration of the Greeks for the statues 
of their gods, and the majestic ideas 
of or had elevated the i 
tion of artists = thie sp of 
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sense; that the entire liberty which 
the Greeks enjoyed (that constant 
source of eieaken ne ye . 
their jealousies sp abroa 
among them the segds of noble and 
soning the naked igure, «habit derived 
seeing the , a habit deriv 
not only from the nature of their public 

es, but even from the character of 

ir ordinary costume, was of itself 
sufficient to lead many to the imitation 
of the human body ; and that, in fine, 
the honours with which the artists 
were signalized, and, above all the rest, 
the noble use which was made of their 
works, by consecrating them as the re- 
compense of illustrious actions, must 
have furnished to the enthusiasm of 
their youth, at once opportunity and 
im ce for distinction. 

t is impossible to doubt that all 
these different causes have contributed 
to the perfection of the artists. These 
theories are, in many respects, full of 
justice and truth, but they involve, at 
the same time, many errors, and it 
is no difficult matter to detect the in- 
sufficiency of the systems which they 

The history of the arts, in truth, 
w we compare Greeks with 
Greeks, or Greeks with other nations, 
presents many phenomena which can 
only be explained by a great multipli- 
city of researches. In this study, as 
in that of the natural sciences, we 
must be not unfrequently content to 
make almost as many definitions as 
there are individuals. 

1. The Greeks had received from 
the hand of nature a climate full of 
contrasts—a sky sometimes of the pur- 
est azure, sometimes surcharged with 
the most dark and the most tempestu- 
ous clouds—destructive winds—the 
extremities of heat and cold—delight- 
ful vallies, full of fertility and cultiva- 
tion—and naked mountains, trod only 
by a few wandering goat-herds—ca- 
verns full of deep mephitic vapours— 
freezing springs and boiling fountains, 
all with supernatural inhabit- 
ants, by the superstitious fancy of the 
heroic times. The natural effects of 
these circumstances were an extreme- 
ly delicate and irritable organization— 
a spirit active and curious, but capable 
of every excess—a change- 
able, turbulent, and passionate, alike 
disposed to love, to vanity, and to su- 


perstition. 
But, first of all, it must strike us as 
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an astonishing circumstance, that withe 
in a territory by no means extensj 
and under the influence of a climate 
almost every where the same, the dif. 
ferent states of Greece by no meang . 
cultivated the arts with the same zeal 
or the same suceess. Despised in 
Crete, and proscribed at Sparta, they 
were never thought of in 

Achaia, ZXtolia, Phocis, or Thessaly, 
In Beeotia (in the native country of 
Hesiod, Pindar, and Corinna) they 
were proverbially disregarded and con. 
temned. In Corinth, they remained 
stationary in the second rank ;—but at. 
tained, alike, the full consummation of 
their glory in Sicyon and in Athens, 
It must moreover be evident, that the 
brilliant qualities which the Greeks 
derived from the influence of their 
climate, might have been as likely to 
lead them astray as to conduct 
aright. The poetical genius which was 
habitual to them, was very far from 
resembling in every thing that which 
is the inspiration of painting and of 
sculpture. These Athenians, in every 
thing else so light, so imprudent, s9 
irascible, who alternately crowned and 
exiled their great men—who slum. 
bered during peace, and formed vast 
projects of empire in the midst of ite 
reparable defeats,—shewed, in their 
taste relative to the fine arts, a wisdom 
and a coolness which may be said to 
form the exact reverse of their natural 
disposition. Faithfully attached to the 
same principles, they avoided, duri 
a long course of ages, all error and all 
novelty. Somewhere else, then, than 
in the mere heat and effervescence of 
the Athenian blood, must we seek for 
the causes of this firmness, and of the 
perfection to which it conducted. 

2. Although there may be some 
ground for believing that the forms 
of the human body were in 
more beautiful among the ancient 
Greeks than they were among the 

ter part of modern nations, the 
ifference between them and us, in this 
respect, could never have been so con« 
siderable as to have had any great in- 
fluence on the arts. The countries in 
which these arts had made the great. 
est progress, were by no means 
which abounded in the most 
models. ‘“ Quotus enim quisque fore 
mosus est?” says Cicero: “ Athenis 
cum essem, e grege epheborum vix sine 
guli reperiebantur.” Phryne was of 
Thebes, Glycera of Thespis, Aspasio of 
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Miletus ; and as we, to praise our fine 
women, call them Grecian beauties, the 

Greeks were accustomed to 
call their mistresses Jonian beauties, 
xadas ro lwwxer. Besides, the difficulty 
would be by no means resolved by 
this difference of form, even were it 
granted in its fullest extent; for I 
imagine there are few who will deny, 
that the difference between our most 
handsome men and the most hand- 
some Athenian, is much less consider- 
able than the difference between our 
most beautiful statues and the master- 
pieces of the Greeks. Moreover, the 
Greeks had no models in nature for 
their architectural monuments: never- 
theless, the same character,—the evi- 
dent product of the very same prin- 
ciples,—is displayed in their temples 
as in their statues ; and, equally as in 
them, it is to be seen in their vases,— 
in their furniture—and in the most 
common of their utensils. 

3. The same remarks may, with a 
very little variation, be applied to their 
religion, and to the facility of seeing 
the naked figure. It was the virgins 


of Sparta who were so much celebrated 
for displaying their charms in the 
public festivals, and yet the Spartans 


were no lovers of the arts. Shut up 
within the impenetrable walls of their 
apartments, the women of the other 
Grecian states did not appear even at 
the Olympic games, and courtezans 
were the only models of the artists. 
Our artists, on the other hand, who 
see every day, without restraint, heads 
and hands of the most exquisite ele- 
gance, well worthy of the finest days 
of Miletus or of Sparta, produce nei- 
ther heads nor hands which can bear 
the most remote comparison with the 
antique. As for the spirit of religion, 
I confess I am greatly inclined to 
banish it altogether from the number 
of those influences which were favour- 
able to the arts of Greece. Easily ex- 
cited, and disposed for unquestioning 
admiration, it is little fitted for the ex- 
ercise of a severe judgment; it becomes 
every day more and more attached to 
its ancient idols, and adores in them 
less that which it sees in reality than 
what it believes is to be seen. The 
devout Greek, who bowed himself at 
Olympus before the Jupiter of Phi- 
dias, revered at Argos, at Thespis, 
and even in the bosom of Athens, fi- 
ures of J uno, of Venus, of the Graces, 
and of Love, which were nothing more 
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than rude masses of stone, or ill-fa- 
shioned pieces of timber. He adored, 
at ee beams a horse-headed Ce~ 
res; at. Phygalia, an E ome, who 
was half woman and half fish, like 
the idol of the barbarians of Gath ; 
and at the temple of Ephesus itself, 
which was one of the seven wonders 
of the world, a gigantic or hierogly- 
phical monster, with nine or ten tiers 
of breasts. Civil usages and manners, 
and the general taste, had happily 
more effect on the religion of Greece 
than that religion had upon them. 
But for the revolution which national 
genius, taste, and the arts themselves, 
operated in the creed of the Greeks, 
that people, so celebrated for the beau 
ty of their gods, would have remain- 
ed prostrate before the monsters of 
the Nile, under the despotism of their 
priests. The religion of the Greeks, 
moreover, is far from being the only 
one which has attributed to deities the 
forms of men. If this religion, by 
the poetical mystery which it involv- 
ed, favoured the perfection of the arts, 
and lifted the imagination of the art- 
ists above the sphere of the senses, why 
is it that the Christian religion pro- 
duces no similar effects? Did the 
poetry or the religion of the Greeks 
contain any thing more lofty and more 
imposing than the imagery of the 
Scriptures? The beauty of Angels is 
all that imagination can represent as 
most admirableand most divine. Mar- 
tyrs, Prophets, and Apostles, are at 
least equal in dignity with Philoso- 
phers, Fauns, and Pentathlete.. The 
dying resignation of the holy Stephen 
is surely as good a subject as the ex- 
piring shudder of a hireling gladiator. 
Moses found lying among the bul- 
rushes by the daughter of Pharoah, 
is as picturesque an incident as the 
discovery of C&dipus by the shepherds 
of Citheron. Samson was as strong 
as Milo; and many beauties are re~ 
corded in the Bible, who were at 
least as worthy of the chisel of a Phi- 
dias, as the Laises and the Elpinices 
of an Athenian brothel. 

4. With regard to political liberty, 
we see in Greece, as every where else, 
free people, who have rejected the 
arts; and others, ruled by despots, who 
have cultivated them with the greatest 
success. Did the arts languish at 
Sicyon, under Aristatus and the Cyp- 
selides ; at Athens, under Hippias; 
at Samos, under Polycrates ; at Syra- 
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cuse, under Dionysius or Gelon? or 
were the Spartans enslaved at the time 
when they banished Timotheus? and 
was it not from a free republic that 
Plato pro to exclude both Homer 
and Phidias? But there are other 
causes, concerning the power of which 
there can be less matter of dispute. 
The abundance and the beauty of the 
fruits of the earth are the reward of 
the labours and the wisdom of the cul- 
tivator, and the very same rule holds 
concerning the productions of genius. 
. 6. It isan ancient maxim, written in 
every page of the history of the world, 
that honours are the food of the arts. 
But honours, properly so called, that 
is, recompenses accorded to artists, 
are far from being of themselves suffi- 
cient to conduct the arts to perfec- 
tion. The arts require subjects of 
_— capable. of inspiring noble 
i and a sane inflexible theory, 
which the general taste has sanctioned 
and protects, and which is above being 
altered or impaired by the fluctuation 
of individual opinion. In order to 
appreciate the causes of their progress 
and of their decline, and most of all 
those of their absence, in climates the 
most favourable—in the midst ofriches, 
of intelligence, and even of liberty it- 
we must principally examine 
whether, in the countries under our 
Present observation, they were so hon- 
oured and protected, or altogether 
abandoned to their own exertions ; 
whether they were enslaved or left at 
i ; whether they were reduced 
to flatter the tastes of private frivolity, 
or directed by the government itself to 
the public utility, and the glory of the 
state. These causes are more power- 
ful than climate, or riches, or peace, 
or liberty; but these causes are depen- 
dent on the will of legislatures. It 
becomes then matter of the highest 
interest, to examine by what motives 
certain legislatures of Greece were in- 
duced to make the arts the subject of 
their most anxious solicitude, while 
among so many of their neighbours 
they were altogether neglected or pro- 
scribed. 


In the first place, the Greeks are not 
more celebrated for the masterpieces of 
art, than for the unequalled series 
of their political dissensions. That 
spirit of rivalship, which had so long 
agitated their petty hordes in the first 
ages of their history, lost nothing of 
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its energy in the midst of those numes 
rous states which had succeeded ‘oan 
Their legislators had wished to make 
use of this dangerous principle of 
emulation—none of them seems even 
to have endeavoured to destroy it, 
The laws of the different states were 
different. Their characters, determin. 
ed by those laws, were, in many in. 
stances, little similar, except in 
jealousy and hatred with which 
were mutually agitated against 
other. But this very spirit of rival. 
ship, which entailed upon them go: 
many calamities, gave birth at the 
same time to those prodigies of pain 
and art with which the world 80 
long been astonished, Every thing 
had a definite character—every thing 
was great in a little space—because 
every human faculty was developed 
by the eontending passions of the 
Greeks. We see wars by land and 
wars by seg—armies and fleets rapidly 
destroyed and incessantly renewed— 
victories at which we cannot too much 
wonder—and historians still more won- 
derful. It seems to us, in reading the 
history of Attica, Boeotia, and the Pele 
oponnesus, that we are occupied with 
that of some immense territory, or ra 
ther of the whole world. 

One great line of distinction among 
the Greeks was that, never altogether 
forgotten, of their various origination. 
The Dorians and the Ionians never 
ceased to regard each other as different 
people, The one were proud of their 
ancient conquest—the other of their 
yet more ancient liberty and civiliza- 
tion. Sparta was the patroness of the 
Doric states, and of oligarchy ; Athens. 
of the Ionians, and democracy. These 
unhappy divisions, fomented by inter« 
nal ambition and external violence— 
by Persia in the first instance, next 
by Macedon, and last of alk by the 
treacherous policy and the overwhelm- 
ing force of Rome—seemed to increase 
in strength as Greece advanced in her 
decline, and never terminated but in 
her ruin. It is evident, that in this 
constant opposition of spirits and of 
interests, the arts could by no meaus 
be every where appreciated in the 
same manner. Aristotle reckons up no 
less than one hundred and fifty-eight 
various forms of government, which 
had existed, or which still existed, in 
Greece in his owndays. Itis evident, 
that the arts, not beiug equally neces- 
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sary in all these governments, could not 
ibly receive in them all the same 
of favour. 

Again—the difference of local posi- 
tion divided the Greeks into two class- 
es ; those who applied themselves to 
commerce, and those who did not. 
The one honoured it because it was 
necessary to their existence ; the other 
despised it as useless to themselves, 
on exaggerated the inconveniences 
which sometimes attend its extension. 
Commerce would never have been 
adapted for the haughty ‘Thessalians, 
Beeotians, and Spartans. It was not 
the detail of commerce alone which 
these men condemned, but commerce 
in its most general and liberal form— 
as the parent of factitious and dan- 
gerous wealth. The states whose 
territory was poor, looked on com- 
merce as a mean of increasing their 
power ; those, again, which were fa- 
voured by nature, could see in it only 
a principle of danger and destruction. 

It seems to be a very general opi- 
nion, that commerce and the fine arts 
are inseparately connected: neverthe- 
less, in reviewing the history of the 
most celebrated commercial cities, it 
is impossible not to observe, that these 
two sources of wealth have by no 
means been in every instance united. 
Commerce, in fact, when left to follow 
its own proper inclinations, is little 
attentive to the fine arts,—or rather 
appears to be wholly ignorant of the 
important benefits which may be de- 
rived from their cultivation. The in- 
terests which occupy the mind of the 
trader, are too important to admit of 
any such participation. Surrounded 
by his merchandise and his ledgers, it 
is not always an easy matter for him 
to lift his view towards the higher 
regions of taste and intellect. Who, 
besides, would be willing to devote 
himself to long and painful studies, 
—to labours which are little lucrative, 
and as little esteemed, when he has 
so many means of fortune in his 
power, and sees every day the com- 
parative promptitude and facility, 
with which commercial wealth is re- 
alized ? If the arts then prosper in 
commercial cities, they are far from 
doing so by the mere effect of the re- 
finement of commercial men. The 
particular vigilance, on the contrary, 
and unremitting care of the legislature, 
are necessary ; and these, not unfre- 
quently, in total opposition to the 
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general spirit of the people. Com- 
merce is the parent of many evils, to 
which antidotes must be discovered. 
It instigates to luxury; it polishes 
the manners, and it corrupts them. 
Rich in moveable property, its ten- 
dency is to make men cosmopo- 
lites. Such, at least, was the opinion 
of the Greek philosophers, and the 
severity of their doctrines on this head 
is well known. ‘The arts, said they, 
are necessary in commercial countries, 
not only in respect to their manufac- 
tures, for the enlightening and direc- 
tion of the taste,—but, in a moral 
point of view, for the animation of 
virtue and of patriotism. To decorate 
our native country with superb monu- 
ments of art—to, embellish the pub- 
lic festivals—to immortalize illustrious 
actions—and to place before the eyes 
of the people the true and undegraded 
images of purity and beauty,—is at 
once to ennoble the ideas of men,—to 
excite and nourish national pride and 
enthusiasm,—and to plant the most 
generous of passions in the room of 
meanness and cupidity. 

Plato rejected from his republic both 
commerce and the arts; but it was 
with a very important restriction. “ If 
commerce must be introduced into our 
republic,” says he, ‘‘it is necessary that 
the arts come with it ; that so, by be- 
holding every day the masterpieces of 
painting, sculpture, and architecture, 
full of grace and purity in all their 
proportions, dispositions least inclined 
for the perception of elegance may 
be, as it were, removed into a purer 
and more healthy atmosphere,—and 
learn, by degrees, a taste for the 
beautiful—the becoming—and the de- 
licate. They will learn to observe, 
with accuracy, what is lovely or de- 
fective in the works of art and of na- 
ture; and this happy rectitude of 
judgment will become a second nature 
to their souls.”"* But in what re- 
gards governments, the same favour 
will be granted to the fine arts—there _ 
only where the same benefits are ex- 
pected to accrue from their cultiva- 
tion. Their object is to make men 
love their country by the attraction 
of honourable recompenses ; how then 
can they be useful in an oligarchy ? 
If they are there employed, it is al- 
ways with regret. Immense edifices 
are sometimes built; but there are 
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few statues or pictures. The patriot- 
ism of the nobles is excited by inter- 
ests too powerful to require any sub- 
ordinate assistance. If the govern- 
ment be founded on justice and yirtue, 
the of luxury is apprehended ; 
—if it be tyrannical, the still greater 
danger of intelligence and discontent. 
Honours, in which the artist is par- 
taker with the hero, if they become 
necessary in such a government as 
this, announce the feebleness of its 
laws, and give presage of its ruin. 
Cato refused the Sonsae of a statue, 


—this might perhaps be pride in him, 
but it was also the effect of his system : 
—in the opinion of Cato, he did no 
more in rejecting the statue than ful- 
fil a duty incumbent on every patri- 


cian. 

On the other hand, all the fine arts 
harmonize well with the monarchical 
form of government. The throne 
cannot be too much adorned. The 
power of the prince is increased by the 
splendour of the arts with which he 
is surrounded. What have they not 
done for the majesty of Francis, Leo, 
and Lewis? If the influence of par- 
ticular tastes does not always permit 
them to enjoy durable success, it is 
nevertheless true, that the well-directed 
favours of a few princes have, at some 
remarkable periods, ensured to them 
the admiration of every succeeding 


age. 

With regard to democracy—I mean 
those governments in which the de- 
mocratical principle is predominant— 
the political liberty enjoyed by the 
artists under such a form of polity, 
has been too often confounded with 
the importance it sometimes attaches 
to the fine arts, with the occasion and 
the means which it affords for deliber- 
ate improvement, and maturity of ex- 
cellence. A state governed in this man- 
ner, may be rich or poor, commercial or 
without commerce. If it be poor,—of 
small extent,—far from the sea,—and 
happy in its simplicity, the inhabit- 
ants of this fortunate land will have 
no need of adventitious and empassion- 
ating aids. But if, on the other hand, 
it is desired to unite commerce with 
liberty, and riches with morality,—the 
attempt is assuredly a bold one,—its 
success the masterpiece of legislative 

enius. It is necessary to inspire with 
ve to his country, not the rich man 
alone, the noble, or the merchant, but 
him who knows not riches, but to feel 
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that he is deprived of them—nor hon- 
ours, but in those which he accords to 
other men ; who, far from public offices, 
but too easily forgets the public in. 
terest, and almost always considers it 
as something separated from his own ; 
whose carelessness, in fine, is yet more 
dangerous than either his errors or 
his impetuosity. The true objects for 
which the arts are fostered by such 
a government as this, is to impose 
on his imagination by majestic and 
imperishable monuments—to feed his 
enthusiasm by statues and pictures— 
by the commemoration of the illustri- 
ous deeds and the national grandeur, 
with the glory and the antiquity of 
the common ancestors of the people ;— 
to immortalize for him tke history of 
his country—to create magnificent 
public possessions for those who are 
poor in personal goods—to inspire and 
to nourish that national pride, which 
is one of the most unfailing signs of 
good laws, and one of the best omens 
of political endurance. The import- 
ance of their destination under such a 
government as this, calls down on the 
arts the anxious benevolence of the 
legislature. ‘They find, moreover, yet 
another cause of perfection in the ne- 
cessity of placing works intended for . 
such purposes under the eyes of the 
public ; and consequently, in order to 
save the glory of the whole nation,— 
they are obliged to follow no guide 
but the general taste. The union of 
these two causes in Athens, gave rise 
to the most brilliant and durable suc- 
cesses ; and the motto at the head of 
this paper is a fair transcript of those 
feelings of romantic admiration with 
which every Athenian regarded the 
beauties and the magnificence of his 
native land. 

But is it really true, that liberty 
would not be sufficient of herself alone 
to ensure the prosperity of the arts? 
The best way to answer this question 
is, to review the facts by which I con- 
ceive the theory I have laid down is 
to be —— We have seen that 
the Greek people were divided into 
two classes, those who cultivated com- 
merce, and those who did not. The 
arts followed the same division; in 
general, the commercial states were 
more favourable to the arts, and the 
uncommercial less. Among those 
which had no sort of application to 
commerce, whatever the form of go 
vernment might be, the arts were ne- 
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glected, or even prohibited and ban- 
ished. Among those trading states 
which were oligarchical in their go- 
vernment, the arts took little root, and 
never reached above the secondary 
rank of excellence. Among those 
commercial states again, which were 
governed by kings, and yet more con- 
stantly among those which were go- 
verned by a democracy, they attain- 
ed the summit of perfection. Among 
these last, the masterpieces which ex- 
cite our wonder were for the greater 
part produced. From these facts we 
may, I apprehend, extract a propor- 
tional scale, by which we may mea- 
sure the progress, not of the Greeks 
alone, but of all ancient nations—and 
even of the moderns themselves. To 
enter minutely into this part of the 
subject would require a volume. The 
justice of my general positions will, I 
trust, be sufficiently manifest to any 
one who throws even a hasty glance 
over the names and the history of the 
ancient states ;—of Achaia, ever poor 
and ever virtuous, but ever destitute 
of the arts ;—of rude and mountain- 
ous Phocis, where even the presence 
of all the treasures, and all the master- 
pieces of Delphos, could not work any 
change on the natural habits of the 

ple ;—of Macedon,—of Sparta,— 
of Crete,—of Thebes ;—and above all, 
of Corinth and of Carthage—two 
states which, as they were the most 
favourably situated for commercial 
speculations, so they gave themselves 
up with the least restriction to the in- 
fluence of the pure commercial spirit, 
—whose legislatures, in short, at no 
time sought to superadd to their solid 
prosperity the embellishment and re- 
finement of the arts. 

Rome, in fine, which, in spite of the 
turbulence of her tribunes, was ever 
governed by the senate, whose proud 
and haughty spirit loaded the banks 
of the Tiber with edifices the most 
extensive and imposing, received with 
difficulty the painting and the sculp- 
ture of the Greeks. Towards the fall 
indeed of the republic, and under the 
emperors, these became a subject of 
amusement and ostentation ; but that 
legislation which had done every thing 
for their victories, had by no means 

i the spirit of the Romans for 
the geroptionien of the arts, and 
accordingly the habit of seeing them 
cultivated by conquered nations, made 

view them at all times ts the 
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ocipantion of slaves. Cicero himself 
found it proper to affect in public a 


contempt for the arts, as well as for 
philosophy,* although we well know 
that both formed the chief ornament 
and delight of his retirement. Sallust 
—the attic Sallust, in describing the 
corruption of the army led by Sylla 
into Greece, places the taste which the 
soldiers there acquired for the fine arts, 
in the same rank with their drunken- 
ness and their debauchery.t Virgil 
told the Romans, that to animate brass 
and marble was an object little wor~ 
thy their ambition ; and Seneca (even 
in the days of Nero, himself an artist), 
inspired with some remnant of the 
spirit of a vir consularis, asks contem 

tuously by what right the unmanly 
arts of painting, sculpture, and fiddling, 
are entitled to the appellation of liberal? 

If, on the other hand, we recall to 
our remembrance those states in which 
the arts have been carried to the sum- 
mit of excellence, we shall find every 
where the confirmation of the same 
theory. Argos, constantly governed 
by a democracy, and sharing in the 
advantages of commerce much less 
than those states which were her 
rivals, was as much celebrated as any 
of them for the excellence of her 
artists, although far from being dis- 
tinguished by the number of her 
monuments. The same was the case 
at Samos, Sicyon, Rhodes, Agrigen- 
tum, and Syracuse, as well as in 
Athens herself, and her colonies.— 
Every where we find the arts flour- 
ishing most in those commercial 
states which were governed in the 
most democratical manner, or where 
the democracy was scarcely ever in- 
terrupted, except by the short-liv- 
ed reigns of a few princes who owed 
their elevation altogether to the favour 
of the people. 

Nothing was the product of chance. 
Every where the state of the arts 
corresponded to the will of the le- 
gislature. It would be in vain to 
trust to commerce, or even to liberty 
herself, for carrying them to 
tion ; commerce and liberty are of use to 
them, only because they tend to pro~ 
cure for them the particular favour of 
the legislature,—and it is to that 
vour alone, however obtained, t 
they always owe any thing which de- 





* Cic. iii. Verr. passim. 
+ De bello Cat. c. ii. 








serves the name of more than a mere 
temporary triumph. Such, as we have 
seen, is the picture every where pre- 
sented to us by the history of the arts 
among the ancients; at Sparta, at 
Rome, at Marseilles, the republican 
austerity rejected them; at Carthage 
commercial ignorance neglected them ; 
at Athens they were encouraged from 
motives of policy ; and they prosper- 
ed at Sicyon and Syracuse, by the 
wisdom and magnificence of enlight- 
ened princes. In all climates nature 
fits men for the enjoyment of the arts ; 
in every climate, and under every form 
of government, their success is the re- 
sult of public munificence, and the fa- 
vour of the laws. . 


ee 

a Re . 

PRESENT STATE OF THE CITY OF 
VENICE. 


For the following particulars res- 
pecting the present state of the city of 
Venice, and especially for the descrip- 
tion of its great mole or pier, we are 
indebted chiefly to the communication 
of a gentleman of this city, who lately 
visited that celebrated spot. 

Venice, it is well known, is built on 
a cluster of islets, situated among the 
shallows which occur near the head of 
the Adriatic Gulf. The houses and 
spires seem to spring from the water ; 
canals are substituted for paved streets, 
and long narrow boats, or gondolas, 
for coaches. Some parts of the city 
are elegant, exhibiting fine specimens 
of the architecture of Palladio; but 
the splendid Place of St Mark is no 
longer thronged by Venetian nobles ; 
the cassinos are comparatively desert- 
ed; and the famed Rialto bridge has 
ceased to be distinguished for its rich 

and their matchless brocades. 
The ancient brazen horses have re- 
turned from their travels to Paris ; but 
Venice has not been suffered to resume 
its consequence as the capital of an in- 
dependent state ; the bucentaur is rot- 
ten, and there is no longer any Doge 
to wed the Adriatic. 

The great mole is situated about 
seventeen miles to the south of Venice. 
It was so long ago as the year 
1751, and it was not completed when 
the French revolution eout. On 
one part of the wall were inscribed 
these words: “‘ Ut sacra estuaria, ur- 
bis et libertatis sedes, 0 con- 
servetur, colosseas m ex solido 
marmore contra mare posuere cura< 

9 : 
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tores aquarum.” This truly -coldssal 
rampart passes through a morass, from 
VIsle di Chiusa on the west, alon 
YIsle di Murassi, to the Bocca @ 
Porto on the east, being an extent 
nearly of three miles. Towards the 
land side, it is terminated by a wall 
about ten feet high and four feet 
broad. If one stands on the top of 
this wall, the whole is seen slanting 
on the other side till it majestically 
dips into the Adriatic; and the mag. 
nitude of the undertaking forcibly 
strikes the spectator’s mind. The 
slanting part of the work commences 
about two feet and a half below the 
top of the wall, and descends towards 
the water by two shelves or terraces, 
A great part of the embankment ig of 
close stone-work: this vast piece} of 
solid masonry is about fifty feet brdad, 
measuring from the top of the wall 
to the water’s edge. The stones are 
squared masses of primitive limestone, 
or “ solid marble ;” they are v 
large, and are connected by Puzznlana 
earth, brought from Mount Vesuvius. 
Beyond this pile of masonry many 
loose blocks of marble are placed, and 
extend a considerable way into the 
Adriatic. When very high tides oc- 
cur, accompanied with wind, the waves 
break over the whole pier ; and somé- 
times, on these occasions, part of the 
loose blocks are thrown up and lodged 
upon the level part of the rampart: 
it may be questioned, therefore, if this 
exterior range of loose masses of stone 
be not likely to prove rather detrimer- 
tal than useful. Near to this piet, 
on the side next the sea, there is water 
for vessels of considerable size. The 
great object of the work is to guard 
the Lagoon on its south and most ~ 
assailable point, “‘ contra mare,” as the 
inscription bears ; and but for it, Ve- 
nice, it is thought, would by this time 
have been in ruins, from the gradual 
encroachments of the sea. It is kept 
in good order, and seems lately, during 
the dominion of the French, to have 
received extensive repairs. ‘This mag- 
nificent work is said to have excited 
even the admiration of Napoleon, 
which he has marked by this inseri 
tion: “ Ausu Romano, ere Veneto. 
It may be noticed, that the part of 
the rampart next to the entrance of 
the harbour, was the scene of many 
combats between the French 
and the English sailors, during th 
blockade of Venice by our navy. The 
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mentioned, are a number of houses, of 

a pretty enough appearance at a dis- 

tance, but miserable on a nearer view ; 

are inhabited by fishermen, who, 

with their wretched and squalid wives 

d a stranger, 

with deplorable _ and 

tones of penury and want. e great 
Tyagi; ot shallow lake, also alread 

mentioned, varies in depth from h 

afoot to three and four feet and more, 

From the eastern termination of the 

at the Bocco del Porto, the course 

of the deeper channel, accessible to 

very large vessels to the port of Ve- 

nice, is marked out by wooden stakes, 
or beacons, placed at short distances. 

~ The long continued blockade of the 

annihilated the commerce of 

the porc, and proved very disastrous to 


the Vexetian vessels, many of which be- 
came ruinous, and have been found 
incapable of repair. For some days 
during September last (1816), only 


two vessels cleared out at the custom- 
house—one for Constantinople, and 
another for Corfu. About half a doz- 
en of small craft, Swedish, Danish, 
Dutch, and Italian, were then lying 
at the births, waiting for cargoes, but 
with little expectation of obtaining 
them, During the war, capital was 
wasted, and mercantile spirit extin- 

geet; it is not surprising, there- 
' fore, to find the commerce of Venice 
at the lowest ebb. The merchants are 
how endeavouring to obtain from the 
Austrian government some advantages, 
at the expense of the rival ports of 
Leghorn and Trieste, but with slender 
hopes of success ; and it is not perhaps 
— agree that = veces 

n to t of any sign 
revival the pho nk of this ancient 
and once celebrated emporium—to 
which E , it may be remarked, 
was indebted for the invention of pub- 
lic banks. 
I 

ON THE CONSTITUTION AND MORAL 

EFFECTS OF BANKS FOR THE SAV- 

INGS OF INDUSTRY. 

MR EDITOR, 
Amone the numerous modern dis- 
a by which the limits of hu- 
ou, I. 


man power have ee 
the condition of ‘the lower orders 
of society an ; a con« 
spieuous: place ought to be 
to the establishment of Saving 
They lave ‘ 1 in 3 of 
reach of the lowest and most - 
less portion of the a 
ae ee SS profitable de. 
posite, of whi are now eagerly 
availing Pasemert iid in propor= 
tion as they are multiplied and ex- 
tended, so must necessarily be the in- 
dustry, the { ty, the foresight, 
and the comparative independence, of 
the lower classes. - What is no small 
recommendation—no complicated or 
o— machinery is required for 
either their formation or their manage- 
ment; the time of the contributors 
needs not be wasted in discussions and 
arrangements to which their know- 
ledge and habits are but ill adapted ; 
and ‘no opportunity is afforded for 
combination. Every one may 
and withdraw his little hoard - 
ing to his convenience, instead of the 
time and amount being prescribed 
and enforced by penalties, by which 
the savings of many years may, with- 
out any delinquency which it was in 
the contributor’s power to avoid, be 
suddenly transferred to his less needy 
iy — associates. 7 give 
ility and encouragement to the la- 
bourer to save a little when it is in 
his power to save, with the most per- 
fect liberty to draw it back, with in- 
terest, when his occasions ire it, 
is the pri and t to be 
the sole object, of this institution. 
Much of the distress of the lower or- 
ders may thus come to be relieved 
from their own funds, instead of their 
posing Tes ars. to poor rates or pri- 
vate charity. 

It does not seem n to enter 
into the details of these establishments, 
which are now sufficiently numerous 
to furnish room for selection, what- 
ever may be the local circumstances 
in which it may be to intro- 
duce them. Nor is it consistent with 
my present , and the limits to 
which this letter be confined, to 
examine the rules by which their busi- 
ness is conducted. Little, that is of 
real utility on this head, can be added 
to what has been already laid before 
the public, in the numerous pamphlets 
and reports = this interesting 
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tainly is, that to place the Lord 
tenant, the Members of. 

time being, a’ e 

‘sou af on teumablo an. inaltaeen ack 


which bank for the savings of the 


ERE. 


ways be given - what is sim- 
promises to permanent, 
is artificial, of a remote or 


Pes 


of a small district, is calculated to 
down ridiculeon the whole 
But should these pan 
tuted members of bank merely in 
virtue of their official situations, choose 
to interfere with the details of its busi. 
ness, either directly or indirectly, with. 
out having first acquired by their 
sonal character, or the interest 
may have taken in the ity of 
the ry we tar Ae = ence of the 
t of the tors, there-is 
Seumoean me ealare that the con 
sequences would be most i 
The lower classes would be ready to 
suspect, whether with or without rea 
son is of little consequence, that the 
knowledge of their circumstances, and 
the-control over their funds, possess. 
ed by these official characters, mi 
be employed in enforcing obnoxious 
measures of public policy. And on 
every occasion, when the feel- 
ing is opposed to the enactments of 
the legislature, how soon soever it may 
subside, we might expect to see sucha 


- Yun made upon our Saving Banks, as 


que 
cen 


—_ understood, a of inef- 
os t officers will contribute much to 


doubted, 
tages of a Saving Bank have been 
y 


and to its utility among 
wer classes, My-own opinion cer- 


happens on a larger scale of business, 
whenever the creditors of individuals, 
of societies, or of the ? sage begin to 
lose confidence in the or 
ability with which the affairs of their 
debtors are conducted. Add to this, 
the habitual jealousy which the lower 
classes have been taught to entertain 
of their rulers, so frequently kindled 
ond pn | by the arts of the disaf- 
fected ; it may be laid down as 
rule, that in these simple institutions, 
which ought to have no other object 
than the ostensible one, ie ground 
for g the influence of govern- 
ment should be carefully excluded, as 
not only unnecessary, but likely to be 
injurious. 
With this impression, it is impos 

sible not to feel some degree of 

at the Bill introduced into Parliament 
last Session by Mr Rose. As I do not 
know the provisions of this Bill in its 
amended » I shall only venture to 
observe, that the clause which requires 
the funds of the Saving Banks to be 
invested in government securities, 
ought on no account to be ex 

to Scotland, whete banks of the most 
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money must pass 

of two or more, individuals before it 
can be invested in the public. funds, 
and through as many again when they 
choose to withdraw it ; so that the res- 
ponsibility of their own directors must, 


atJeast.in the first.instance, be their - 


limited local establishment, 
as the parish bank’ of Ruthwell, 
Dumfriesshire, the inconvenience and 


While the institution is in its infancy, 
and the zeal for ‘its. success, which ‘in 
some measure supplies the pe of ex- 


is by: no means probable ‘that 
whiae- ddumation ‘and shosle$} 


principal dependence ; to,say,nothing | 


fs :ceey Pg eee in the . 
Payments nk, unless a.con- » 


rtion of: the deposites 
be retained by the treasurer, and con- 
ter 


sequently be unproductive. ‘The Quar- 


y Reviewers observe, {No 31) 
isi * the Pian yal mone a 
ing to friendly . di 
left, to the direction of their members, 
or to,that of the trustee, whom they 
may appoint, and, aoe whom they 
may require securit; its proper ap- 
plication :” an Sinem which -im- 
plies, indeed, that the different, char- 
acters of a creditor and of a member 
of a Saving Bank, must necessarily be 
identified in the plan of its constitu- 


by death or otherwise, that the’ mah- 
ent of the concerti may become the 
object of caballing and intrigue among 


‘the ‘members themselves, or 


others in. a station very little higher, 
sage = by: agree ‘know- 
business jor w tegrity} i 
dation. »It woulddisplay little know- 
ledge of human nature to iet “dif. 
election of the officers of Saving Batt 
in a great town, where the association 
‘must contain a large portion of hetero. 
geneous and repulsive materiuls. © 
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abked, who shall 


[Api 

a Saving Bank to the managerhent! ot: 
all its details ; and the success of these 
Societies as a further proof‘of the ads 
vantages to be from the choive 


of their own functionaries’ by the’ des 


tors. But a Saving Bank “andra 

efit Society are usually as different 
in the information and circumstances 
of their members, as in their objects, 
The frequent meeting of benefit so. 
cieties,’or of their committees, . is nes 
cessary for the admission of new mems 
bers, and for carrying into effect,vas 
oveasions require, the very purpose'of. 


their establishment. The cases:of ap. 
be plicants' must be ‘speedily ‘exaraingd; 


and such’ allowances: ‘made to them 
out of the funds as they are entitled 
to — by the —— the society. 
The responsibility of managers ‘is 
not confined ortho security of the 
funds; but extends also to the modein 
which they are employed, ‘and thé re- 
céipts and disbursements must there. 
fore be investigated at short intervals, 
Every member has an equal and an- 
divided interest in the welfare ‘of the 
concern, ‘from which he cannot with- 
draw himself at pleasure, like the de- 
positor in a Saving Bank. The 

nérs of a company in which the mem- 
bers reciprocally insure one another; 
are held together by a bond ‘of con- 
nexion, which can terminate only with 
their oe or the dissolution of the 
partn . Every member ‘must 
adetone te cnben'te the great body 


. Of his associates, all of whom ‘are 


instance, to the donors and annual be- 
nefactors of the society. It cannot well 


be doubted, that there are in almost 


» and certainly in 


nearly on the same level. But it is of 
importance to observe, that this level 
is placed somewhat higher than ‘that 
of the great body of depositors in Sav- 
ing Banks. The most numerous mem- 
bers of benefit societies are not of the 
class of common labourers, ' but men 
bred to trades, who have had the ad- 
vantage of being educated in their 
outh, or have since acquired that 
nowledge of — scale neces- 
ary to success in their ons, in 
whitch many of them arrive at inde- 
pendence. From the very different 
objects and materials of a benefit s0- 
ciety, therefore, it cannot be inferred, 
that the principle of their organization 
is either necessary or suitable to that 
of a Bank for Savings. 
~ If'we are to look forward to the gene- 
ral establishment, and to the perman- 
ence of Saving Banks; some fears 
be entertained for the constant and ef- 
fective operation of that part of the mas 
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ehinery which is composed of the be~ 
nevolence of the higher orders. It is 
not altogether improbable, when these 
banks have ‘become very numerous, 
and'stood'so long and ‘so firm, as to 
seem ‘to. only that protection 
which the af confers — the a 
pu rsuits ivate” interest. 
the weal ofthat claséy’fromn which it'is 


the. managers should be 
a maga not always be found suf- 
ficient for the conduct’ of their affairs. 
Should: this apprehension be realized, 
much stronger reasons than at present 
will then be felt for having recourse to 
the alternative of the popular system ; 
and with much less danger of incon- 
venience, after all the details of man- 
agement have become familiar by long 
practice. But though I am not so 
well acquainted with the local = 
ments of England, as to suggest the 
mode of eventually supplying this 
desideratum, by means a 
magistracy or 3 yet, if Saving 
Banks shall be foal ben consider 
able degree to operate favourably upon 
the habits and condition of the lower 
classes, and particularly in diminish- 
i -rates, there is every reason to 
hope, that the voluntary and gratui- 
tous services of men of property and 
education will always be supplied in 
abundance. In Scotland, there is per- 
still less reason to fear the want 
of such talents and: disinterestedness. 
In ‘eve ish there are at least two 
kan spectable individuals, the clergyman 
and schoolmaster, who may be confi- 
dently expected to undertake the exe- 
cutive department; and the landed 
ietors of this country, justly a- 
| at the progress of poor-rates in 
Ei |, and anxious to ward off ‘the 
evil from themselves, certainly would 
not hesitate to give the most anit 
security for the hithful administration 
of all the affairs of the institution. 
From these remarkson the object 
of Saying Banks, and the principle on 
which they should be formed and con- 
ducted, it will be seen that I am de- 
cidedly averse to the measure that has 
been recommended, of combining with 
them ‘a scheme for converting the de- 
sites into annuities. Those who, 
the best motives, would thus 
hasten to rear the superstructure be- 
fore the stability of the foundation has 
been proved, ought to consider, that 
the more complicated and laborious the 
duties of the managers may becortie, 
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which may ‘ 


if an atmuity scheme were’ ingtafted 
— a Saving ‘Bank in country pars 
ishes, would, in all probability, soot 
bring ruin ‘uf e whole esta 
ment. It may’ bi 
how far it-may be advisable to urge it 
as a duty in the lower classes, to save 
a part of that income’ which barely 
ces for their own maintenance, or 
to excite a blind zeal for accumulation, 
even th , ‘as in the case of Saving 
—_ hey be allowed to withdraw 
their tes at oe 3 e. In pre 
portion as ‘the zeal” ried 
may at first be i 


so is the danger that disapy ntment 
may be scene by indifference, All 
that is really hecessary, or’ ps eX 
pedient, is to’ afford to the abdetliig 
classes the opportunity of depositin 

their éarnings ‘under ‘safe custody, and 
of drawing them ont again with in- 
terest, when they are tog small in a- 
mount to be received ‘by mercantile 
banks ; and if the advantages of the 
measure do not form 4 cient in- 
ducement to them to avail themselves 
of it, it were idle to expect success to 


‘ Saving Banks, as it is unjustifiable to 


seek it, by any other means of excite- 
ment. 

To obviate the objections which I 
am aware may be made to this exclu- 
sion of interference, I must 
beg leave to conelude this part of the 
subject with observing, that hitherto 
I have chiefly had in view the Saving 
Banks of Scotland, in which the depo- 
sitors are understood to be, at least the 
far greater number of them, of the v 
ty rer, iat we t 
is for su le, princi ,. that 
there is Ret aes re prt Banks 
in this country ; for all our mercantile 
banks are in the practice of receiving 
so small a sum as £10 in one payment, 
and returning it on demand with in- 
terest; and their agents are spread 
throughout almost every of the 
country. But I can y suppose, 
that.a higher class of depositors may 
avail themselves of this institution in 





Anecdotes of the Pastoral Life. [April 
recently published. It is written with 
so much ron and with such an 
appearance of precision and of close 
reasoning, that those who take a 
interest in so promising an institutic 
cannot fail to be astonished, as 
as ener a at a — 
dinary ion ts author. 
after a very imperfect, t an pi 

ing view of their probable utility, 
comes to this conclusion,—that, 
*€ taken as Donan, it is at least 
a doubt w Saving Banks * mai 
not produce as great a quantity of en 


as 
20th February, 1817. 


a 
TALES ANP ANECDOTES OF THE 
PASTORAL LIFE. | 


No I. 
MR EDITOR, 

Last autumn, while I was staying 
a few weeks with my friend Mr 
Grumple, minister of the extensive 
and celebrated parish of Woolenhorn, 
an incident occurred which hath af- 

t deal of amusement ; 
and as I think it may divert some of 
your readers, I shall, without further 
preface, begin the relation. } 
' We had just finished a wearisome 
debate on the rights of teind, and the 
claims which every 





bf 
professions, or arrive at. independence Edinburgh 
the more lucrative pursuits with it as it was then printed. The 
In England, on the of the article referred to in the text 
is. no. such facility to that some i 
d profitable investment 
ings: monied men,—at 
, the most convenient and 
is description,—pay no 
the best, if it were not humiliati 
Duncan gave the Ruth I 


ion and increase. of Saving 

Dyy ie venture to exam- 
ine what I think is a most injudicious,  ynjoss it be understood to apply to the man- 
and by no means impartial, article on apis chclaabidlya Be ippred ta insert this 
this subject, in the Part of the Supple- note for the purpose of exercising the in- 
ment to the Encyclopedia Britannica i Hi. 


ement, are not very 
aptly designated by latest invention, 





1817.) Anecdotes of the Pastoral Life. — 
a grass glebe; the china cups were 
already , and the savoury tea- 
pot stood basking on the ledge of the 
when the servant- entered, 
and told Mr Grumple that there was 
one at the door who wanted him. 
Pc PTA ag heard a debate Ses 
he passage,—the parson pressing his 
guest to come ben, which the other 
stoutly resisted, declaring aloud that 
“ it was a’ nonsense thegither, for he 
was eneuch to fley a’ the grand folk 
out o’ the room, an’ set the kivering 
o’ the floor a-swoomin.” ‘The parlour 
door was however thrown open, and, 
to my astonishment, the first guests 
who presented themselves were two 
strong honest-looking colleys, or shep- 
herd’s dogs, that came bouncing and 
—— the room, with a great 
deal of seeming satisfaction. Their 
master was shortly after ushered in. 
He was 4 tall athletic figure, with a ’ 
black beard, and dark raven hair hang- i 
ing over his brow ; wore clouted shoes, 
shod with iron, and faced up with 
copper; and there was altogether 
something in his appearance the most 
homely and uncouth of any exterior I 
had ever seen. 
ae ae the comme * is 
eter , a parishioner of mine, 
who has brought me in an excellent 
salmon, and wants a good office at my 
hand, he says, in return.” —‘ The bit 
fish i ing, man,” said Peter, 


e seen the sport 

im at Pool-Midnight, 

_— hae | till ye had burstit.” 

ere the shepherd, observing his two 

dogs pew comfortably on the sang 
rug, deeming it an instance 

high presumption and very bad man- 


aunt 
| with the fringe of his plaid, 
to drive them out ; but they only ran ay ma 17 ce Aigh, 


about the room, eyeing their master is a terrible ane for size—See, 
with astonishment and concern. They yonder he’s lying.” The sun was 
had never, it seemed, been wont to be 
separated from him either by night or * Ripple. + Fishspear. 
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.I was forced to. haud them. 


the water and drown 


Bd; 
=P 


hope you have not indeed 
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Capt 
drowned;the men,” said I. *‘ Ow naj | 
only keepit them down till I topk the | 
power fairly trae them—till the bullerg 


eae 
thers 


ing an’ spurring a wee-while,: 
cam to again, We rerio 
o @ bit drowning match, -us fishers; \ 
I,wish I,,could get. Geordie as weél » 
doukit. ilka.. day ;, it wad tak the | 
smeddum frae him—for, O, heis-a 
greedy thing! But I fear it will be'a 
while or I see sic glorious sport again.” 
-Mr Gram remarked, that he : 
es j — it could not 
very sport to all parties ; and 
that, though he always Toate 
these vigorous and healthful. exe 
among his parishioners, yet he regrets | 
ted that they could so. seldom be cons | 
cluded in perfeet good humour. i 
“ Theyre nae the waur o’ a weé 
bit splore,” said Peter ; ‘ they watt 
turn unco' milk-an’-water things, aii’ ” 
dee awaya’ thegither wantin a broolzie, 
¥e might as weel think to keep ¢ ales : 
vat working wantin barm.”: nwt 9 
* But, Peter, I hope you have nét ’ 
been breaking the laws of the’ country” 
your sport to-day ?” baal ab 
‘Na, troth hae we no, ‘mat+* 
close-time disna come in till the day ® 
after the morn ; but atween you an’ 
me, elose-time’s nae ill time for us 
It mefely ties up the grit folk’s hands; 
an’ thraws a’ the sport into ‘our’s the- ° 
i Na, na, we's never com 
o’ elosé-time; if it warena for it 
wad few fish fa’ to poor folk’s share."’ 
This was a light in which I had 
never viewed the laws of the fishing 
association before ; but as this honest 
hind: spoke. from experience, I havé 
no doubt that the statement is founded 
in truth, and that the sole effect of 
close-time, im all the branches of the 
sete river, is merely to tie up the 
- of: every tespectable ‘man, ‘and 
throw the fishing into the hands of’ 


; poachers. - He told me; that in all the 


rivers of the extensive parish of Wools 
enhorn, the fish generally run up 
during one flood, and went = the 
next; and as the gentlemen and far- 
_ of owe vv no interest itt 
e preservation of the breeditig sdlmott 
themselvés, nor cared a farthing about 
the’ fishing associations in the great’ 
river; whom they viewed as*mionopo-" 
lizers of that to which théy hid’ 16 
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right, the fish were wholly abandoned 
to the , who generally con- 
trived, y burning lights at the shal- 
lows, and spearing the fish by night, 
and netting the pools, to annihilate 
every shoal that came up. This is, 
however, @ pig that would require 
an essay by itself ’ 

Our annonce age on various 
matters conn wi e country ; 
and I soon found, that though this 
hind had something in his manner 
and address the most uncultivated I 
had ever seen, yet his conceptions of 
such matters as came within the 

of his knowledge were perti- 
nent and just. He sung old songs, 
told us strange stories of witches and 
apparitions, and related many anec- 
dotes of the pastoral life, which I think 
extremely curious, and wholly un- 
known to the literary part of the com- 
munity. But at every observation that 
he made, he took care to sleek down 
his black hair over his brow, as if it 
were of the utmost consequence to his 
making a respectable appearance, that 
it should be equally spread, and as 
close pressed down as possible. When 
desired to join us in drinking tea, he 
said “it was a’ nonsense thegither, for 
he hadna the least occasion ;” and 
when pressed to take bread, he per- 
sisted in the declaration that “‘ it was 
great nonsense.” He loved to talk of 
sheep, of dogs, and of the lasses, as he 
called them ; and conversed with his 
dogs in the same manner as he did 
with any of the other guests ; nor did 
the former ever seem to misunderstand 
him, unless in his unprecedented and 
illiberal attempt to expel them from 
the company.—‘‘ Whitefoot ! haud aff 
the woman’s coat-tails, ye blockhead ! 
Deil hae me gin ye hae the mense of 
a miller’s horse, man.” Whitefoot 
instantly obeyed.—“ Trimmy! come 
back aif the fire, dame! Ye’re sae wat, 
ye raise a reek like a cottar wife’s lum 
—come back, ye limmer!” Trimmy 
went behind his chair. 

It came out at last that his business 
with Mr Grumple that day was to 
request of him to go over to Stride- 
kirton on the Friday following, and 
unite him, Peter Plash, in holy wed- 
lock with his sweetheart and only joe, 
Jean Windlestrae ; and he said, if I 
would accompany the minister, and 
take share of a i pal pare I Paw 
see some good lasses, and some 
i> wi which was far better.” You 

ol. I. 


On the Culture of Sugar in the United States, 


may be sure I accepted of the invita- 
tion with great cordiality, nor had I 
any cause pagent it. I have, since 
that. time, many conversations 
with Peter, of which I have taken 
notes ; but the description of a eoun 


edding, pees ith 
py sa of Bn Sp the 


shepherd’s dog, and some account of 
the country lasses, I must reserve for 
future communications. H, 

— we 
OBSERVATIONS ON THE CULTURE OP 

THE SUGAR CANE IN THE UNITED 

STATES, AND ON OUR SYSTEM OP 

COLONIAL POLICY. 

MR EDITOR, 

Wuite the-example of the success- 
ful efforts made by the negroes .in 
Hispaniola for the recovery of. their 
freedom and independence, and the 
recent commotions in our own West 
India colonies, have powerfully at- 
tracted the public attention, it seems 
to have entirely overlooked the rising 
competition which must, at no distant 
period, materially affect the demand 
for the staple commodity of these dis- 
tant settlements. From a short state- 
ment given in Mr Pitkin’s Statistical 
View of the Commerce, &c, of the 
United States, published /ast year, it 
appears, that in 1810 above TEN MIL 
Lions of pounds weight of sugar had 
been manufactured from the cane in 
the state of Louisiana :* and so rapid- 
ly has its cultivation extended, that 
in 1814, only four years afterwards, 
not less pony ha yp yo MILLIONS of 

unds, or above 8,300 hogsheads, 
aes made in the same district. The 
culture of the cane has also been in- 
troduced into ia, and there seems 
little reason to doubt of its succeeding 
equally well as in Louisiana. ‘“ In 
1805,” says Mr Pitkin, ‘* Thomas 
Spalding, Esq., a gentleman of wealth 
and enterprise, procured one hundred 
cane plants from the West Indies, for 
the purpose of trying them on his 
plantation, on an island near the sea- 
coast of Georgi After repeated 
trials, in which he was guided princi- 
pally by his own judgment and ex- 
perience, he completely succeeded, 
About three years since, he made a 


* Hennepin, quoted by Labat, asserts 
eee 
ana, was found gro taneously 
near the mouth of the Missle i on its 
first discovery.—Edwards’ Hist. West In- 
dies. Vol. ii. 208, 4to ed. 

D 








26 
simall quantity of stigar of a good qua- 
lity ; om a ite i Bal One Ian? 
died acres in cane, Which produced 
ne thousand t of Pritite 
ms 
and but for the want of 
ich, on account of the war, 
oa e brought to his plantations, 
he would have produced one hundred 
isand weight. The culture of the 
e is found not to be more laborious 
than that ef cotton, and is not liable 
to so many accidents. One thousand 
D acte is not ene, (4 a 
reat crop. ‘This at ten cents, (54d. 
Ler ro hundred Sellen aD 
most every planter along the sea coast 
of Georgia is now turning his attention, 
fore or less, to the culture of the su- 
ached and from experiments already 
e, the cane is found to grow lnxu- 
Fiantly as far north as the city of 
Charleston in South Carolina.” 
‘These facts render it nearly certain 
that America will soon be in a situa- 
tion to export sugar; and I confess 
that T contemplate the eins of 
that event without any feeling of re- 
4t, and am even convinced it will be 
much to the advantage of this country. 
—If the Americans cannot undersell 
our planters, the latter have nothing to 
fear from , their competition; but if 
they can afford us a valuable necessary 
at.a Cheaper rate, very cogent reasons 
indeed would be required to shew, 
why we should not become their cus- 
tomers —There is surely nothing so 
very attractive, or advantageous, in the 
possession of the West India islands, 
as to induce us to tax ourselves for 
their support,—for such, to the con- 
sumers, is the real effect of every mo- 
nopoly. Sufficient employment for 
capital can still be found im this coun- 
try, and it is not necessary to force it 
into the colony trade, by giving an 
undue preference to its products over 
those of other countries ; and even if 
such employment could not be found, 
it would be impolitic in government to 
give any factitious encouragement to 
one de ent of industry, inasmuch 
as it is certain some See ee 
must be thereby proportionally de- 
pressed. No bed Gimiodiahiel have 
resulted te us from purchasing the 
cotton of the United States; on the 
contrary, it has been attended with the 
st effects. —The Americans have 
aken an equivalent in our manufac- 
tured goeds, and it is always reckoned 


Seventy fo Uicigh 

y-five 

3 cy four thousind #4 
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On the Crltture of Sugar in the United Sidtes. 


Capri 
good policy to import raw ‘materials 
with tee to Spit them When 
wrought up. If we shall heres 
purchase sugar from America, it Ww 


of enable her merchants to order 


larger quantities of our mantifacturég 
They will not, we may rest assured: 
send us their produce gratis, ahd they 
cannot take money in payment, the 
real value of gold and silver beim 
greater here than on the opposite | 

of the Atlantic. But su posing them 
to receive payment in a and silver, 
it would only shew, that we foui it 
More advantageous to export manufue 
tures to countries abounding in ‘thosé 
metals, and then to pay them Over 
the Americans, rather than tit 
directly to the latter. 

The remarks I have just made, 
apply equally to the case of any other 
power who might come into conipetis 
tion with our own sugar coloniés: and 
now that peace has been restoréd tp 
the country, and the attention of the 
legislature is no longer attracted 
the momentous discussions to ‘which’ 
arduous: and long protracted ‘con 
gave rise, I do ope that our system 
of colonial policy will be thoroug 
investigated.—I am_ not, aware tha 
it has been materially changed since 
Dr Smith exposed its mischievous 
tendency ; and I confess, I cannot see 
the utility of employing our soldiers 
and sailors at an infinite expense, to 
preserve a precarious authority over 
isles situated in an unhealthy and 
pestiferous climate, if we can purchase 
their products cheaper elsewhere. 

No colonies were ever reckoned $0 
important to this country, as those 
which now form the powerful repub- 
lic of the United States. But. has 
their independence had any bad effects 
on the wealth, commerce, or industry, 
of Great Britain? The reverse is 
decidedly the fact.—Without the ex- 
pense of maintaining armaments to 
defend these distant and extensive 
territories, we have continued to enjoy 
every previous advantage ting 
from their commercial intercourse.—As 
long as we can afford to sell manufac- 
tured ag to the Americans, cheaper 
than they can prepare them at home, 
and cheaper than they can purcha 
from any other power, we_ sha 
continue to supply their market. to 
preeieely the same extent we shoul 

ave done had. they still remained 
our colonies. —Surely no person ima 
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gines, that had America been depend- 
ent on this country, we could have 
compelled her to purchase our mer- 
se, though really higher than 
that of other states—Our colonial 
sie was always more liberal than 
that of spain; but did all the re- 
strictions, regulations, and guarda-cos- 
of that power, Prevent her colonies 
om being deluged with the commo- 
ties of England, France, and Ger- 
many? No custom-house regulations, 
however rigorously enforced, can ever 
mmand or preserve any market ; it is 
= by the comparative cheapness 
and | adit of the goods offered for 
sale, that the demand is regulated. 
The dread‘of being deprived of co- 
lonial produce, if we had no colonies, 
ears equally futile and unfounded. 
AV hat country can be mentioned, 
which, though it had no share in the 
colony trade, ever wanted its products, 
if disposed to pay for them? Coun- 
tries possessing extensive colonies are 
frequently reduced to great difficulties 
by foreigners refusing to buy their 
commodities, but when did we hear 
of any people refusing to sell? This 
ig altogether a visionary danger :—the 


Imported. 
143,611,596 lbs, 
78,476,165 
85,740,587 
129,969,997 
205,792,755 
3 
215,836,202 
86,694,229 
64,081,840 
68,368,792 
73,976,609 
72,437,561 
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desire to sell has always been, and 
must always be, as strong as the incli- 
nation to purehs t 
With the present colonial sy, 
the slaye trade can only be consid 
as nominally abolished.—I do net 
imagine any such keen and determined 
cpanidion would have been made to 
e slave registration bill, if vast num- 
bers of those wretched beings had. not 
still found their way te our islands. 
But when the cultivation of the sugar 
cane shall become general in America, 
it is to be presumed that this infamous 
traffic will be really put an end te. 
A government residing on the spot, 
can see that the laws preventing fresh 
importations are rigorously executed ; 
but the same thing cannot possibly be 
effected by a far distant government, 
whose agents must often be interested 
in a continuance of the traffic, which 


they are ] ngaged to suppress. 
The following table shews the quan- 
tity of sugar imported into the United 
States, and again exported, and, conse- 
quently, the quantity of foreign growth 
consumed in that republic from 1804 
to 1812, both inclusive. It is extracted 
from Mr Pitkins’ work, page 255. 


Exported, Consumed. 
97,734,209 Ibs. 45,877,387 Ibs. 
61,180,208 17,295,957 


23,323,482 
75,096,401 
122,808,993 
145,630,841 
143,419,605 
28,962,527 
45,297,338 
47,024,002 
18,268,347 
13,927,277 


Average consumption of foreign sugar in the United 


" States, during the twelve years ending with 1812, 


62,417,055 
54,873,596 
$2,983,762 
55,107,099 
72,716,597 
67,731, 702 
18,784,502 
21,344,790 
55,708,262 
58,510,284 


50,279,249 lbs. 
M. 
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MEMORANDUMS OF A VIEW-HUNTER. 

ba London, 8th Mar. 1817. 
MR EDITOR, 

Ir you can find room for some brief 

sketches of a view-hunter, who has a 

little enthusiasm in his line, and who, 

like not a few of his countrymen, has 


_been a view-hunting lately in France, 


his memorandum book is very much 

at your service. The sketches have at 

ae merit—they are warm from 
e. 


¥ 


Nol. 
To Dover. P 
——_—— Preparing the race-groun 

for the races. This raised a thai of 
ideas about the D , S——, the fair 
M , and all that, varied but pleas- 
ing.—Pretty pews | village ‘of 
Bridge in the bottom. “The coun 


rich with gentlemen’s houses and at 
den-like enclosures. ‘Ihe’ track Was 
now new to me. This had been tlie 
boundary of my former trips on the 





‘Dover road. The dale to the right, 
‘with hamlets, villages, churches, gen- 
tlemen’s seats, appears peculiarly ele- 
con with the plainness on 
fhe left. The road is carried along the 
east side of a valley. This valley is 
natrow and rich—of the glen sort— 
and, as we approach Dover, it has se- 
veral pleasing vista-openings in the 
Scottish style. 

We got a small peep of the channel, 
‘two or three miles from Dover. ‘The 
town itself is scarcely seen till we en- 
ter. On descending to the bottom, in 
which it stands, we took up a little 
man about twenty, one of the most 
free and easy persons I have ever met 
with. He introduced himself to us in 
&@ moment, and gave us all the infor- 
mation we wanted ; indeed, much more 
than my companion S—— seemed to 


want. But I was pleased with the - 


rattle for the moment. He, however, 
did not lack either sense or discrimi- 
nation. He pointed out the stream 
that creeps in the bottom, as being 
reckoned the richest in England of its 
size, for manufacturing returns.- So 
he said. Sew several paper manufac- 
tories and flour mills. One of the 
former, he said, was famous for fine 
; the scenery of its banks pleas- 
ing, and from this account it became 
more interesting. It seems to descend 
from a vista on the right, and to run 
only four or five miles. 
tum was attracted y a 
oung women promenading 
fa green eld on its bans, nent avery 
rustic chapel and church-yard ; 
t fifty feet square. 
The whole formed a fine rural picture. 
“On destending to the level of the 
stream, we found both the footway 
and the road covered with walkers; 
for this was Sunday afternoon, and the 
weather was uncommonly fine. When 
we entered the town, we still found 
the footway—for it has a footway on 
each side, and this was one of the few 
we were to see for many a hundred 
mile—still crowded with promenaders. 
The people well dressed, particularly 
the women. The girls very pretty. 
Seldom have seen so many fine faces 
in a town of the same size ; but it was 
Kent. A smile on every countenance. 
I like to see the evening of the Sab- 
bath-day kept in this cheerful but de- 


corous manner. 
this with what I see 


I shall com 
at Calais, I to my companions of 
the top. 
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CAptil 
Dover. 


At the Paris hotel. V house, 
Civi] and attentive. Vales é 


4 passen- 
gers to and from the Continent. Walk. 
ed out with my companions, Dr ‘B, 
and Mr S. to view-hunt a little on the 
heights on so fine an afternoon. The 
town built on a narrow slip of land ‘at 
the bottom of steep chalky cliffs. As. 
cended a circular excavation in the 
chalk. Three winding stairs up it; of 
about 200 steps. Made some years ago, 
Sentinels both at the entry below and 
above. Part of the works of defetice, 
on the top of the hill, a little to the 
right of this. Ascend it ‘by ladder 
stairs on the outside. These havea 
fine effect, combined with the fortifi- 
cations. The castle, also, has a vener- 
able and picturesque appearance from 
this station. ; 

I inquired about Shak ’s: cliff 
of the soldiers. A decent-looking mi- 
litiaman, who was carrying a pretty 
child, while two more were playing 
round him, pointed it out to me—a 
mile or so off. A few halfpence made 
the little folks very happy, and the 
parent’s fond eye glisten with delight. 
I cast a wishful look to this favourite 
cliff:—The declining day was so fine. 
But Dr B. said, he was so fatigued he 
could not think of it ; and as I could 
not leave him so abruptly, I was obliged 
to give up the project, but not with- 
out regret that was constantly recur- 
ring. This is the inconvenience of a 
view-hunter entangling himself with 
any non-view-hunter as a travelling 
companion. He is prevented from 
seeing half of what he may see—A 
word to view-hunters. I determined 
to give my companions the slip ‘for the 
future, except at meals. , 

I then ——— ascending to’ the 
citadel. The way at first steep, and 
nearly on the edge of the eee 
Dr B. said to some of the i 
who pointed out our way, as they were 
reclining on the declivity, that it looke 
ed like ascending to the skies. No- 
thing of that sort, said a drummer. I 
have climbed it often, and I never 
found I was a bit nearer heaven than 
before. The pert drummer might not 
ve very far wrong with respect to him- 
self. 

The view of the harbour, which is 
a tide one, and very extensive, having 
gates between the outer and inner 
station, with the ships so far below us, 
formed an interesting picture. , The 
sea was delightfully calm.. The white 
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cliffs of France, whither we were go- 
ing, had their effect. The sight set 
us a talking of the probability of the 
unction of Great Britain formerly 
with the Contin a ra ge of 
the soil; and other logical pheno- 
mena, and the proximity, seemed to 
make a junction likely ; the vast len 
of the British channel, and the wide 
‘German Qcean approaching so near, 
.render a separation from the first. as 


natural. In short, whether this part 


of the channel was once an isthmus, 
and Albion a peninsula, or not, will 
ever be a doubtful speculation. We 
shave nothing but . conjectural reasons, ° 
and these appear to be as strong on the 
one side as the other. 

Two very bonny lasses, with a fine 
child, ascended at the same time with 
us, but still nearer the precipice. I 
begged them, for Heaven's sake, not to 
-goso near. They laughed, and went 
still nearer ; and sat down almost on 
the very edge of the tremendous pre- 
cipice, which, even. at the distance 
we were standing, made us shudder. 
Goodbye, my poor dears, said I to 
them; I shall see you no more. They 
-gave me some jocular reply. Such is 
the effect of custom. 

Went up to the citadel.. Not al- 
lowed to enter. A nice-looking wo- 
man and her husband on the draw- 
bridge. She seemed quite frightened. 
On raising my eyes, I soon found the 
cause of her terror. They were going 
to fire the evening gun from the ram- 

The picture was truly fine. 
The poor female was crouching down 
on the bridge, though the gun was 
full twelve feet above her, and stop- 
ping her ears; and the artillery men 
were standing in order by it, waiting 
till the sun, who was now going down, 
should sink under.the‘hill. We were 
at unequal distances; watching the 
hand. that held the lighted match. 
-This was applied. The height seemed 
to shake under us... The thunder ran 
round the hills for some time, and re- 
turned again. The varied and pleas- 
ing form of these winding heights, 
with their picturesque ornaments,— 
the glens between them, which put 
me in mind of some. of the glens of 
the Grampians, though in miniature, 
—and the brilliant tints which the sun 
had left behind him, received such an 
addition from this simple and familiar 
incident, that Dr B.; who seemed to 


ati a moderate share of view- 
au contig cateediateic exclaimed, ’Tis 
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truly grand and beautiful. I felt the 
justness of the observation home, and 
I echoed it with the most cordial as- 


sent, 

As we marched off, highly ene 
with this short avvaiing view-hunt, 
we were assailed by a host of native 
enemies. These were hornets. I did 


-not. mind them, and ‘they. soon left 


me. But Dr B. was quite alarmed. 
In vain I advised him to let. them 
alone. The more he laboured to chase 
these away, the more furious 
and numerous did. théy return to the 
attack. I have frequently found these 
insects near cannon and ordnance de- 
pots. I do not know why, 

While we sat at tea, a little valetu- 
dinarian Jew, whom they called Mo- 
ses, offered his services in the money- 
changing line. He said he followed 
this business merely for the sake of a - 
little amusing employment. He charg- 
eda penny more for his Louises (of 
twenty francs) than I had paid in 
London, or 16s. 4d. He. wanted very 
much to tempt me to part with some 
of the slips of paper I had received 
from Hammersley, for French gold,— 
no doubt by way of amusement also. 
But in vain he offered me a douceur, 
as I meant.to keep my paper till I got 
to nigel He renee an, the coffee- 
room, and again ain he attempt- 
ed to bribe me to part with it. Pho! 
thought I, as I sipt my tea ; and is the 
theory of our bullion committee come 


to this in practice.. The notes of, the 
Bank of England, alone, are now from 
eight to ten millions more than when 
this learned. body, far above the pre- 
judices of metal-money times no doubt, 


were theorizing ; yet here,is a 
Jew (for the sake of mere amusement, 
it is granted) offers me.more gold for 
my paper. money, than even its ‘mint 


price warrants... His. ney,,.also, 
certainly looks very eat eee tinten- 
sidering paper really more) valuable 
than gold... ’Tis a'pity that facts, will 
still be giving the negation. flat to cer- 
tain favourite theories. We: shall, 
however, reach something like good 
sense on money at length, perhaps. I 
say good, and net common sense; for 
the common sense on the subject of 
money, as on many others, has agood 
deal of that tive kind of ‘sense in 
it, which is styled nonsense. 

All this, it is to be noticed, I thought, 
and not said. From some remark that 
had fallen from,Dr B,. I perceived he 
was an adherent of the metal, money 
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party, and I was decided isan of 
paper, Now, it is well known, that a 
argumentation on and 
metal money, unless sleet ts termi- 
nated by a yi or @. duel,—to say 
nothing of disturbing all around us 
with our noise,—seldom, on a mode- 
rate tion, ahates in its violence 
in less than two hours and a half. 
But I wished to retire to bed early, 
and therefore I did not offer hattle. 
My bed-room was just under a per- 
pendicular cliff of chalk, say, from 150 
to2Q0 feet high. Supposenow, thought 
I to myself, this cliff should tumble 


down in the night. However, thought’ 


I to myself again, this perpendi 
gli bas stood dacing the nights of 
thousand years, and why should 
it, of all nights, fall down on the very 
aight that I sleep at Dover ?—And 
there I did, and very soundly 
In three minutes I was uncon- 
scious of existence, and dreamt neither 
of Jews changing money for mere 
amusement, metal nor paper, bullion 
committees, nor yet perpendicular cliffs 


And now, sir, with your permission, 
I shall postpone my invasion of France 
till next month. 


I 


ACCOUNT OF THE AMERICAN STEAM 
FRIGATE. 
MB EDITOR, 
As the following account of the 
steam frigate lately built in America, 
so far as 1 know, not yet been 
published in this country, I have 
taken the liberty of transmitting it for 
your Magazine. It was communi- 
cated to me some time ago by Samuel 
L. Mitchill, M.D.F.R.S.E. of New 
York, one of the commissioners who 
superintended its construction.—I am, 
Sir, yours, &c. D. Brewsrzz. 
Edinburgh, March 4th, 18:7. 


ag apr’ Rutgers, Samuel L. 
itchill, and Thomas Morris, the 
commissioners superintending the 
construction of a Steam Vessel of 
War, to the secretary of the navy. 

New York, December 28, 1815. 
S1z,—The war which was terminated 
by the treaty of Ghent, afforded, during 
its short continuance, a glorious dis- 
lay of the valour of the United States 
byland and by sea--it made them better 
known to foreign nations, and, what 
is of much greater importance, it con- 
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tributed to make them better acquaint. 
ed with themselves—it excited new 
enterprises—it educed latent talents— 
it stimulated to exertions unknown to 
our people before. 

A long extent of coast was exposed 
to an enemy, powerful aboye 
other on the ocean. His commanders 
threatened to lay. waste our country 
with fire and sword, and, actually, in 
various instances, carried their menaces 
into execution. It became necessary, 
for our defence, to resist, by every 
“Tena method, such a formidable 
Oe. ' 

It was conceived, by a most in 
nious and enterprising citizen, that 
the power of steam could be employed 
to propel a floating battery, carrying 
heavy guns, to the destruction of any 
hostile force that should hover on the 
shores, or enter the ports of our Atlan- 
tic frontier. The perfect and admir- 
able success of his project, for moving 
boats containing travellers and hag- 
gage by the same elastic agent, opened 
the way to its employment for — 
ing warriors and the apparatus 
fighting. 

The plan was submitted to the cone 
sideration of the executive df an-en- 
lightened government. Con , in- 
fluenced by the most liberal and 
patriotic spirit, appropriated money 
for the experiment ; and the navy de- 
partment, then conducted by the Ho- 
nourable William Jones, appointed 
commissioners to superintend the con- 
struction of a convenient vessel under 
the direction of Robert Fulton, Esq. 
the inventor, as engineer, and of 
Messrs Adam and Noah Brown, as 
naval constructors. The enterprise, 
from its commencement, and during 
a considerable part of its | engarre 
operations, was aided by zealous 
co-operation of major-general Dear- 
born, then holding his head-quarters 
at the city of New York, as the offi- 
cer commanding the third military dis- 
trict. The loss of his valuable counsel, 
in conducting a work which he had 
maturely considered, and which he 
strongly recommended, was the con- 
sequence of his removal to another 
section of the union, where his pro- 
a talents were specially requir- 


The keels of this steam frigate were 
laid on the 20th day of June, 1814. 
The strietest blockade the enemy could 
enforce, interrupted the coasting trade, 
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and greatly enhanced the price of tinie 
ber. orThe vigilance with which he 
ed our coast against intercourse 

with foreign oo aes — 
the importation o and iron. 
The satne impediment Tatterided the 
supplies of coal, heretofore brought to 
New York from Richmond and Li- 
verpool. Lead; in like manner, Was 
procured under additidnal disadvan- 
These attempts of the enemy 

‘to frustrate the design were vain and 
impotent. Ali the obstacles were sur- 
mounted. . Scarcity of the necessary 
woods and metals was overcome by 
strenuous exertions ; and all the block- 
ading squadron could achieve, was not 
adisappointment im the undertaking, 
but merely an increase of the expense. 
So, in respect to tradesmen and la- 
bourers, there wasan extraordinary dif- 
ficulty. Ship-wrights had repaired to 
the lakes for repelling the enemy, in 
such numbers, that comparatively 
speaking, few were left én the Sea- 
board. A large portién of the men 
who had been eng in daily work, 


had enlisted ‘as soldiers, and had march- 
ed under the banners of the nation to 
the defence of its rights—yet, amidst 
the scarcity of hands, a sufficient num- 


ber was procured for the purpdse 
which the commissioners had in charge. 
‘An increase of wages was the chief 
impediment, and this they were ena- 
bled practically to overcome. 

By the —— combination of 
diligence and skill, on the part of 
the engineer and the constructors, the 
business was so accelerated, that the 
vessel was launched on the 29th day of 
October, amidst the plaudits of an 
unusual number of citizens. 

Measures were immediately taken 
to complete her equipment ; the boiler, 
the engine, and the machinery, were 
put in board with all possible expedi- 
tion. Their weight and size far sur- 
passed any thing that had been wit- 


ore among us. 

The stores of artillery in New York 
not furnishing the number and kind 
of cannon which she was destined to 
carry, it became necessary to traisport 
guns from Philadelphia. A prize 
taken from the enemy, put some fit 
and excellent pieces at the disposition 
of the navy department. ‘To avoid the 
danger of capture by the enemy's 
cruizers, these were ‘carried over 
miry roads of New Jersey. Twenty 
heavy cannon were thus conveyed by 
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the strength of horses. Carriages éf 
the most approved model were cons 
structed, and every thing done td 
bring her into prompt action, a8 an 
efficient —— war. 

About thi e, an officer 
erninent for bravéry and discipline, 
was commissioned by the government 
to her command. Prior to this event, 
it had been intended by the commise 
siohers to finish her conformably to the 
plan originally submitted to the exé¢us 
tive. She was a structure resting upoh 
two boats, and keels separated from end 
to end by a canal 16 feet wide, and 156 
long. One boat contained the cauldrons 
of copper to prepare her stéam. The 
vast cylinder of iron, with its 
lever, and wheels, occupied a of its 
fellow ; the great water- revolved 
in the space between them ; the niain 
or gun deck supported her armaméeiit, 
and was protected by a bulwark 4. feet 
10 inches thick, of solid timber. Thi 
was pierced by 30 port holes, to le 
as many 82 to fire red hot 
balls; her upper or spar deck wiis plain, 
and she was to be propelled by her 
enginery alone. 

It was the opinion of Captain Porter 
and Mr Fulton, that the upper deek 
ought to be sutrounded with a bul- 
wark and stanchions—that two stout 
masts should be erected to support 
latteen sails—that there should be 
bowsprits for jibs, and that she should 
be rigged in a corresponding style. 
Under authorities so great, and with 
the expectation of being able to raise 
the blockade of New London, by de- 
‘stroying, taking, or routing the erie- 
my’s shipg, all these additions were 
adopted, and incorporated with the 
vessel. : 

It must here be observed, that, dur- 
ing the exhaustion of the treasury, 
and the temporary depression of pu 
lic credit, the commissioners were ex- 
ceedingly embarrassed ;—their ‘pay- 
ments were made in treasury notes, 
which they were positively instructed 
to negotiate at par. On several occa- 
sions even these were so long with- 
theld, that the persons who ‘had ad- 
vanced materials and labour were im- 
portunate for payment, or silently dis- 
contented. To . certain extent, the 
commissioners pledged their private 
credit. Notwithdtending all this, the 
men, at one time, actually ‘broke off. 
The work was retarded, and her com~ 
pletion was unavoidably deferred, to 
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the greht disappointment of the com- 
missioners, until winter rendered it 
impossible for her to act. 

Under all this pressure, they never- 
theless persevered in the important 
object confided to them. But their 
exertions a ——2 b woe 
premature and unexpected death o 
the engineer. The world was de- 

ved of his invaluable labours, before 

had completed this favourite under- 

. We will not inquire, where- 

fore, in the dispensations of Divine 

Providence, he was not permitted to 

realize his grand conception. His dis- 

coveries, however, survive for the hene- 

Sit of mankind, and will extend to un- 
born generations. 

At length all matters were ready for 
a trial of the machinery to urge such 
a bulky vessel through the water. 
This essay was made on the first da 
of June, 1815. She proved herself 
capable of opposing the wind, and of 
stemming the tide, of crossing cur- 
rents, and of being steered among ves- 
sels riding at anchor, though the wea- 
ther was boisterous and the water 
rough. Her performance demonstrat- 
ed, that the project was successful— 
no doubt remained that a floating 


at composed of heavy artillery, 
could be moved by steam. The com- 
missioners returned from the exercise 
of the day, satisfied that the vessel 


would answer the intended purpose, 
and consoled themselves that their care 
had been bestowed upon a worthy ob- 
ject. 
But it was discovered that various 
alterations were n . Guided 
by the light of experience, they caused 
some errors to be corr , and some 
defects to be supplied. She was pre- 

for a second voyage with all 
practicable speed. 

On the 4th day of July she was 
again put in action. She performed 
a trip to the ocean, eastward of Sandy 
Hook, and back again, a distance of 
fifty-three miles, in eight hours and 
twenty minutes. A part of this time 
she had the tide against her, and had 
no assistance whatever from sails. Of 
the gentlemen who formed the com- 
pany invited to witness the experi- 
ment, not one entertained a doubt of 
her fitness for the intended purpose. 

Additional experiments were, _ 
withstanding, necessary to be sought, 
for quickening and directing her mo- 
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tion. These were devised and exes 
cuted = all possible care. 

Suitable arrangements havi 
made, a third trial of her att ee: 
attempted on the 11th day of Septem. 
ber, with the weight of twenty-six of 
her long and ponderous guns, and a 
considerable quantity of ammunition 
and stores on board ; her draft of water 
was short of eleven feet. She 
her course, by inverting the motion of 
the wheels, without the necessity of 
putting about. She fired salutes as 
she passed the forts, and she overcame 
the resistance of wind and tide in her 
progress down the bay. She perform. 
ed beautiful manceuvres around. the 
United States frigate, Java, then at an- 
chor near the light-house. She moved 
with remarkable celerity, and she was 
perfectly obedient to her double helm. 
It was observed, that the explosions 
of powder produced very little con. 
cussion. 

The machinery was not affected by 
it in the smallest degree. Her pro- 
gress, during the firing, was steady 
and uninterrupted. On the most ac- 
curate calculations, derived from heay- 
ing the log, her average velocity was 
five and one-half miles per hour. Not- 
withstanding the resistance of currents, 
she was found to make head way at 
the rate of two miles an hour against 
the ebb of the East River, runni 
three and one-half knots. The day's 
exercise was satisfactory to the re- 
spectable company who attended, be- 
yond their utmost expectations. It 
was universally agreed, that we now 

a new auxiliary against every 
maritime invader. The city of New 
York, exposed as it is, was considered 
as having the means of rendering itself 
invulnerable. The Delaware, the 
Chesapeake, Long Island Sound, and 
every Other bay and harbour in the 
nation, may be protected by the same 
tremendous power. 

Among the inconveniences observa- 
ble during the experiment, was the 
heat endured by the men who attend- 
ed the fires. To enable a correct judg- 
ment to be formed on this point, one 
of the commissioners (Dr Mitchill,) 
descended, and examined by a ther- 
mometer the temperature of the hold 
between the two boilers. The quick- 
silver, exposed to the radiant heat of 
the burning fuel, rose to one hun 
and sixteen degrees of Fahrenheit's 
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scale. Though exposed thus to its 
intensity, he experienced no indisposi- 
tion afterwards. ‘The analogy of pot- 
teries, forges, glass-houses, kitchens, 
and Be places pont igh heats are 
habitually exposed to eats, is 
familiar to persons of business and of 
reflection. In all such occupations, 
the men, by proper relays, perform 
their services perfectly well. 

The government, however, well un- 
derstand, that the hold of the present 
vessel could be rendered cooler by 
other apertures for the adinission of 
air, and that in building another steam 
frigate, the comfort of the firemen 
might be provided for, as in the ordi- 
nary steam-boats. 

The commissioners congratulate the 
government and the nation on the 
event of this noble project. Honour- 
able alike to its author and its patrons, 
it constitutes an era in warfare and the 
arts. The arrival of peace, indeed, 
has disappointed the expectations of 
conducting her to battle. That last 


and conclusive act, of showing her su- 
periority in combat, it has not been in 
the power of the commissioners to 
make. 

If a continuance of tranquillity 


should be our lot, and this steam ves- 
sel of war be not required for the pub- 
lic defence, the nation may rejoice that 
the fact we haye ascertained is of in- 
calculably greater value than the ex- 
penditure,—and that if the present 
structure should perish, we have the 
information never to perish, how, on 
a future emérgency, another may be 
built. The requisite variations will 
be dictated by circumstances. 

Owing to the cessation of hostilities, 
it has been deemed inexpedient to 
finish and equip her as for immediate 
and active employ. In a few weeks 
every thing that is incomplete could 
receive the proper adjustment. 

After so much has been done, and 
with such encouraging results, it be- 
comes the commissioners to recom- 
mend that the steam frigate be officer- 
ed and manned for discipline and prac- 
, tice. A discreet commander, with a 
selected crew, could acquire experience 
in the mode of navigating this pecu- 
liar vessel. The supplies of fuel, the 
tending of the fire, the replenishing of 
the expended water, the management 
of the mechanism, the heating of shot, 
_ the exercise of the guns, and various 
other matters, can’ only become fa- 

Vor. I. 
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miliar by use. It is highly important 
that a outies of Ponte dk marines 
should vedanta in the erate 
economy of the steam “— ; 

will augment, diffuse, an perpemaite 
knowledge. When, in process of time, 
another war shall call for more struc- 
tures of this kind, men, 

trained to her tacties, may be des- 
patched to the several stations where 
they may be wanted. If, on any such 
disposition, the government 

desire a good and faithful agent, the 
commissioners recommend Captain 
Obed Smith to notice, as a person who 
has ably performed the duties of in- 
spector from the beginning to the end 
of the concern. 

Annexed to the report, you will 
find, Sir, several statements explana- 
tory of the subject. A separate report 
of our colleague, the Honourable 
Oliver Wolcott, whose removal from 
New York precluded him from at- 
tending to the latter part of the bu- 
siness with his accustomed zeal and 
fidelity, is herewith presented. A 
drawing of her form and a ce, 
by Mr Morgan, as being likely to give 
satisfaction to the department, is also 
subjoined, as are likewise an inventory 


of her furniture and effects, and an 


account of the timber and metals: con- 
solidated in her fabric. 
It is hoped these communications 

will evince the pains taken by the 
commissioners to execute the honour- 
able and responsible trust reposed in 
them by the government. 

Samu. L. Mitcnitt. 

Tsromas Morais, 

Henry RutcGers. 


— 
ON SITTING BELOW THE SALT. 
MR EDITOR, 

Ir is very pleasing to observe with 
what care the most popular writers of 
this age are obliged to guard against 
introducing any circumstances, even 
in their works, of a nature entirel 

fictitious, which do not harmonize wi 

the manners of the period wherein the 
scene of their story is laid. The exam- 
ple of such authors as Scott, Southey, 
and. Byron, who display so much 
erudition even in the most trifling 
matters of costume, must soon pnt an 
end to the rage for historical $ 
and romances from the pens of such 
half-informed writers as Miss Porter, 
Miss Holford, and = like. Thenovels 
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on fact,’ as they are called, 

i come of ete female con- 

i ve thought fit to present 
world, abound ev here in vio- 

ions of historical as gross, and 

ia sins against costume as glaring, 
ever astounded the reader of a ro- 
mance of the thirteenth century. As 
in these productions of that dark age, 
Achilles and Hector are always painted 
like true knights of Languedoc or Ar- 
morica, with saltires and fesses on 
their shields, with mottos, merrymen, 
pennons, gonfalons, caps of mainten- 
ance, close viziers, tabarts, trumpeters, 
and all the trappings of Gothic chi- 
valry,—so, in the “ Scottish Chiefs,” 
we find Sir William Wallace, “‘ that 
stalwart knycht of Elderslee,” meta- 
morphosed into an interesting young 
colonel, making love to a delicate lady, 
with one arm in a sling, and a cam- 
bric handkerchief in his hand—quot- 
ing Ossian, warbling ballads, and re- 
covered from a sentimental swoon by 
the application of a crystal smelling- 
bottle. It would have been cruel 
i to have brought so fine a 
tleman to the block on Tower-hill ; 

so Miss Porter contrives to smuggle 
Sir William out of the way on the fatal 
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their blood, was a mere invention ot 
the facetious author, and entirely with- 
out any foundation in history,—or, as 
one of them expressed it, Zofum merum 
sal. It struck me at the time, that 
the usage was not so new to my ears 
as it seemed to be to theirs, and, on 
coming home, I looked into a volume 
of old English ballads, where I found 
the following verse ; 
‘* Thou art a carle mean of degre, 
Ye salte yt doth stande twain me and thee; 
But anthouhadst been of ane gentyl strayne, 
I wold have bitten my gante* againe.” 
An instance of the importance at. 
tached to the circumstance of bei 
seated above the salt, occurs Press. 
later work—‘‘ The Memorie of the 
Somervilles,” a curious book, edited 
last year by Mr Walter Scott.“ It 
was,” says Lord Somerville, (who 
wrote about the year 1680) “as much 
out of peike as to give obedience to 
this act of the assemblies, that Wal- 
ter Stewart of Allontoune, and Sir 
James his brother, both heretors in 
the parish of Cambusnethen, the first, 
from some antiquity, a fewar of the 
Earle of Tweddill’s in Auchtermuire, 
whose predecessors, until this man, 
never came to sit above the salt- 


ing, and introduces a dead porter foot, when at the Laird of Cambus- 


morning. 
= his head chopped off in his 
stead. 

These observations were suggested to 
me, by hearing some persons, in a com- 
pany where I was the other day, call in 

uestion the accuracy of the author of 
the ‘ Tales of my Landlord,’ in respect 
to an antiquarian remark which he has 
introd in two different parts of his 
work. The first occurs in the descri 
tion of the feast, in p. 251 of the 
* Black Dwarf.’—‘ Beneath the Salt- 
cellar,” says he, (a massive piece of 
plate which ¢ occupied the middle of the 
table,) “ sate the sine nomine turba, 
men whose vahity was gratified by oc- 
cupying even the subordinate space at 
the social board, while the distinction 
observed in ranking them was a salvo 
to the pride of their superiors.” In 
the same manner, in the tale of ‘ Old 
Mortality,’ in the admirable picture 
of the Laird of Milnwood’s dinner, the 
old butler, Cuddie, &e. sat “ at a con- 
siderable distance from the Laird, and, 
of course, below the salt.” The critics, 
whose remarks it was my fortune to 
hear, were of opinion, that this usage of 
placing guests above or below the salt, 
according to the degree of nobility in 


Se cates oeery Sabi hyn which 
or ordi every Sabboth they d 

at, as did most of the Neca omer 
the parish of any account.” Vol. ii, 
p- 394. 

The same author is indeed so fami- 
liar with this usage as one of every-day 
observance, that he takes notice of it 
again in speaking of a provost of Edine 
burgh :—*‘ He was a gentleman of very 
mean family upon Clyde, being bro- 
ther german to the Goodman of Allen- 
tone, whose predecessors never came to 
sit above the salt-foot.” P. 380, ibid, . 

I have observed, in several houses of 
distinction, certain very largeand massy 
pieces of plate—of a globular form, and 
commonly with two handles, which, 
although they go by a different name, 
I have at times suspected to be-no 
other than “‘ salt-foots,” or, as it 
should be written, salt-vats. To 
whatever uses these may be applied, I 
have always been inclined to say with 
Plautus— 


" henge te tum esse Matulam cree 


I shall endeavour to procure a draw- 





* i. e. glove. 
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ing of a very beautiful one, in the pos- 
semibn of an honourable person in this 
neighbourhood, and send it you, along 
with a few further remarks, if possi- 
ble, before the publication of your se- 


lly, 
Je. 


cond Number. Yours 
Stockbridge, March 17, 1817. 


a 
THE CRANIOLOGICAL CONTROVERSY. 


Some Observations on the late Pamph- 
lets of Dr Gordon and Dr Spurzheim. 


MR EDITOR, 

No tions have engaged more 
attention, or have more frequently af- 
forded a topic for conversation, since 
the time of Joanna Southcote, than 
those of Drs Gall and Spurzheim. 
Your readers, I presume, have heard 
of these gentlemen and their doctrines, 
and perhaps may be amused by a few 
remarks on the craniological controver- 
sy. One of these learned persons, who 
lately lectured in this city, has been 
remarkably active in the promulgation 
of his new system, and has devoted 
many years to its explanation, in all 
the principal cities towns of Eu- 
rope. Of this system it is unnecessary 
here to give any detailed account. Its 
outlines have been made so generally 
known by the unwearied eloquence of 
Dr Spurzheim, in his writings and 
‘by his lectures, that I beg to refer the 
very few persons, who have not heard 
the latter to the perusal of the former. 
I shall here offer only some general 
observations on a treatise lately pub- 
lished on the subject by Dr Gordon, 
and on a pamphlet by Dr Spurzheim, 
intended as a reply. 

The craniological system of Drs 
Gall and Spurzheim has been very 
fully detailed and discussed in all the 
literary journals of this country, and 
they have been very unanimous in 
deciding on its merits. The Edin- 
burgh Review stood foremost in oppo- 
sition to this new system, and pointed 
out more fully and clearly than the 
rest, the anatomical errors on which it 
was founded. Dr Spurzheim, en- 

by his success in England— 
relying, it may be also, on his 
sonal address, and on the plausible 
sophistry with which he explained his 
Fed its read tion with 
the multitude of readers, who were of 
course incapable of detecting its er- 
rors—resolved to visit Edinburgh ; 
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and there to repress the voice of 
position je Pe influence that might 
accompany his immediate presente. 

On concluding his lectures at Bath 
and Clifton, he there announced his 
intention of visiting this northern 
capital ;.at the same time exciting the 
sympathy of his audience, by declar- 
ing, “ that he was gst his 
enemies.” At Clifton, particularly, 
he had gained many proselytes; au 
so occupied were the ladies there in 
settling the manifestations of mind 
from the bumps on each other’s skulls, 
that carefully to braid the hair, -« 
der to conceal wrong propensities, | 
came a matter of very serious atten- 
tion. The following fact, which ‘a¢- 
tually occurred at a party in Clifton, 
will shew with what a nice accuracy 
Dr Spurzheim had taught his fair dis- 
ciples to discover in their neighbours 
particular manifestations of mind ;— 
and I give it as a short lesson of cau- 
tion to their sister ctaniologists in Ed- 
~ ite, we geal st 50 
A lady in a part 
pretty audibly, that on a certain toatl 
very near her, she perceived a —- 
cious bump. The lady to whom 
head belonged, hearing this observa- 
tion, to the informant, and, de- 
claring that she would instantly re- 
mate this organ which had excited a 
suspicion of a wrong ity, im- 
mediately took from her hair a tonal 
comb, which, lying concealed, had 
caused the mantiestation. 

Dr Spurzheim arrived in Edin 
soon after the commencement of 
last summer session at this university. 
He gave several demonstrations of a 
calf’s and sheep’s brain in Dr Bar- 
clay’s lecture-room ; and as soon as he 
could procure a human brain, he be- 
gan his demonstrations on that organ 
in the class-room of Professor Thom- 
son and Dr Gordon. _— Na 
fair opportunity to put to shame 
critics of Edinburg » who had so se- 
verely ridiculed his system. This was 
the time to support his written dis- 
coveries by demonstration. His 
new and su: mode of 
the human n, could now readily 
be made manifest by a public exhi- 
bition of his skil) before some of the 
most eminent and 
tioners in the kingdom. A human 
brain was placed before him ;—that 
organ on which his system was found- 
ed, and his alleged discoveries respecte 
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ing which had already gained him 
such celebrity. The interpreter of 
mind took up his scalpel, and the 
learned men of the city sat around in 
silent expectation. In such a situa- 
tion, there was one course which, it 
i imagined, Dr Spurzheim 
would eptelaie have pursued. As the 
colleague of Dr Gall, he had been ac- 
cused, in no very ambiguous terms, 
by the Edinburgh Review, of wilful 
misrepresentation, and of gross ig- 
norance in a science which he pre- 
tended to have enriched by new dis- 
coyeries. These accusations, bein 
ymous, he certainly was not boun 
tice. _ Convinced, however, as he 
have. been, that such heavy 
against him were well known 
audience, he surely must have 
iarly anxious to do away any 
_bad impression they might have made, 
rh minute and clear exposition of 
-his leading doctrines, and a decisive 
demonstration of the correctness of his 
anatomical views. Strong in his own 


integrity, and in the soundness of his 
system, we can conceive him gladly 
preparing to confound his enemies, by 
to the testimony of their 
own senses, and claiming, for an ac- 


tual exhibition of new anatomical facts, 
a belief in the theories which he had 
deduced from their existence. How 
Dr Spurzheim. availed himself of 
such an opportunity is well known 
to all who witnessed his dissection. 
Far from establishing his claims to 

discoveries by actual de- 
monstration, it ap that he in- 
volved himself a his system in 
further discredit, by his visible ina- 
bility to display the new structure he 
had so confidently described. He left 
very little doubt, I believe, on the 
minds of his audience, as to the merits 
of craniology. In order, however, still 
further to obviate misrepresentation, 
pt Ey the claims of Gall and 
S in a proper light, Dr Gor- 
don drew up a treatise, entitled, “‘ Ob- 
servations on the Structure of the 
Brain, comprising an estimate of the 
claims of Drs Gall and Spurzheim to 
discovery in the anatomy of that or- 
gan.” the title-page of this treat- 
ise he placed his name. This, let it 
be observed, was no anonymous attack 
which an individual pass over 
without notice. It is a treatise in 
which the author y brings 
forward accusations most' direct and 


[April 


pointed, and which, if well founded, 
go very far to affect the credit and 


character of Dr Spurzheim. 


This gentleman and his coll 
have asserted, that no anatomist = 
fore themselves believed that the brain 
was, throughout, of a fibrous struc- 
ture. This, therefore, they claim as 
a discovery peculiarly their own, and 
considering it one of high importance, 
they style it, “‘ La premiere et la plus 
importante des decouvertes, celle sans 
la quelle toutes les autres seroient im- 
parfaites.” Dr Gordon proves very 
satisfactorily, that from the time of 
Malpighi in 1664, downwards, such 
a fibrous structure was believed to ex- 
ist every where throughout the cere- 
bral mass. To such proofs Dr Spurz- 
heim, in his pamphlet, returns no an- 
swer. ‘This first and most important 
of their discoveries turns out, there~ 
fore, to be no discovery at all—and 
it will be seen that all the others are 
indeed “ imparfaites.” 

Drs Gall and Spurzheim wished to 
appropriate to themselves the method 
of scraping the brain, as a mode of 
dissection peculiar to themselves, and 
best calculated to display its structure. 
Dr Gordon asserts, that this method 
was not invented by them. To this 
assertion Dr Spurzheim assents by his 
silence. 

One of the most important points 
in his and Dr Gall’s anatomical dis- 
coveries, concerns, as we are told by 
Dr Spurzheim, the two orders of fi- 
bres, viz. diverging, and converging or 
uniting. It is in fact upon the existence 
of these peculiarly arranged fibres, and 
upon the proof of a statement which has 
been positively advanced, that the 
brown matter secretes the white, that 
the whole system of Drs Gall and 
Spurzheim depends. I beg your read- 
ers particularly to notice, that it is w 
on the communication between the 
brown matter and the white medullary 
substance, to which it serves as a cov- 
ering, that the doctrines of craniology 
depend for their chief support. Ima- 
gine no such communication to exist, 
and the brown capsule of the brain, 
and cerebellum, is nothing more than 
an unconnected covering to the white 
substance beneath. Now, in this case, 
if mind can be manifested by external 
signs on the head, these signs being 
caused by swellings, or a peculiar con- 
formation of some substance within 
the cranium—that substance must 
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pe the brown matter, and the brown 
matter alone. The white medullary 
substance, with all its curious cavities 
and arrangements, has nothing to do 
in such mental manifestations, and the 
whole nervous system is alike exclud- 
ed. Dr Spurzheim, however, main- 
tains, that the whole medullary sub- 
stance is secreted by the brown, and 
that a communication can be shewn to 
exist between them by a system of di- 
verging and converging fibres. Sure- 
~ °9 must have discovered these fi- 
bres by an actual dissection—his writ- 
ings assert this ;—their existence is a 
sine-qua-non to his whole system.— 
Now Dr Gordon distinctly states, that 
Spurzheim never did demonstrate such 
communication between the brown 
and nervous matter—he did not de- 
monstrate these diverging and con- 
verging fibres when called upon to do 
so; and moreover, Dr Gordon posi- 
tively denies that any such arrange- 
ment can be shewn to exist in the 
cerebral mass. How does Dr Spurz- 
heim attempt to parry this home- 
thrust, which goes to terminate his 
eraniological existence? Very simply, 
by - exclamation of ‘‘ Hey ho! is it 
so?” 

In another part of his pamphlet, 
indeed, p. 27, he offers to shew con- 
verging fibres to any one who shall 
procure ‘‘ a fresh brain ;” and at p. 
38, mentioning the “ reinforcing fi- 
bres,” which Dr Gordon denies are 
susceptible of demonstration, he offers 
“ to demonstrate all these statements 
to any one who shall procure a fresh 
brain.” Every one who knows the 
very great difficulty there is in pro- 
curing a recent brain, will easily per- 
ceive that Dr Sputzheim is making 
merry with his readers. He was pro- 
vided at his demonstration with a 
brain in the most recent state,—why 
did he not then ‘‘ demonstrate all these 
facts?”—he did not do so—he was 
unable to do so,—and his whole sys- 
tem falls to the ground. 

“ Upon every occasion,” says Dr 
Gordon, ‘‘ where he was called upon 
to make good those affirmations which 
constitute the leading features of his 
system, he endeavoured to excuse him- 
self from the task, by denying that he 
had ever welednat any such struc- 
ture to be demonstrable.” —P. 114. 

As a reply to such serious accusa- 
tions, Dr Spurzheim produced a 
pamphlet, professing to be ‘* An Ex- 
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amination of the Objections made in 
Britain against the Doctrines of him- 
self and Colleague.” We sat down to 
a perusal of it with a considerable de- 
gree of curiosity, and we closed it, 
quite satisfied as to the merits of these 
far-famed craniologists. 

Never was there a more evident at- 
tempt to evade the overwhelming force 
of unwelcome facts, than has been 
made by Dr Spurzheim: on this “ ex- 
amination.” Instead of meeting fair- 


ly and decisively the objections so 
pray ad urged against him ;— instead 
of a clear refutation, or a po con- 


fession of mistake and error ; ere ig 
little else in this pamphlet but a most 
em and unconnected repetition 

is former theories and assertions. 
We see in it only the signs of an im- 
becile irritability,—evidently sensi 
to reproach ;—conscious that it is but 
too well founded,—but unwilling to 
confess its justice, and unable to ayoid 
its sting. 

At p. 37, Dr Spurzheim wishes to 
** amuse,” his an by an anecdote, 
which we must not forget to notice. 
It is an account of a dissection which 
took place in the Royal Infirmary last 
December, and it will be seen how 
slyly a very formidable accusation is 
brought forward against Dr Gordon. 
We know that this gentleman was 
present at this dissection ; but it hap- 
pened not to be the week in which his 
official duty as one of the surgeons to 
the Infirmary would have given him 
the superintendence. This duty be- 
longed to one of his colleagues, the 
next in seniority. Dr Gordon had 
therefore no necessary concern with 
this dissection—it was a point of eti- 
quette not to interfere with it. We 
can assert, that the presence of Dr 
Spurzheim in the theatre was known 
neither to Dr Gordon nor to the sur- 
geon who presided ; no intentional ob- 
struction could therefore be offered to 
his views by either of these gentlemen. 
We regret with Dr Spurzheim, that a 
dissection so interesting as this really 
was, afforded, as we are compelled to ac- 
knowledge, so little gratification or im- 
provement to the students who crowded 
the anatomical theatre. Why were the 
whole posse-comitatus of the hospital, 
—-clinical and surgical clerks,—assist- 
ant-surgeons, apothecaries, and dress- 
ers,—permitted to stand round the 
dissecting table, and totally to prevent 
the students from seeing the body? 








The lower seat which surrounds the 
area is particularly for the accommo- 
dation of this medical suite, but on 
this occasion it was unoccupied ; and 
with heads and bodies, forming a pret- 
ue circle over and the 
table, the view of several hundred stu- 
dents was completely intercepted. 

Since the brain has had its day as 
the basis of a system, we see no rea- 
son why that organ in the human 
body, which is popularly supposed to 
be the seat of passion, shall not in 
its turn serve to amuse the credulity of 
mankind. Why may not the human 
heart be registered in a good sized 

uarto volume, with plates and re- 

rences, and be made the basis to a 
system of CORDIOLOGY ? Some in- 
quirer may arise, who is fond enough 
of travelling, and sufficiently anxious 
for a transient a vem to run over 
Europe, and give res on its fibres 
and emotions. He may surely dis- 
cover such a difference in the twisting 
of these fibres ;—in the curvature of 
its valves ;—the sweeping of its ar- 
teries ;—or the arrangement of its 
nerves ; as may afford a very amusing 
explanation of human passion. The 
heart, indeed, is not just as open to 
examination in the living subject as the 
skull ; and we doubt whether any lady 
could be found sufficiently in love 
with science, and a new system, to 
expose her heart for the sake of either, 
to the manipulation of a cordiologist. 
But comparative anatomy will supply 
us with data, and there needs but 
a little inference, a little reasoning 
from analogy, and a great deal of su 

tion, to help us out. From 
of the chest we may presume 
the structure of the heart within it ; 
—we might have some good manifes- 
tations of passion by the jugular vein ; 
and a great many mysteries commonly 
referred to the human heart, may pro- 
bably be explained by peculiarities of 
pitation, caused by a modification 
in the shape or bumpiness of its apex ; 
or in the arrangement of its tranverse 
fibres. 

Such patch-work systems of conjec- 
ture tion are fortunately 
destined, by the immutable and eter- 
nal laws of truth, to last but for a sea- 
son. Craniology has almost “ lived its 
little hour.” In this city we are certain, 
that, with the absence of Dr Spurz- 
heim, and the introduction of some 
other novelty, as a French-dance or a 
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new beauty, it will be very soon for 
gotten. There is nothing in which 
can make us regret the fall of this il. 
fated system. It seems to have bee, 
a mere exhalation of human thought, 
which has risen, and is passin away 
before us, in all its native duskiness; 
with no rainbow tinge to allure our 
gaze by its beauty—not one celestial 
hue to lighten the dull materiality of 
its aspect. A. M. 
Edinburgh, March 3, 1817. 


—<——— 


ON THE PROPOSED ESTABLISHMENT 
OF A FOUNDLING HOSPITAL IN 
EDINBURGH. 

MR EDITOR, 

Many of your readers must be aware 

that Mr John Watson, Writer to the 

Signet, bequeathed a sam of money to 

trustees, to be applied, “‘ at the kk 

of the Magistrates of the city of 

burgh, to such pious and charitable 
uses within the said city,” as the trus- 
tees should think proper ; and that 
the trustees, after announcing it to be 
their final and unalterable resolution 
to apply this bequest to the establish- 
ment of a Foundling Hospital, declar- 
ed, That upon their decease, the man- 
agement of the charity should devolve 
upon the keepers and commissioners 
of the Writers to the Signet. Mr 

Watson died in 1762, and his widow 

in 1779. The Writers to the Signet 

became of the trust- 

according to the destination of the tes- 
tator’s trustees ; and after much liti- 
gation with the Magistrates of Edin- 
burgh, their right to the management 
was confirmed by our Supreme Court. 

These funds, originally small, have 

been so well employed that they are 

said now to amount to more than 
£60,000. 

Now, my object is to know whether 
this sum is to be applied to the esta 
blishment of a foundling hospital ? and 
if it be, when it is intended so to em- 
ploy it? or whether it be in contem- 
plation to apply to Parliament to au- 
thorise its appropriation to such chari- 
table purposes as may be thought, in 
the present circumstances of society 
and of public opinion, to be more wor« 
thy of encouragement ? 

From the litigation to which this 
part of Mr Watson’s testamen 
deed has given rise, and the very difs 
ferent opinions entertained as to the 
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merits of this destination of his pro- 
perty, a5 well as from many other in- 
stances ¢. a similar moti neg oe 
impossi not to ceive how little 

ent is hela out to such 
charitable, or, it may be, ostentatious 
donations. In the progress of society, 
asin that of the age and fortune of 
individuals, that which at one stage 
appears most interesting and praise- 
worthy, is beheld at another with in- 
difference or aversion. I. 

March 1817. 


—— 
REMARKS ON GREEK TRAGEDY. 
No I. 
(ZEschyli Prometheus. ) 


Tue drama has formed an interest- 
ing and important part of the litera- 
ture of every nation into which it has 
been introduced, and no nation that 
has cultivated literature at all is en- 
tirely without it. Among the Atheni- 
ans, scenical representations were fre- 
with a degree of enthusiasm 
of which we cannot easily form an 
adequate notion. A successful play 
was the most certain and the shortest 
road to literary fame, and even to for- 
tune and preferment in the state. The 
dramatic poets were men of eminent 
genius, and not more remarkable for 
the qualities of mind that form the 
poet, than for those that constitute the 
philosopher. Euripides was the dis- 
ciple and the friend of Socrates, who 
saw the important moral purposes to 
which the drama might be applied, 
and the divine philosopher did not 
think it beneath him to aid the poet 
in the correction of his pieces, In 
the Greek theatre, not only was the 
taste of the people formed to a simple 
and natural style of composition, and 
their minds inspired with a love of 
virtue, but their piety and their ima- 
goatee were equally improved by 
¢ unfolding of the beauties of a 
tical my . It was not mere- 
yaplace of public amusement, but 
rather a temple for the purification of 
the national manners, and the worship 
of the ,--more moral in its ten- 
dency than their sacrifices and festi- 
vals. It is to be understood, that 
these observations apply only to tra- 
dy, for the Greek comedy was often 
tious and immoral. 
yy , It. was fortunate for the Greeks that 
‘ in their literature they had no mo- 
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es of thinking and confor- 
mation of character, and was 

to Greece as the vine to her moun- 
tains. It was drawn directly from 
nature, and the likeness was pleas 
ing, because it was the faithful copy 
of a fair original; not, as too fre- 
quently happens among the ancient 
Romans and the modern nations of 
Europe,—a servile imitation—a tame 
copy of a copy; it was like nature 
herself, fresh, and rich, and vigorous 
and unconstrained, ever varying and 
ever graceful. 

On a first view of the Greek trae 
gedy, what strikes the reader, if he is 
at all conversant in the drama of the 
moderns, is its simplicity. The char- 
acters are few, and the fable neither 
intricate nor the incidents surprising. 
Its whole interest arises out of the 
simple expression of natural feeling in 
situations of suffering and sorrow ; yet 
scanty as the materials are, by their 
judicious arrangement, a beautiful 
superstructure is raised. It may he 
likened to a fine painting, in which 
the figures are correctly drawn and 
skilfully grouped—the costume ape 
propriate—the drapery easy and grace~ 
ful—the expression of the passions, 
such as naturally flow from the cir- 
cumstances of actors—the story 
perspicuous—and the lights and shades 
disposed with such art as to give to 
the whole the most pleasing effect. 

It has been often repeated, and as of- 
ten acknowledged, that the composition 
of a tragedy is one of the most di t 
of all the efforts of human intellect. It 
requires a knowledge of the nature of 
man, and of these general laws by 
which he is governed in every stage of 
society, which is the portion only of a 
gifted few,—of those main springs of 
thought, and feeling, and action, that 
are universal, and of all the varieties 
of their modification produced by his 
moral, physical, and political state— 
err temperature or severity of climate 
—the purity of religion or the grossness 
of copuntllon-tie exaltation of liber~ 
ty or the degradation of slavery. The 
dramatic writer must be endowed with 
the eye that unveil the human 
heart, detect the passions in their 
source, and trace them in their intri- 
cate windings, and give to all fit ut- 
terance. He must be possessed of a 
pliancy of mind, by which he may 


40 
place himself almost simultaneously in 
ee eee ee 
with t ings of his own 

ienain on, which will enable him to 
think with their minds, to feel with 
their hearts, and speak with their 
tongues, as if they were real charac- 
ters—to become at once a Shylock and 
a Portia—a Hamlet and the Queen 
Mother. So to conceive and to paint 
character, as to clothe it in the garb of 
nature, to model it to symmetry, and 
to inspire it with the animation of life, 
not merely in description, but in re- 
tation—so to invent a fable as to 

make it at once probable and interest- 
ing, to lead us into the society of men 
and women in the moment of suffering 
or heroism, and to light the whole with 
a radiant atmosphere of poetry—from 
the frequency of the failure, must be 
concluded to be one of the most ardu- 
ous of the enterprises of genius. Hence 
the mi i of men, even of t 


ical talents; of whom some have 

t upon the stage characters so 

cold and so correct, so stiff and so 
formal, so unlike the men and wo- 
men with whom we mingle in real 
life, that we have no more sympa- 
thy with them than with the inha- 


bitants of the moon. They are mere 
through which their authors 
forth their declamations on stale 
morality, and without = smallest re- 
to iety ; every thing is spoken 
erthe te oun and with eee 
emphasis. With these writers, every 
breeze is a whirlwind, and every feel- 
ing an ecstasy. They do not suit the 
to the sentiment, nor study 
the of Nature, who never errs 
in fitness, but gives to every stream its 
own particular key-sound, according 
to the weight of its waters and the ra- 
pidity of its descent. These hints, 
crude and undigested as they are, will 
be of practical application in my re- 
- marks on Greek ‘Tragedy. 

ZEschylus, in a glorious age, had 
perhaps a fairer claim to originality 
than any of his contemporaries. He did 
not improve, but create tragedy. He 
not only paved the way in whieh Shak- 

| speare was ards to move with a 
| splendour that should eclipse his own 
_and every other name, but he gave to 
the — manager the mechanism of 
that was to represent the beau- 
ties of the landscape, not merely to 
delight the eye of the spectator, but 
—— a fit place for the action. . 
claims of this writer to the 
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high reputation which he has obtained 
among the 2 of Greece, is now to 
be examined ; and I shall begin with 

a short analysis of the play of Prome. 
theus. It is founded on a well-known 
fable. In the wars of the gods, Pro. 
metheus had joined the party of J 
ter, to whom he gave important aid in 
the unnatural expulsion of his father, 
Saturn, from the throne of heaven, 
Jupiter, however, forgetful of past 
services and of solemn oaths, was no 
sooner seated on the throne, than he 
began to exercise his authority in acts 
of the most abominable tyranny over 
gods and men. His amusement was 
in insulting the subject gods, but men 
he determined to exterminate, by at 
once as them of food and fire. 
Prometheus was not like the submis- 
sive throng of courtier gods, so far cor- 
rupted by the contagion of servility, 
as not to feel pity for the distresses of 
mankind. In defiance of the tyrant, 
he interposed to save them from the 
threatened destruction, and not only 
gave them fire and food, but instruct. 
ed them in many of the useful and or- 
namental arts. Jupiter, enraged at this 
act of disobediefice to his despotic man- 
dates, condemned him to be chained 
to a rock on Mount Caucasus, there to 
remain till he should expiate his crime, 
and offer submission ; and this sens 
tence was carried into execution with 
many circumstances of cruelty and in- 
sult. This preface was necessary to 
the right understanding of the play. 

The main object of Zschylus in 
writing this tragedy, was to exhibit to 
his countrymen, in Jupiter, a ferocious 
tyrant, stained with every crime; and 
in Prometheus, a suffering patriot. 
Among the Athenians, such a subject 
could not fail to awaken the deepest 
interest. Never was an altar erected 
to freedom in any country on earth 
where her flame burnt purer than in 
that city; and this drama was an of- 
fering worthy of such a shrine. 

The fable is more than commonly 
simple, and all the characters mytho- {i 
logical or allegorical except one. They*™ 
are, Prometheus—a Chorus of Ocean 
Nymphs—lo, the Daughter of Inachus 
—Ocean—Vulean—Force—and Vio- 
lence ;—of whom the two latter, under 
the direction of Vulcan, bind Prome- 
theus to a rock with chains of ada- 
mant. In their presence, neither pain, 
nor the insults of rae —_ ‘un 
painted executior e Sym 
thy of Vulcan, who is his kinsman 
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ment. The sound of his binadhtadiins 
ee ee wt a 
com ocean nymphs, who 

the Charon,” anh ectnequmtly never 


leave the .* They come as friends, 


to sympathise ; and to the 


lains, that by his counsels 

Jupiter succeeded in his designs 
on his father’s throne, and that in him 
they may see what reward they have 
to expect who serve a tyrant. To 
them he likewise narrates, at full 
length, the favours he had eonferred 
on man. With Ocean, who was also 
attracted to the = by his com- 
plaints, he holds a dialogue on the same 
subject,—who, after having reasoned 
ith him in vain on the inutility of 
resistance, and advised submission, 
quits the stage. To then enters. She, 
e Prometheus, was the victim of the 
cruelty and the crimes of Jupiter, and 
was wandering over the in soli- 


wretchedness, goaded on by the 
Selous of Juno. Prometheus fore- 


tells her future wanderings, and gives 


ashort but rapid and poetical descrip- 
tion of the countries. which she is to 





* The most remarkable feature of differ- 
etce between the ancient and modern dra- 


who might naturally be su 
on the occasion, and interested in the events 
ich were going on. The number of the 
chorus was at indefinite. schylus, 
in his Eumenides, brought no fewer than 
but was obliged by the 
Sopbeckes uce them =e 
was. afterwards permitted to ad 
3 and after that time fifteen seems to 


wr the ; 

was called Choragus, or Chorypheus, the 
leader or president of the dom, generally 
spoke for the rest ; but their odes were sung 
by the whole band, accompanied with musie 
and dancing. It was the office of the chorus 
to deduce from the events represented those 
moral reflections which the principal actors 
were too busy, or too impassioned, to make ; 
to direct the leading characters with their 
counsel ; and, during the intervals of the 
action, to sing their odes, in which they 
prayed to the for success to the vir- 
tuous, lamented their misfortunes, and took 


occasion, from the events, to enforce w 
i their di 


pon 
the lessons of religion and 
morality. * 
Vor. I. 


On Greck Tragedy. 
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traverse, In the last: 
appears, commissioned 
extort Prometh 
which he had hinted in 
with Io,—that it was i 
of fate that the tyrant hi 
be dethroned, and that he 
the means by which the 
be averted. On the — of this 
ion of the despots he 


: 


ii 


i 
Hi 


defiance, 
confessing his knowledge of the 
of fate, and his resolution never to 
veal them till his bonds should 
loosed. The rock to which hei 
is struck with thunder, and 
scends to the infernal regions 
convulsions of nature. 

Such, divested of all i 
nament, is an abstract of 
gular play. Here there is n 
the interest that arises from 
» Ba incident, and the une 

ge of fortune. From 

clusion of the first scene to 
ginning of the last, the action 
still—the intermediate scenes 
merely conversational, and in 
forwarding the plot. The only thing 
like business is in the first scene, where 
Prometheus is chained; and,in the 
last, when he sinks amid the th 
Nor are the subordinate 
more interesting than the incidents, 
displaying none of those fine creations 
in which the charm of dramatic pas 
consists, nor of the language well ima- 
gined, yet suitable to thesituation of the 
speaker. They do nothing more then 
utter common re of sympathy and 
submission to the powers that be; and 
what is said by one, may, with equal 
propriety, be put into the of 
any other. In what then, it may be 
asked, does the merit of this tragedy 
consist? In the character of Prome- 
theus alone ;—in the benevolence that 
refines, and in the sublimity that ele- 
vates, the soul of man ;—in the con- 
sciousness of rectitude, that reposes on 
itself, independent of fortune ;—in the 
glorious energy of spirit, that resists 
oppression, though armed with omni- 
potence ;—and in the fortitude that 
rises superior to unmerited sufferings. 
It was the love of independence, and 
the hatred of tyranny, and the un- 

uenchable daring a ldfty mind, 
that rendered it the delight of the 
Athenians. It was the bright reficc- 
tion of their own souls, and the fair 
image returned to _ again with all 


if bees 4 : 





the belo 


freedom. 
I have brought heavy charges agai 


ance as a drama, and it is 


en aassett tt 


lence established in the land that gave 
birth, yet in all ages and 

in all countries he must be considered 
an eminent poet. In the eye that kin- 
dies as it rolls over the beauties of na- 
ture, and in the imagination that teems 
with great conceptions, he is inferior 
to few poets. There is a grandeur and 
loftiness of soul about hin, generated 
the elevation of freedom, that is 

ing forth on every fit occasion,—a 


mysterious sublimity that cannot be 
weaeteneal much felt, by the 
slaves of a despot. 


The following is a feeble attempt to 
render the meaning of the beautiful 
in which Prometheus describes 
state in which he found 
by what means he had raised 
it; and it will be well if the 
is given—the inspiration of 
evaporates at the touch of trans- 


“« Byes had they, but they saw not; they 
had ears, 








For ages did they flit upon the earth, 
i vanishing, and left no trace 
of or of forethought. Their abodes 


Warm them ; for then they dwelt in light- 
less caves. 

eee a knew not; when 

Should shed its roses, or the Summer pour 

Its fruits, or icy Winter breathe 

Ia and bleakness on the year. 

Sree ee Reale eyen, nd bate these 


By which their labours might 


I t them numbers: letters were my gi 

By whch te poet gens might peeve 
memory of events. 

I to the bound the submissive ox, 

And on the ass’s back, 

That mankind in their labours aid. 

I to the trained the willing steed, 

SOO Eraay ant aleey of the weslthn. 

T to the tall mast hung the pinions, 
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of self-exultation. This was 
that shone from heaven, and 


shed ‘over the ya lustre by 
cdllits es emouled in the eye of 


od 
poe 4 ; i 
cient to kindle the fires af @ ¥Ol 3 
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The herbs’ sweet influences, and the balm ° 
That wak’d the bloom upon the faded cheek, 
And strung the nerveless arm with strength 


I was man’s saviour, but have now no power 
From these degrading bonds myself to save.” 
The most sublime in this 
sublime poem is that in which Pro. 
metheus replies to Mercury, when, in 
the name of Jupiter, he denounces 
a terrible vengeance if he refuse to 
reveal the secrets of fate touching the 
dethronement of the thunderer. 
P. pack lpr thy words sound 
well, 
The words of wisdom and authority. 
The tyrant is but young in power, and deems 
His place inaccessible to sorrow, : 
But bear him this defiance: I have seen 
Two hated despots hurl’d from the same 


throne, 
And in him I shall soon behold a third, 
F thence in an i rable ruin. 


Think not that I do fear thy upstart 
Fy of yesterday ; but hie thee oh omens 
Go tell him that his thunders have no power 
To humble me, or wrest my secret from me 
MM. It was thy proud rebellion brought 
thee here, 
Else hadst thou from calamity been free, 
P. Thinkst thou that I would change 
these galling bonds 
For slavery, and be the thing that thou art ? 
No! I would rather hang upon this rock) 
For aye, than be the slave of Jupiter. 
Thus | return his insults,—thus defy him, « 
Yet must he fall ; but he shall never learn 
From me whose hand shall strike the whelm- 
int ing blow : ae 
ere is no by which he may prevail. 
No! let him launch ot me the feasing bale 
Load = white-wing’d snow the weary 


And to its centre rock it by the earthquake, 
He shall not shake me from my firm resolve.” 
There is so striking a resemblance 
between this passage and Satan’s ad- 
dress to Infernal Horrors in the first 
book of Paradise Lost, that there is 
reason to believe that Milton’s fare 
famed line, 
*¢ Betterto reign in hell than servein heaven.” 
might have been suggested by this: 
** No! I would rather bang upon this rock 
For aye, than be the slave of Jupiter.” 
It would be easy, were not this ar- . 
ticle already swelled too much ina 
length, to draw such a parallel betwixt 


the two ters, as to give strong 
reason to t that Milton took his 
first idea of that of Satan from Promey 


theus. Yet this is to detract little from - 
the glory of one of the 
ts. An accidental 
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Scottish Gypsies. 


NOTICES CONCERNING THE SCOTTISH GYPSIES. — 


* Hast thou not noted on the bye-way side, - 


Where 


> ee one tide, 
+ stra 
oe ngled 


the glade, 


busied, or in slamber laid ;. 
Their children lolling round them on the grass, 


with their sports the patient ass ? 
The wrinkled beldame there you may espy, 


ripe young maiden with the e, 
en in their prime, and striplings oe 


by the stqrm and freckled with the sun : 
Their swarthy hue and mantle’s flowing fold, « 
Bespeak the remnant of a race of old: 

are their annals !—list, and mark them well— 


For hast much to hear and I to tell.” 


Tuat an Asiatic le should have 
resided four hun years in the 
heart of Europe, subject to its civilized 
polity and commingled with its varied 
population, and yet have retained al- 
most unaltered their distinct oriental 
character, customs, and language,—is 
a phenomenon so singular as onlyto be 

walled, perhaps, by the unaccount- 
able indifference with which, till very 
lately, this remarkable fact ap to 
re been i Men K, letters, 
while investigating the customs 
of Otsheate A amodbatie, and losing 
their tempers in endless disputes about 
Gothic and Celtic antiquities, have wit- 


nessed with apathy and contempt the 
striking spectacle of a Gypsey camp,— 

i » perhaps, amidst the moulder- 
ing entrenchments of their favourite 
Picts and Romans. The rest of the 
yam familiar from infancy with 


the character and appearance 
of vagrant hordes, have probably 
never regarded them with any Songer 
interest than what springs the 
recollected terrors of a nursery tale, 
or the finer associations of poetical and 
ee description. It may, in- 
be reckoned as one of the many 
remarkable circumstances in the his- 
tory of this singular race, that the best 
almost the only accounts of them 
that have hitherto appeared in_ this 
country, are to be found in works of 
fiction. sores by philosophers 
and literati,—the strange, picturesque, 
and sometimes terrific features of the 
gypsey character, have afforded to our 
ame and novelists a favourite subject 
delineation ; and they have exe- 
cuted the task so well, that we have 
little more to ask of the historian, 
than merely to extend the canvass, and 
to affix the stamp of authenticity to 
the striking representations which they 


. considerable attention on 


Hoge. 


have furnished. In presenting to the 
public the fallowing tory notices, 
we are very far any thoughts of 
aspiring to this grave siice~nat in- 
deed is it our province. Our duty is 
rather to collect and store up (if we 
may so express it,) the raw materials 
of literature—to gather into our repo- 
sitory scattered facts, hints, and obser- 
vations,—which more elaborate and 
learned authors may afterwards work 
up into the dan d tissue of hi 
or science. ith this idea, and wi 
the hope of erie to general readers 
somethiag both of i tion and 
amusement on a subject so curious and 
pone 6" bg we i collect- 
some parti respecting the G 
sies in Scotland, both from public fg 
cords and rt tradition; and, in 
order to render the picture more com- 
plete, we shall introduce these by a 
rapid view of their earlier history—re- 
serving to a future occasion our obser- 
vations on their state, and on 
o pes mamta ect of their nation- 
guage an . ‘ 
That this wandering people attracted 
ir first ar- 


rival in Christendom in the beginning 
of the fifteenth century, is ly 
evident, both from the notices of con- 
temporary authors, and from the vari- 
ous edicts respecting them still existing 
in the archives of every state in Europe. 
Their first appearance and pretensions 
were indeed somewhat imposing. They 
entered H angary and Bohemia from 
the east, travelling in numerous hordes, 
under leaders who assumed the titles 


to the true religion, However doubt- 














potentates, various privileges and pass- 
ports, empowering’ them to travel 
through all christian countries under 
their patronage, for the space of seven 
years.—Having once gained this foot- 
ing, however, the tian pilgri 
were at no great loss in finding pre- 
tences for prolonging their stay ; and 
though it was soon discovered that 
their manners and conduct corres- 
but little to the sanctity of 
ir first pretensions, yet so stron 
was the delusion them, an 
so dexterous were they in the arts of 
imposition, that they seem to have 
been either legally pe or silently 
endured by most of the European go 
vernments for the greater part of a 
cen > 
When their = aoe Sea 
at understood, y 
ee Mand we be in reality a race of 
» and thievish im r8,— 
who their numbers and audacit 
‘had now become a grievous and intol- 
erable nuisance to the various coun- 
tries that they had inundated,—severe 
measures were adopted by different 
states to expel them from their terri- 
tories. Decrees of expulsion were is- 
sued against them by Spain in 1492, 
by the German empire in 1500, and by 
rance in 1561 and 1612. Whether 
it was owing, However, to the ineffi- 
cient systems of police at that time 
in use, or, that the common people 
whom they were mingled fa- 
come their evasion of the public 
edicts, it is certain, that notwithstand- 
ing many long and bloody persecu- 
no country that once ad- 
*€ these unknown gp a 
ed guests,” has ever again 
to get rid of them. en rigorously 
ted by any government on ac- 
of their crimes and 
they generally withdrew for a 
ime to the remote of the coun- 
, or crossed the frontiers to a neigh- 
ing jurisdiction—only to return to 
their accustomed haunts and habits as 
soon.as the storm passed over. Though 
their numbers may perhaps have since 


* Grellmann. 





[April 
been somewhat diminished in particu. 
lar states by the progress of civilize. 
tion, it seems to be generally allowed 
that their distinctive character and 
modes of life have nowhere undergone 
any material alteration. In Germany, 
Hungary, Poland,—in Italy, Spain, 
France, and England, this singular 
people, by whatever appellation > 
may be distinguished,—Cingari, 
geuners, Txiganys, Bohemiens, Gitanos, 
or Gypsies,—still remain uncombined 
with the various nations among whom 
they are dispersed,—and still continue 
the same dark, deceitful, and disorderly 
race as when their wandering hordes 
first emigrated from Egypt or from 
India. They are still every where 
characterized by the same strolling 
and pilfering propensities,—the same 

iarity of aspect,—and the same 
ee panama telling and ‘ war. 


The estimate of their present num- 
bers, by the best informed continent. 
al writers on the subject, is almost 
incredible-—“ Independently,” says 
Grellmann, “ of the multitudes of 
gypsies in Egypt and some parts of 
Asia, could we obtain an exact estimate 
of them in the countries of , 
the immense number would probally 
greatly exceed what we have any idea 
Mt At a moderate — = 
without being extra t, might 
be reckoned at berate pas aad eight 
pay - sy thousand.” sie 

T ies do not appear to 
found their way to this Island till 
about 100 years after they were first 
known in Europe. Henry VIII. and 
his immediate successors, by several 
severe enactments, and by re- 
ing numbers of them at the public 
expense, endeavoured to expel from 
their dominions “ this outlandish 

le calling themselves Egupeians, 

ut epectentty with little better suc- 
cess than their brether sovereigns in 
other countries ; for in the reign of 
Elizabeth the number of them in Eng- 
land is stated to have exceeded 10,000, 
and they afterwards became still 
more numerous. If they made 
pretension to the character of |pi 
grims, on their arrival among our 
southern neighbours, it is evident 
at least that neither Henry nor 





* Grellmann.—See also Hume on Crim. 
Law of Scotland, vol. ii. p, 344-—-Macken- 
zie’s Obs. on Stat. p, 333. 
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¢ eived by their i nev 
Elizabeth were deceived by eng 

eed, (particularly the former), were country girls 
too much to 


accustomed to use religion, as 
well as law, for a cloak to cover their 
own violent and criminal conduct, to 
be easily im upon by the like 
artifices in others. We find them ac- 
cordingly using very little ceremony 
with the ‘ Egyptian pilgrims,’ who, 
inseveral of their statutes, are describ- 
ed by such designations as the follow- 
ing :—‘ Sturdy roags,’‘ rascalls, vaca~ 
bonds,’ ‘ masterless men, ydle, va- 
unte, loyteringe, lewde, and yll- 
He persons, going aboute usinge 
subtiltie and unlawful games or plaie,’ 
—‘ such as faynt themselves to have 
knowledge in physiognomye, palmes- 
trie, or ohee abused sciences’ —‘ tellers 
of destinies, deaths, or fortunes, and 
such lyke fantasticall imaginatiouns.’— 

In king Edward’s journal we find 
them mentioned along with other 
* masterless men.’ _ The following as- 
sociation of s seems curious :— 
* June 22, 1549. ‘There was a pri 
search made through Suffolk for 
vagabonds, gipsies, conspirators, pro- 
phesiers, pH toad and such like. * 

A more oe a of a Eng- 
lish gypsies, on their first arrival, is to 
be found in a work quoted by Mr 
Hoyland, which was published in the 

1612, to detect and expose the 
art of juggling and legerdemain. “‘ This 
kind ‘ople,” says the author, 
“ about a | ar years ago, beganne 
tc gather on head, at the first heere, 
about the southerne parts. And this, 
as I am informed, and can gather, was 
their inning: Certain Egyptians 
banished their al » (belike not for 
their good conditions, ) arrived heere in 
England, who for quaint tricks and 
devices not known heere at that time 
among us, were esteemed and had in 
great admiration; insomuch, that 
many of our English loyterers joined 
with them, and in y- moog — 
crafty cozening.” ‘‘ The speach whi 
they used on the right Egyptian 
speach, with whom our Englishmen 
conversing, at last learned their lan- 
guage. ‘These people, continuing 
about the country, and practising 
their cozening art, pur them- 
selves great credit among the coun- 
try people, and got much by pal- 


of the laws passed against them, this 
writer adds:—‘‘ But what numbers 


‘were executed on these statutes you 


would wonder ; yet, notwithstanding, 
all would not prevail, but they wan- 
dered as before uppe and downe, and 
meeting once in a yeare at a place 
inted; sometimes at the Peake’s 
ole in Derbyshire, and other whiles 
by Retbroak ae ape - wag 
It is € gypsies en- 
tered Scotland about the same _ peri 
in which they are stated by these ac- 
counts to have first pitched their tents 
in the sister kin . The earliest 
notice of them, however, that we have 
been able to discover in our national 
records, is contained in the celebrated 
writ of Privy Seal, passed in the 28th 
year of James V. (1540), in favour of 
is Johnne Faw, ~ o ~ . = 
gipt.” A complete is 
cument, which has been carefully col- 
lated with the original record in the 
Register House, will be found in ano- 
ther department of our Magazine. 
‘This writ was renewed by the Earl of 
Arran as Regent of Scotland in 1543, 
nearly in the same words. + It appears 
from these very curious edicts, that 


‘ Lord and Erle of Litill Egipt,’ had 
formerly obtained letters under the 
Great Seal, enjoining all magistrates, 
&c. to support his authority “ in exe» 
eutioun of justice vpon his cumpany 
iw epee Ra ca to o of 
ipt, an unissing 0 thaim 
that rebellis ~ him.” He com- 
plains that certain of his followers had, 
nevertheless, revolted from his juris- 
diction, robbed and left him, and 
were supported in their contumacious 
rebellion by some of the king’s lieges 5 
—* Sua that he (the said Johnne, thai 
lord and maister) on na wyse can ap. 
prehend nor get thame, to have thame 





* Appendix to Burnet’s Hist. of Reforma- 
tion, vol. ii, 


* Hoyland’s Historical Survey. 
+ Registrum Secreti Sigilli, vol. xxv, fol. 62. 








46 
hame within thair.awin cuntre,” 
“ howbeit he has biddin and ——- 
of tyme vpon thame, is 
bundieanl 0 oblist to bring hame with 
him all thame of his company that ar 
on live, and ane testimoniale of thame 
that ar deid ;’—the non-fulfilment of 
which obligation, he pretends, will 
subject him to ‘ hevy dampnage and 


shaith, and grete tynsell 
(loss) of his heretage.”—The names 
of these rebellious Egyptians are exact- 
ly the same in both edicts, and having 


been given in to the Scottish govern- 
ment by the chieftain himself, may be 
sup to be correctly reported. We 
be glad if any of our learned 
readers can help us to trace their ety- 


It affords a striking evidence of the 
address of these audacious vagrants, 
and of the ignorance of the times, to 
find two of our mate imposed 

n by this ey chieftain’s story, 
aon his Dand. and ‘ heretage.’ 
This was at least 120 years after the 
first arrival of these hordes in Europe. 
—We hear no more of the return of 
Earl John and his company to ‘ thair 
awin cuntre.’ 

In the following year (1554), ‘* An- 
dro Faw, capitane of the Egiptianis,” 
and twelve of his gang, specified by 
name, obtained a remission for “ the 
slauchter of Niniane Smaill, comittit 
within the toune of Lyntoune, in the 
moneth of March last bypast, vpoun 
suddantie.” * 

The gypsies ap to have kept 
their quarters in the country without 
further molestation for the next twen- 
ty-five years; and their enormities, as 
well as their numbers, it would seem, 
had greatly increased during the long 
political and religious s les that 
occupied the greater part of Mary’s 
disastrous reign. At length, in 1579, 
the government found it necessary to 
adopt the most rigorous methods to 
repress the innumerableswarm of strol- 
ling vagabonds of every description, 
who overspread the kingdom. A 
new statute was enacted by parliament, 
«« For pwnishment of the strang and 
ydle is, and relief of the puir 
and impotent.” In the comprehen- 
sive provisions of this act, we find 
bards, minstrels, and: ——— nalers, 

lachrymabile dictu!) conjoined in ig- 
= fellowship with the Egyptian 





© Regist. Secreti Sigilli, vol. xxvii. fol. 3 36. 
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jugglers. The following passages 
scribing the mode of punishment, ond 
specifying some of the various sorts of 


vagrants against whom it is denounced, 


are particularly curious :—* That sie 
as makis thame selffis fuilis, and ar 
bairdts, or vtheris siclike rynarris 9. 
bout, being apprehendit, salbe put in 
the kingis waird and yrnis, sa lang ag 
they haue ony guidis of thair awin to 
leif on ; and fra they haue not quhair. 
upoun to leif of their awin, that thair 
earis be nailit to the trone, or to ane 
vther trie, and thair earis cuttit of, and 
banist the cuntrie ; and gif thai 
that they be found agane that they be 
hangit.”—“ And that it may be knawin 
quhat maner of personis ar meanit to 
be strang and idle beggaris, and vaga- 
boundis, and worthie of the pwnish- 
ment before specifiit, it is declairit, 
that all ydle personis ganging about in 
ony cuntrie of this realme, vsing sub- 
till, crafty, and vnlauchfull playis, as 
Juglarie, fast and lowis, and sic vthers ; 
the idle people calling thame selffis Es 
gyptianis, or ony vtheris that fenzies 
thame selffis to have knawledge of pro- 
phecie, charmeing, or vtheris abusit 
sciences, quhairby they persuaid the 
people that they can tell their weardis 
deathis, and fortunes, and sic vther 
fantasticall imaginationes ;’— and 
all menstrallis, sangstaris, and tailtella 
aris, not avouit in speciall service be 
sum of the lordis of parliament, or 
greit barronis, or be the heid burrowis 
and cities, for thair commoun mens- 
trallis ;’—** all vagabund scholaris of 
the vniuersities of Sanctandrois, Glase 
gw, and Abirdene, not licencit be the 
rector and deane of facultie. to ask 
almous,” &c. &c. * 

This statute was repeatedly renewed, 
and strengthened with additional 
clauses, during the twenty-five years 
ensuing, “‘ anent the counterfaict Egyp- 
tianis ;” t—all which, however, proved 
so utterly ineffectual in restraining the 
crimes and depredations of these ban- 
ditti, that in 1603, the Lords of Privy 
Council judged it expedient to issue a 
decree and proclamation, banishing 
the whole race out of Scotland for ever, 
under the severest penalties. This 
edict is not extant, (that part of the 
record which contained it being lost), 
but it was ratified and enforced in 1609, 





* Acta Parl. vol. iii. p. 139. 
+. Acta Parl. vol. iii. p. 576. vol. iv. prs 
140, 232. 
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of parliament to the same 
bs Ao ele 0 ane ti eae 
js, sorneris, and commoun thieffis, 
commounlie callit Egyptianis, to pas 
furth of this realme, and nevir to re- 
turne within the samyn, vnder the 
ine of death,” —and declaring it law- 
Pal to all his Majesty’s subjects, to ap- 
prehend and execute any of them that 
might be found in the country after a 
certain day, “ as notorious and con~ 
demned thieffis—by ane assyse only to 
be tried that they are callit, knawin, 
repute, and haldin Egiptianis.”* 

It appears, that not only the lower 
classes, bat also many persons of note, 
either out of compassion, or from less 
reputable motives, still continued, af- 
ter the promulgation of this law, and 
in spite of repeated reprehensions from 
the Privy Council, to afford shelter 
and protection to the proscribed Egyp- 
tians. In February 1615, we find a 
remission under the Privy Seal, grant~ 
ed to William Auchterlony of Cayrnie, 
for resetting of John Faw and his fol- 
lowers. On the 4th July 1616, the 
Sheriff of Forfar is severely reprimand- 
ed for delaying to execute some gyp- 
sies who had been taken within his 
jurisdiction, and for troubling the 
Council with petitions in their behalf.t 
in November following, appears : 
“ proclamatioun aganis Egyptianis an 
their ressettaris ;§=-in Deemer 1619, 
we find another proclamation against 
‘ resetters’ of them ;||—in April 1620 
another proclamation of the same 
kind ;{—and in July 1620, a com- 
mission against ‘ resetters ;’ all with 





* Acta Parl. vol. iv. p. 440. 

+ The nature of this crime, in Scotch 
Law, is fully explained -in the following 
extract from the original, which also ap- 
pears curious in other respects: The pardon 
is granted—*‘ pro receptione, supportatione, 
et detentione supra terra suas de Balmadie, 
et infra eius habitationis domum, aliagq. edi- 
ficia eiusdem, Joannis Fall, Ethiopis, lie 
Egiptian, eiusq. vxoris, rum, servo- 
Tum, et associatorum ; Necnon pro mini- 
strando ipsis cibum, potum, pecunias, hos- 
picium, aliaq. necessaria, quocung. tempore 
vel occasione preterita, contra acta nostri 
Parliamenti vel Secreti Concilii, vel contra 
quecunq. , alia acta, aut constitutiones 
huius fm regni Scoti# in contrarium 
ee Secreti Sigilli, vol. lxxxiii, 

29 . 

} Regist. Secreti Concilii, Jul. 4. 1616. 

§ Ibid. Nov. 9. 1616. 

| Ibid. Dec. 21. 1619. 

{| Ibid. Apr. 19. 1620. 


very severe penaltics.* The nature of 

these acts will be better understood 
from the following extract from that’ 
of 4th July 1616, which also very well 
explains the way in which the gypsies 
contrived to maintain their footing in 
ba country, tern of all the ef- 
orts of the legislature to extirpate 
them.--“ Itisof treuthe, that the thuivis 
and lymmaris foirsaidis, haueing for: 
some shorte space after the said act of 
parliament (1609),............. dispersit 
thame selffis in certane darne and ob= 
scure places of the cuntrey,.....0.000+ tees 
thay wer not knawne to wander abroad 
in troupis and companies, according to 
thair accustomed maner ; yitt shortlie 
thairefter, finding that the said act of 
parliament wes neglectit, and that no 
Inquirie NOF........6.0000 wes maid for 
thame, thay begane to tak new breth 
and courage, and ..........0.see00 vnite 
thame selffis in infamous companies 
and societies vnder..............s00 com- 
manderis, and continuallie sensyne hes 
remanit within the cuntrie, commit- 
ting alsweill oppin and avowed reiffis 
in all partis ............00 murtheris, as 
pleine stouthe and pykarie, quair 
thay may not be maisterit ; and thay 
= os ~~~ mene ae 
the simple and ignorant e, by 
telling. of Satonee, me pe vd of 
charmes, and a nomber of jugling 
trikis and falsettis, vnworthie to be 
hard of in a cuntrey subject to reli- 
gioun, law, and justice ; and thay ar 
encourageit to remane within the cun- 
trey, and to continew in thair thevish 
and jugling trickes and falsettis, not 
onlie throw default of the executioun of 


- the said act of parliament, bot whilk 


is worse, that gritt nomberis of his Ma- 
jestie’s subjects, of whom some oute- 
wardlie pretendis to be famous and vn- 
spotted gentilmen, hes gevin and gevis 
oppen and avowed protectioun, resett, 
supplie, and mantenance vpon thair 


-ground and landis, to the saidis vaga- 


boundis, sorenaris, and condampned 
thevis and lymmaris, and sufferis 
thame to remane dayis, oulkis, and 
monethis togidder thairvpoun, without 
controlement and with connivence and 
oversicht,” &¢.—** So thay do leave a 
foull, infamous, and ignominious spott 
vpoun thame, thair houses, and pos- 
teritie, that thay ar patronis to thievis 
and lymmaris,” &c. &c. 

There is still, however, sufficient evi- 





* Ibid. Jul. 6. 1620. 














race, in 
above statute. The 
ing may serve for specimens :— 

» 5 honed four Faas were aria 
to —as Egyptians. They 
pleaded a special licence from the Privy 
Council, to abide within the country ; 
—but they were held (from failure of 
their surety,) to have infringed the 
terms of their protection, and were ex- 
ecuted accordingly.—In July 1616, 
two Faas and a Baillie were capitally 
convicted on the same principle.—In 
January 1624, Captain John Faa and 
seven of his gang (five of whom were 
Faas,) were doomed to death on the 
statute—and A few days 


after, Helen Faa, relict of the captain, 


Lucretia Faa, and other women, to the 
number of eleven, were in like manner 
convicted, and condemned to be drown- 
ed.*—A similar case occurs in 1636, 
This we have inserted at length in 
another department of our present 
Number, as a fair specimen of these 
sanguinary proceedings. In later 
times, the statute began to be inter- 
preted with a more merciful spirit 
towards these wretched outcasts, and 
they were hanged only when convicted 
(as happened, however, pretty fre- 
quently,) of theft, murder, other 
violent offences against public order. 
Instead of carrying forward, in this 
manner, our own desultory sketch, we 
shall place at once before our readers, 
the aceurate and striking account given 
of the Scottish ay a pe 
anonymous author of the present day, 
and by the distinguished. person whose 
authority he has quoted. Considering 
how very unnecessary, and how diffi- 
cult it would be to convey the same 
information in other words—and al- 
lowing due attention to the conveni- 
ss to those who may not have the 


at hand to refer to—we do not. 


prehend that an is necessary 
for availing ourselves of the following 


from the well-known pages of 
Guy Mannering. 
“ It is well known,” says the author, 
“* that the gypsies were, at an early 
iod, acknowledged as a separate and 
ndependent race by one of the Scot- 
tish monarchs; and that they were less 
favourably distinguished by a subse- 





* Hume on Crim. Law, vol. ii. p..339. 
+ Regist. Secreti Concilii, Nov. 10, 1636. 
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quent law which rendered the 


ter of gypsey equal, in the judicial 
balance, to shat of common ond itu. 
al thief, and prescribed his punishment 
accordingly. Notwithstanding the se. 
verity of this and other statutes, the 
fraternity prospered amid the distresses 
of the country, and received large ac, 
cessions from among those whom fa- 
mine, oppression, or the sword of war 
had deprived of the ordinary means 
subsistence. They lost, in a great 
measure, by this intermixture, the na. 
tional character of tians, and be. 
came a mingled race, having all the 
idleness and predatory habits of their 
eastern ancestors, with a ferocity which 
py S probably borrowed from the men 
of the north who joined their society, 
They travelled in different bands, and 
had rules among themselves, by which 
each tribe was confined to its own 
district. The slightest invasion of the 
precincts which had been assigned to 
another tribe, produced desperate skir. 
mishes, in which there was often 
much bloodshed. 
** The patriotic Fletcher of Saltoun 
drew a picture of these banditti about 
a century ago, which my readers will 
peruse with astonishment. 
land (becden at this day, in ar 
es a great man 
milies, very meanly rovided for by 
the church boxes, with others who, by 
living upon bad food, fall into various 
diseases ) two hundred thousand people 
begging from door to door. Theseate 
not only no way advantageous, but a 
very grievous burden to so a 
country. And though the hum 


of 
. them peshens double to it 
was formerly, by reason of this. 
sent t distress, yet in all tim 
there have been about one hundred 


thousand of these vagabonds, who 
have lived without any regard or sub- 
jection either to the laws of the land, 
or even those of God and natufe; 
os * &* * * * No m + trate 
could ever discover, or be informed, 
which way one in a hundred of these 
wretches died, or that ever they were 
baptized. Many murders have been 
discovered among them ; and they are 
not only a most unspeakable oppression 
to poor tenants (who, if they give not 
bread, or some kind of provision, to 
perhaps forty such villains in one day, 
re sure to be insulted by hag) - 

ey rob many poor people w e 
in Sea! distant po pe neighbour- 
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hood. In years of plenty, many thou- 


sands of them meet r in the 
mountains, where they and riot 


for many days; and at country wed- 
dings, markets, burials, and other the 
like public occasions, they are to be 
seen, both man and woman, perpetual- 
ly drunk, cursing, blaspheming, and 
fighting together. 

‘* Notwithstanding the deplorable 
picture resented in this extract, and 
which a pe peony = ben 
energetic and eloquent friend of free- 
dom, saw no better mode of correcting 
than by introducing a system of do- 
mestic slavery, the progress of time, 
and setatny Of of the means of life 
and of the power of the laws, gradually 
reduced this dreadful evil within more 
narrow bounds. The tribes of gypsies, 
jockies, or cairds,—for by these 
denominations such banditti were 
known,—became few in number, and 
many were entirely rooted out. Still, 
however, enough remained to give oc- 
casional alarm and constant vexation. 
Some rude handicrafts were entirely 
resigned to these itinerants, particu- 
larly the art of trencher-making, of 
manufacturing horn-spoons, and the 
whole mystery of the tinker. To these 
they added a petty trade in the coarser 
sorts of earthen-ware. Such were their 
ostensible means of livelihood. Each 
tribe had usually some fixed place of 
rendezvous, which they occasionally 
occupied and considered as their stand- 
ing camp, and in the vicinity of which 
they generally abstained from depre- 
dation. They had even talents and 
accomplishments, which made them 
occasionally useful and entertaining. 
Many cultivated music with success ; 
and the favourite fiddler or piper of a 
district was often to be found in a 
gypsey town. They understood all 
out-of-door sports, especially otter- 
hunting, fishing, or finding game. In 
winter, the women told fortunes, the 
men showed tricks of legerdemain ; 
and these accomplishments often help- 
ed away a weary or astormy evening in 
the circle of the ‘ farmer's ha’.” The 
wildness of their character, and the 
indomitable pride with which they 
despised all regular labour, command- 
ed a certain awe, which was not dimi- 
nished by the consideration, that these 
strollers were a vindictive race, and 
were restrained by no check, either of 

or conscience, from taking despe- 
m peageanee upon those who had 
on. I, 
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offended them. These tribes were in 
short the Parias of Scotland, living 
like wild Indians among E 
settlers, and, like them, jud of 
rather by their own customs, habits, 
and opinions, than as if they had been 
members of the civilized part of. the 
community. Some hordes of them 
yet remain, chiefly in such situations 
as afford a ready escape either into a 
waste country, or into another juris- 
diction. Nor are the features of their 
character much softened. Their num- 
bers, however, are so greatly dimi- 
nished, that, instead of one hundred 
thousand, as calculated by Fletcher, 
it would now perhaps be impossible to 
collect above five hundred throughout 
all Scotland.” . 

Having, in the precedin es, en~ 
deavoured to give our vehdiooeqpumneel 
outline of what may be termed the 
public annals of our Scottish Gypsies, 
we now proceed to detail some of those 
more private and personal anecdotes, 
concerning them, with which we have 
been furnished chiefly from local tradi- 
tions, or the observation of intelli- 
gent individuals. These we shall re- 
late without much regard to arrange- 
ment, and, for the present, without 
any further remarks of our own than 
may be a merely for connect- 
ing or explaining them. It may be 
proper generally to mention, that 
though we deem it unnecessary to 
quote our authorities dy name in every 
particular case, or for every little a- 
necdote, yet we can very confidently 
pledge ourselves, in every instance, 

or the personal credibility of our in- 
formers. 

The intrigue of the celebrated 
Johnnie Faa with the Earl of Cassilis’ 
lady, rests on ballad and popular au- 
thority. Tradition points out an old 
tower in Maybole, as the place where 
the frail countess was confined. The 
portrait shown as hers in the Abbey of 
Holyroodhouse, however, is not ge- 
nuine.—Of this affair of gypsey gal- 
lantry, Mr Finlay, in his notes to the 
old ballad of the Gypsie Laddie, gives 
the following account, as the result of 
his inquiries regarding the truth of 
the traditionary stogies on the subject : 
— The Earl of ilis had married 
a nobleman’s daughter contrary to her 
wishes, she having been previously 
engaged to another ; but the persua~ 
sion and importunity of her friends 
at last brought her to consent. Sir 

G 





50 
John Faw sf pees, ler br owe loy- 
er, seizing odes ty 


e earl’s 
absence on a rane Clee. mwa 


ed himself and a number of hi 


commission of the act, and nowise in- 
clined to participate in his consort’s 
Sars een ere 

, and pursued the er par- 
amour to the borders of England ; 
where, having overtaken them, a bat- 
tle ensued, in which Faw and his 
followers were all killed, or taken 
prisoners, excepting one, 

the meanest of them all, 

Who lives to weep, and sing their fall. 
It is by this survivor that the ballad 
is supposed to have been written. 
The earl, on bringing back the fair 
fugitive, banished her a mensa et thoro, 
and, it is said, confined her for life in 
a tower at the village of Maybole, in 
Ayrshire, built for the purpose ; and 
that nothing might remain about this 
tower unappropriated to its origi 
destination, eight heads carved in 
stone, below one of the turrets, are 
said to be the ies of so many of 
the ies, The lady herself, as well 
as survivor of Faw’s followers, 
contributed to perpetuate the remem- 
brance of the transaction ; for if he 
wrote a song about it, she wrought it 
in ; and this piece of work- 
manship is still preserved at Culzean 
Castle. It remains to be mentioned, 
that the ford, by which the lady and 
her lover the river Doon from 
a wood near Cassilis House, is still de- 
nominated the Gypsie steps.”* 

Mr Finlay is of opinion that there 
are no grounds for identifying 
the hero of this adventure with John- 
nie Faa, who was king or captain of 
the gypsies about the year 1590, and 
he su that the whole story may 
have the invention of some feud- 
al or political rival, to injure the char- 
acter, and hurt the feelings of an op- 

t. As Mr F. however, has not 

t forward any authority to sup- 

port this opinion, we are inclined still to 
adhere to the popular tradition, which, 
on the present occasion, is yery uniform 
and consistent. We dd not know 
any thing about the Sir John Faw of 
Dunbar, whom he supposes to have 








~ © Finlay’s Scottish Ballads, vol. i. p. 39. 
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CAprit 
been the disguised knight, but we 
know for certain, that the present) 
Bypeey famil y of Faa in Yetholm have 
accustomed to boast of theit 
descent the same stock with a very 
table family of the name of Faw, 
or Fall, in East Lothian, which we 
believe is now extinct. ° 
The transformation of Johnnie Faa 
into a knight and gentleman, is not the 
only occasion on which the disguise of 
a gypsey is supposed to have been as 
sumed for the purpose of in 
The old song of ‘Clout the Caudron’ ig 
founded upon such 2 metamorphosis, 
as may be seen from the words in 
Allan Ramsay’s Tea-table Miscellany; 
but an older copy preserves the name 
of the disguised lover :— 
** Yestreen I was a gentleman, 
This night I am a tinkler ; 
Gae tell the lady o’ this house, 
Come down to Sir John Sinclair.” 
Notwithstanding the severe laws fre 
quently enacted by the Scottish legis- 
lature against this vagrant race, and, 
as we have seen, often rigorously en- 
forced, they still continued grie 
to molest the country about the end of 
the seventeenth and beginning of thé 
eighteenth century. They traversed 
Lae ly mountainous districts of 
e south, particularly Roxburghshire, 
Sellirkshive, and Twahdshe oka com- 
mitted great and daring depredations. 
A gang of them once ‘broke into the 
House of Pennycuick, while the 
part of the family were at church. Sit 
John Clerke, the proprietor, barri+ 
cadoed himself in his own apartment, 
where he sustained a sort of siege 
firing from the windows upon the 
robbers, who fired in return. 
an odd accident, one of them, 
they strayed through the house ih 
quest of plate and other portable ar- 
ticles, began to ascend the stgir of a 
very narrow turret. When he had 
got to some height, his foot slipt ; and 
to save himself in falling, the gyp- 
sey caught hold of what was rather an 
ominous means of assistance—a rope, 
namely, which hung conveniently for 
the purpose. It proved to be the bell- 
rope, and the fellow’s weight, in fall- 
ing, set the alarm-bell a-ringing, and 
startled the congregation who were as- 
sembled in the parish church. ‘They 
instantly came to rescue the laird, and 
succeeded, it is said, in apprehending 
some of the gypsies, who were execut~ 
ed. There is a written account of 
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this daring assault kept in the records 


‘the farnily. 
—— was very much infested 
by these banditti, as ap) from Dr 
Pennycuick’s history af that county, 
who mentions the numerous execu- 
tions to which their depredations gave 
occasion. He cle giver the followi 
gecount of a b skirmish whi 
was fought between two clans of gyp- 
sies near his own house of Romanno. 
“ Upon the ist of October 1677, there 
at Romanno, in the very spot 
where now the dovecoat is built, a 
memorable polymachy betwixt two 
clanns of gipsi Fawes and 
Shawes, who come from Hadding- 
toun fair, and were going to Harestains 
to meet with two other clanns of those 
the Baillies and Browns, with 
aresolution to fight them; they fell 
out at Romanno amongst themselves, 
about divideing the spoyl they had got 
at Haddingtoun, and fought it man- 
fully ; of the Fawes were four brethren 
and a brother’s son; of the Shawes, 
the father with three sons, with seve- 
ral women on both sides; Old Sandie 
Faw, a bold and fellow, with 
his wife, then wi ild, were both 
kill’d. dead upon the place, and his 
brother George very ously 
wounded, Fe 1678, old Robin 
Shaw the gipsie, with his three sons, 
were hang at the Grass-mercat for 
the above-mentioned murder commit- 
ted at aE henley “_ - Faw _ 
dthe W ollowing for 
pa murder. Sir Archibald Prim- 
rose was justice-general at the time, 
and Sir George M‘Kenzie king’s ad- 
voeat.”* Dr Pennycuick built a dove- 
cote ups the ig where this affray 
took place, which he adorned with the 
following inscription : 
. « A. D. 1683. 
The field of Gipsie blood which here you see, 
A shelter for the harmless Dove shall be.” 
Such skirmishes among the gypsies 
are still common, and were former- 
ly still more so. There was a story 
current in Teviotdale,—but we can- 
not give place and date,—that a gang 
of came to a solitary farm- 
house, and, as is usual, took ion 
of some waste out-house. The family 
went to church on Sunday, and ex- 
pecting no harm from their visitors, 





* Pennycuick’s Description of Tweed- 
daley Edit. Edin. 1715, p. 14. 
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house. She was presently alarmed b 
the noise of shouts, oaths, blows, pe | 
all the tumult of a gypsey battle. _ It 
seems another elan gis ae and 
the earlier settlers instantly gave them 
battle. The poor, woman shut the 
door, and remained in the ho 


use in 

pi i yee , until the door be- 
—¥ nly forced open, one of the 
combatants rushed into the apartment, 


and she ived with horror that his 
left had been struck off. With- 


out ing to or looking at her, he 
Ctset the ood Pag d 


ate resolution, against the glowing 
of the grate; and having staunch 
the qgodeg actual cautery, seized a 
knife, for killing sheep, which 
lay on the shelf, and rushed out again 
to join the combat.—All was over be» 
ine os ~ye am church, 
gangs decam carry 
ing probably their dead and wounded 
along with them: for the place where 
they fought was absolutely soaked with 
blood, and exhibited, among other re~ 
liques of the fray, the amputated hand 
of the wretch whose. conduct 
the maid-servant had witnessed. 

The: vi of Denholm Te- 
viot was, in former times, occule 
pie by ies, The late Dr John 
yden, who was a native of that par- 
ish, used to mention askirmish whi 
he had witnessed there between two 
— foucht wid l bs, har- 
pions wi u ving 
row teeth driven transversely through 
the end of them. 

Song, a tnkel chist, punished wits 
Young, a tinker chief, i i 
instant death a brother tinker of infe- 
rior consequence who intruded on his 
walk. This ned in A i 
and e a ay walt i 
from the an lity wi 
which Young, constantly and closely 
pursued, and frequently in view, main- 
tained a flight of near i i 
As he was chased by the Highlanders 
on foot, and by the late General Gordon 
of Cairnfield and others on horseback, 
the affair much resembled a fox chase. 
The pursuers were most of them 
keepers ; and that active race of men 
were = mame Prepon a they 
were y the springs lapping wa- 
ter with their tongues Tike jay It 
is scarce necessary to add, that the 
laws of the country were executed on 
Young without regard to the consid- 


left only one female to look after the 
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eration that he was only en the 
bovdhtetidn, oe 


su ‘ 

Lt crimes that were committed 
among this hapless race were often 
pba rl murder a 
t am . In our recol- 
lection, an individual was tried for a 
theft of considerable magnitude, and 
acquitted, owing to the absence of one 
witness, a eet belonging to the gang, 
who had spoken y out at the pre- 
ition. This young woman was 
afterwards found in a well near Corn- 
hill; with her head downwards, and 
there was little doubt that she had 

been murdered by her companions. 
We extract the following anecdotes 
from an interesting communication on 
this subject, with which we have been 
fa by Mr Hogg, author of‘ The 
Queen’s Wake.’—** It was in ‘the 
month of May that a gang of es 
came up Ettrick ;—one “of them 
lodged at a farm-house called Scob- 
Cleugh, and the rest went forward to 
Cossarhill, another farm about a mile 
farther on. Among the latter was one 


layed ‘on the pipés and. violin, 
Selightine all that heard him ; and the 


gang, on his account; were 
very ht fb ree ‘day the 
two es n jom proceed- 
ed ‘westward in a bod . There were 
pate sulin all and they had 

a ing grassy spot, 
which I know v well Gai tiie fern, 
of Brockhoprig, they halted to rest. 
Here the hapless musician quarrelled 
with another of the tribe, about a girl, 
who, I think, was sister to the latter. 
‘Weapons were instantly drawn, and 
the ‘piper losing courage, or knowing 
that Sater = a omer for his anta- 
gonist, fled,—the other uing close 
at his heels. For a full nile asf half 
they continued to strain most violent- 
ly,—the one running for life, and the 
other thirsting for blood,—until they 


came again to Cossarhill, the the 
“had ch Pol ge 


The family were all gone 
out, either to the sheep or the peats, 
save one servant girl, who was baking 
bread at the kitchen table, when the 
piper rushed breathless into the house. 
She screamed, and asked what was the 
matter? He answered, “ Nae skaith 
to you—nae skaith to you—for God in 
heaven’s sake hide me !”—With that 
he essayed to hide himself behind a 
salt barrel that stood in a corner—but 
his ruthless es instantly entering, 
‘his panting betrayed him. The ruf- 





Capri 
fan polled him out by the tary dig 


ged him into the mi of the floor, 
and ran him through the body with 
his dirk. ‘The ao never asked for 
mercy, but cu the other as 
as he had breath. The girl was 
motionless with horror, but the mur. 
derer told her never to heed or 
it, for no ill should happen to her. «It 
was this woman’s daughter, Isabel 
Seott, who told me the story, which 
she had often heard related. with all 
the minute particulars. If she had 
been still alive, I think she would have 
been bordering upon ninety years-of 
3—her mother, when this happen- 
» Was @ youhg unmarried woman— 
fit, it seems, to be a kitchen-maid ina 
farm-house,—so that this must have 
taken place about 100 years 
the time the breath was out of 
the foe pt rag musician, sOme more 
of ‘the arrived, bringing with 
them a Boris, on which the pane 
back the body, and buried te on the 
spot where they first quarrelled. His 
ve is marked by one stone at the 
ead, and another at the foot, whith 
the gypsies themselves placed ; and‘it 
rustics,; a8 a 


this day. ‘There was no —— 
taken of the affair, that any of the old 
people ever heard of—but God forbid 
that every amorous minstrel should be 
so sharply taken to task in these days! 

“ There is a similar story, of later 
date, of a murder committed at Low- 
rie’s-den, on Soutra Hill, by one gyp- 
sey on another: but I do not remem- 
ber the particulars farther, than that 
it was before many witnesses ;—that 
they fought for a considerable time 
most furiously with their fists, till at 
last one getting the other down, drew 
a knife, and stabbed him to the heart 
—when he pulled the weapon out, the 
blood sprung to the ceiling, where it 
remained as long as that house stood ; 
—and that though there were many of 
the gang present, none of them offered 
to separate the combatants, or made 
any observation on the issue, farther 
than one saying—‘‘ Gude faith, 
hae done for him now, Rob!” 
story bears, that the assassin fled, but 
was pursued by some ttavellers who 
came up at the time, and after a hot 
chace, was taken, and afterwards hang- 
ed.” 

The travellers here mentioned, we 
happen to know, were the late Mr 
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Walter Scott, writer to the signet, then 
a very young man, and Mr Fairbairn, 
long atterwards innkeeper at Black- 
shiels, who chanced to pass about the 
time this murder was committed, and 

ing shocked at the indifference with 
which ‘the bystanders seemed to re- 
gard what had: passed, pursued, and 
with the assistance of a neighbouring 


blacksmith, who joined in the chase, 


succeeded in apprehending the mur- 


. derer, whose name, it is believed, was 


Robert Keith. The blacksmith judged 

it pradent, however, to emigrate soon 

after to another part of the country, 

in order to escape the threatened ven- 
of the murderer’s clan. 

“ In my parents’ early years,” con- 
tinues Mr Hogg, ‘ the Faas and the 
Bailleys used td traverse the country 
in bodies of from twenty to thirty in 
number, among whom were many 


, stout, handsome, and athletic men. 


generally cleared the waters and 


) burns of fish, the farmers’ out-houses 


of poultry and eggs, and the /ums of all 
superfluous and moveable stuff, such 
as hams, &c. that hung there for 
the, purpose of reisting. It was like 


_ wise well known, that they never 


killing a lamb or a wether 


_ oecasionally ; but they always man- 


aged matters so dexterously, that no 
one could ever ascertain from whom 
these were taken. The gypsies were 
otherwise civil, full, of humour and 
merriment, and the country people 
did not dislike them. They fought 


des y with one another, but were 
pe map aggressors in any dispute 


or, quarrel with. others.—Old Will of 
Phaup, a well-known character at the 
head of Ettrick, was wont to shelter 
them for many years ;—they asked no- 
thing but house-room and grass for 
their horses ; and though they some- 
times remained for several days, he 
could have left every chest and press 
about the house open, with the cer- 
tainty that nothing would be missing ; 
for he said, ‘ he aye ken’d fu’ weel that 
the tod wad keep his ain hole clean.’ 
But times altered sadly with honest 


-Will—which happened as follows :-— 


The gypsies (or tinklers, as they then 
began to be called) were lodged at a 
place called Potburn, and the farmer 
either having bad grass about his 


house, or not choosing to have it eaten 
up, had made the gypsies turn their 
horses over the water to Phaup ground. 
One morning about break of day, Will 
found the stoutest man of the gang, 
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Ellick Kennedy, feeding six horses on 
the Coomb-loan, the best piece of grass 
on the farm, and which he was care- 


was no. man a match for Will—he 


threshed the tinkler. to his heart’s eon- 
tent,; cut the girthi -and. sunks off 
the hoxses,. and hunted: them out of 


the country. A warfare of five | 


said, ‘ He could maistly hae hauden his 
ain wi them,.an’ it _ been. for 
their warlockry, but the deil-be-licket 
he could keep fra their kenning—they 
ance fand out. his purse, 
had gart Meg dibble’t into the kail- 
Jaina er-Lecobenabep i 

their great ing nearly stock~ 
ed with them. The redoubted Rachel 


Bailley, noted for her high honour, is 
viewed as the queen of the tribe.” / 
A woman of the nameof Rachel Bail- 
cys Clas nos the same » we be- 
ve, that ourcorrespondent alludes te 
a few years in Selkirkshi afieed 


a: tranmabioeend open ion 
of her gypsey iti 
This woman, haying been guilty of re- 

ated acts of, theft,.was aaa 

y Mr W. Scott, sheriff of that. coun- 

ty, to anprnsemens in the bridewell 

ere, on hard labour, for six months, 
She became so excessively wearied of 
the confinement, to which she had not 
been accustomed, and so impatient of 
the labour of spinning, although she 
span well, that she attempted suicide, 
by opening her veins with the point of 
a pair of scissors. In compassion for 
her state of mind, she was.set, at liber~ 
ty by the magistrate ; but she had not 
travelled farther than Yair Bridge-end, 
being about four miles from Selkirk, 
when she thought proper to steal a 
watch from a cottage, and being taken 
with it in her possession, was restored 
to her place of confinement just about 
four hours after she had been dis- 
missed from it. She was afterwards 
banished the county. 

The unabashed hardihood of the gyp- 
sies in the face of suspicion, or even of 
open conviction, is not less character- 
istic than the facility with which they 
commit crimes, or their address in con- 
cealing them. A gypsey of note, still 
alive {an acquaintance of orn) was, 
about twenty years ago, tried for a 
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theft of a considerable sum of money at 
a Dalkeith market. The proof seemed 


peas eee sufficient, but the ju- 
ry being a differentopinion, brought 
in the verdict Not Proven > on which 
idi when he 
i from the bar, 
informed him, in his own characteristic 
*« That hehad rubbit shouth- 

ers wi the gallows that morning ;” and 


with a 
him, as it seemed scarce possible he 
should meet with another jury who 


would construe it as favourably. Upon 
the same occasion, the prisoner’s coun- 
sel, a gentleman now deceased, oan 
it proper also to say something to his 
ean ee ential On 
necessity ture propriety of con- 
duct; to which the aan eplied, to 
the t entertainment of all around, 
“ he was an innocent man, 
and that naebody had ony right to use 
siccan language to him.” 

We have much satisfaction in being 
enabled to relate the following char- 
acteristic anecdotes, in the words of 
another correspondent of the highest 

ility :-— 

“ A garg, of the name of Winters, 

inhabited the wastes of Northum- 
berland, and committed many crimes ; 
among others, a murder upon a poor 
woman, with singular atrocity, for 
which one of them was hung in chains, 
near Tone-pitt, in Reedsdale. His 
mortal reliques having decayed, the 
lord of the manor has replaced them 
by a wooden effigy, and still maintains 
the The remnant of this gang 
came to Scotland about fifteen years 
ago, and assumed the Roxburghshire 
name of Winterip, as they found their 
own something odious. settled 
at a cottage within about four miles of 
Earlston, and became great plagues to 
, until they were secured, 

after a tight battle, tried before the 
eireuit court at Jedburgh, and ba- 
nished back to their native country of 
England. The dalesmen of Reed- 
water shewed great reluctance to re- 
ceive these returned emigrants. After 
the Sunday service at a little chapel 
near — 7 a of the squires 
rose, and, addressing the congregation, 
told them they would be accounted no 
in e sree ae Reedsdale 

women, if permit is marked 
and atrocious family to enter their dis- 
trict. The people answered, that they 
would not permit them to come that 
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way; and the proscribed family, hears 
ing of the unanimous resolution to ops 
pee their passage, went more souther« 
y by the heads of Tyne, and I never 
heard more of them, but have little 
doubt they are all 


hanged. 

* Will Allan, mentioned by the 
Reedwater Minstrel,* I did not know, 
but was well acquainted with his son, 
Jamie, a most excellent piper, and at 
one time in the household of the 
Northumberland family ; but being 
an utterly unprincipled vagabond, he 
wearied the benevolence of all his pro- 
tectors, who were numerous and power 
ful, and saved him from the gallows 
more than onee. Upon one occasion, 
being closely pursued, when surprised 
in some villany, he dropped from the 
top of a very high wall, not without 
receiving a severe cut upon the fingers 
with a hanger from one of his pursue 
ers, who came up at the moment he 
hung suspended for descent. Allan 
exclaimed, with minstrel pride, ‘ Ye 
hae spoiled the best pipe hand in Brie 
tain.’ Latterly, he became an abso+ 
lute mendicant, and I saw him refue 
sed quarters at the house of my uncle, 
Mr at —— (himself a most exe 
cellent Border piper.) I begged hard 
to have him let in, but my uncle was 
inexorable, alleging his depredations 
on former occasions. He died, I bee 
lieve, in jail, at Morpeth. 

“* My father remembered old Jean 
Gordon of Yetholm, who had great 
sway among her tribe. She was quite 
a Meg Merrilies, and the 
savage virtue of fidelity in the same 
perfection. Having been often hospi- 
tably received at the farm-house of 








* “ A stalwart Tinkler wight was he, 
An’ weel could mend a pot or pan, 
An’ deftly Wull could thraw a flee, 
An’ neatly weave the willow wan’ ; 
‘* An’ sweetly wild were Allan’s strains, 
An’ mony a jig an’ reel he blew, 
Wi’ merry lilts he charm’d the swains, 
Wi’ barbed spear the otter slew,” &c. 
Lay of the Reedwater Minsircle 
Newcastle, 1809. 


In a note upon a preceding passage of the 
same poem, the author (whose name was 
George Rokesby) says— 

“* Here was the rendezvous of the va- 
en train of Faas, tinklers, &c. The ce- 

brated Wull Allan frequently sojourned 
here, in the progress of his fishing and ot- 
ter-hunting expeditions ; and here often re 
sounded the drones of his no less celebrated 
son, Jamie Allan, the Northumberland 
piper.” . 
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Lochside, near Yetholm, she had care~ 
abstained from committing any 


ions on the farmer’s rty. 

But her sons (nine in num had 
not, it seems, the same delicacy, and 
stole a brood-sow from their kind en- 
tertainer. Jean was so much morti- 
fied at this ungrateful conduct, and so 
much ashamed at it, that she absented 
herself from Lochside for several years. 
At length, in consequence of ore 
temporary niary necessity, the 
Goodman of Lochside was obliged to 
go to Newcastle to get some money to 
pay his rent. Returning through the 
mountains of Cheviot, he was benight- 
ed, and lost his way. A light, glim- 
mering through the window of a large 
waste barn, which had survived the 
farm-house to ae it “+ i 
longed, guided him to-a place of shel- 
ter ; aad when he knocked at the door, 
it was opened by Jean Gordon. Her 
very remarkable figure, for she was 
nearly six feet high, and her equally 
remarkable features and dress, render~ 
ed it impossible to mistake her for a 
moment; and to meet with such a 
character in so solitary a place, and 
probably at no great distance from her 
clan, was a terrible surprise to the 
r man, whose rent (to lose which 
would have been ruin to him) was 
about his person. Jean set up a loud 


shout of joyful recognition—‘ Eh,. 


sirs! the winsome gudeman of Loch- 
side! Light down, ‘light down; for 
ye manna gang farther the night, and 
a friend’s house sae near.’ The farm~- 
er was obliged to dismount, and ac- 
ad the gypsey’s offer of supper and 
a bed. There was plenty of meat in 
br barn, howeve: it might be come 
, and preparations were going on for 

a plentiful supper, which the farmer, 
y ane! grethewen srt his anxiety, 
» was calculated for ten or 

twelve guests, of the same description 
no doubt with his landlady. Jean left 
him in no doubt on the subject. She 
brought up the story of the stolen 
sow, and noticed-how much pain and 
vexation it had given her. Like other 
philosophers, she remarked that the 
world grows worse daily ; and, like 
other parents, that the bairns got out 
of her guiding, and neglected the old 
gypsey regulations, which command- 
d them to respect, in their depreda- 
tions, the res of their benefactors. 
The end of is was, an inquiry 
what money the farmer had about hin:, 
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and an urgent request, that he would 
make her “his purse-keeper, as the 
bairns, so she her sons, would 
be soon home. The poor farmer made 
a virtue of necessity, told his story, 
and surrendered his gold into Jane's 
— han him put a few 
8 gs in et, observing it 
would excite suspicion should he be 
found travelling altogether pennyless. 
This arrangement being made, the 
farmer lay down on a sort of shake- 
down, as the Scotch call it, upon some 
straw, but, as will easily be beli 
slept not. About midnight the 
returned with various articles of plun- 
der, and talked over their exploits in 
language which made the farmer trem- 
ble. They were not long in discover- 
ing their guest, and demanded of Jane 
whom she had got there?  K’en the 
winsome gudeman of Lochside, poor 
body,” replied Jane: ‘ he’s been at 
Newcastle seeking for siller to pay his 
rent, honest man, but deil-be-licket 
he’s been able to gather in, and: sae he’s 
gaun e’en hame wi’ a toom purse and 
a sair heart.” ‘* That may be, Jane,” 
replied one of the banditti ; “ but we 
maun ripe his pouches a bit, and see 
if it be true or no.” Jean set up her 
throat in exclamations against this 
breach of hospitality, but without pro- 
ducing any of their determi- 
—_— Homes — light heard their 
stifled whispers and light steps by his 
bedside, and understood pied ‘eae 
rummaging his clothes. When they 
found the money which the providence 
of Jean Gordon had made him retain, 
they held a consultation if they should 
take it or no, but the smallness of the 
booty, and the vehemence of Jean’s 
remonstrances, determined them in the 
negative. They caroused and went 
to rest. So soon as day dawned, Jean 
roused her guest, uced his horse, 
which she had accommodated behind 
the hallan, and guided him for some 
miles till he was on the high road to 
Lochside. She then res his whole 
property, nor could his earnest in- 
—— — on her to accept so 
much as a single guinea. 

“ T have heard the old people at Jed- 
— say, that all Jean’s son’s were 
re gree there on the same 

ay. It is said the jury were equall 
divided ; but that @ friend to justice, 
who had slept during the whole dis- 
cussion, suddenly, and gave his 


vote for condemnation, in the emphat- 
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ic Words, “‘ Hang thema’.” ~ Jean was 
t, and only said, “ The Lord 
the innocent in a day like this !” 
Her own death was accompanied with 
circumstances of brutal outrage, of 
which poor Jean was in many respects 
wholly undeserving. Jean had among 
other demerits, or merits, as you ma 
choose torank it, that of being a staun 
Jacobite. She chanced to be at Car- 
lisle _ a fair or market dey, soon 
after the year 1746, where she gave 
vent to her political partiality, to the 
great offence of the rabble of that city. 
Being zealous in their loyalty when 
there was no danger, in proportion to 
the tameness with which they had sur- 
they inf ok the ee in oe 
infli upon poor Jean Gordon 
no slighter penalty than that of duck- 
ing her to death in the Eden. It was 
an operation of some time, for Jean 
was a stout woman, and, s in 
with her murderers, often got her hea 
above water ; and while she had voice 
left, continued to exclaim at such in- 
tervals, ““ Charlie yet! Charlie yet !" 
—When a child, and me, Sm scenes 
which she frequented, I have often 
heard these stories, and cried piteously 
for Jean Gordon. 
“ Before quitting the border ies, 
I may mention, that my grandfather 
riding over Charterhouse-moor, then a 
very extensive common, fell suddenly 
among a large band of them, who were 
carousing in a hollow of the moor, 
surrounded by bushes. They instant- 
ly seized on his horse’s bridle, with 
many shouts of welcome, exclaiming 
ond he was well known to most of 
) that they had often dined at his 


expense, and he must now stay and 


share their cheer. My ancestor 
was a little ed, for, like the gude- 
man of Lochside, he had more money 
about his person than he cared to ven- 
ture with into such society. However, 
being naturally a bold lively man, he 
entered into the humour of the thing, 
and sate down to the feast, which con- 
sisted of all the varieties of game, 
pect pigs, and so forth, that could 
be collected by a wide and indiscrimi- 
nate ‘system of plunder. The feast 
was a very merry one, but my relative 
got a hint from some of the older 
sies to retire just when— 
* The mirth and fun grew fast and furious,’ 
and mounting his horse accordingly, 
he took a French leave of his enter- 
tainers, but without experiencing the 
least breach of hospitality. I believe 
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Jean Gordon was at this festival. 
To the admirers of good eating; gyps 
sey cookery seems to have little to re. 
comment it. I can assure you; how= 
ever, that the cook of a nobleman of 
high distinction, a person who never 
reads even a novel without an eye to 
the enlargement of the culinary science, 
has added to the Almanach des Gours 
mands, a certain Potage a la Meg 
Merrilids de Derncleugh, consisting of 
game and poultry of all kinds, stewed 
with vegetables into a soup, which 
rivals in savour and richness the gal. 
lant messes of Comacho’s wedding; 
and which the Baron of Bradwardine 
would certainly have reckoned ‘among 
the Epule lautiores. 

“The principal settlements of the 
gypsies, in my time, have been the two 
villages of Easter and Wester Gordon, 
and what is called Kirk-Yetholm. 


Making good the proverb odd 
Near the church and far from God. 


A list of their surnames would be very 
desirable. The following are among 
the principal clans: Faas, Bailleys, 
Gordons, Shaws, Browns, Keiths, 
Kennedies, Ruthvens, Youngs, Taits, 
Douglasses, Blythes, Allans, Mont« 
gomeries.” 

Many of the preceding stories were 
familiar to us in our schoolboy days, 
and we well remember the eee | 
feelings of curiosity and apprehension 
with which we sometimes encountered 
the formidable bands of this roaming 
people, in our rambles among the Bor- 
der hills, or when fishing for perch in 
the pic ue little lake at Lochside, 
The late Madge Gordon was at that time 
accounted the queen of the Yetholm 

. She was, we believe, a grands 
daughter of the celebrated Jean Gor- 
don, and was said to have much re> 
sembled her in appearance. The fol- 
lowing account of her is extracted 
from the letter of a friend, who for 
many years enjoyed frequent and fa 
vourable opportunities of observing’ 
the characteristic peculiarities of the 
Yetholm tribes.—“‘ Madge Gordon 
was descended from the Faas by the 
mother’s side, and was married to @ 
Young. She was rather a remarkable 
personage—of a very commanding pre- 
sence and high stature, being nearly 
six feet high. She had a large aquiline 
nose—penetrating eyes, even in her 
old age—bushy hair that hung around 
her shoulders from beneath a gypsey 
bonnet of straw—a short cloak of a 
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iar fashion, and a long staff near- 
tall.as herself.. I xemember her 
well ;—every week she paid my father 


a visit for her almous, when 1 was a 


i , and I looked upon Madge 
npn degree of awe and 
error... When she spoke vebapraily 
(for she had per pacity a she 
to strike her staff upon the 5 an 
theow into an attitude which 
it,was impossible to regard with indif- 
ference. She used. to say that she 
could bring from the remotest parts of 
the island, friends to revenge her quar- 
rel, while she sat motionless in her 
cottage ; and she frequently boasted 
that there was a time when she was 
of considerable importance, for there 
were at her wedding fifty saddled 
asses, and unsaddled asses without 
number. If Jean Gordon was the 
prototype od the fe naa of Meg 
ilies, I imagine must have 
sat to the unknown author as the re- 
tative of her person. 

“ I have im monet: says tbe 
same. corres nt, ing of the 
saver gypsies, “ that te are €x- 

ely superstitious—care: notic- 
peg emation of the py the 

j of i birds, and the 
soughing of the winds, before attempt- 
ing any enterprise. ‘They have been 
known for several successive days to 
turn. back with their loaded carts, 
asses, and children, upon meeting with 

ms whom they considered of un- 

cky aspect; nor do they ever pro- 
ceed. upon their summer peregrinations 
without some propitious omen of their 
fortunate return. They also burn the 
clothes of their dead, not so much 
from,,any apprehension of infection 
being communicated .by them, as the 

Medion, that the very circumstance 
if; wearing them would shorten the 
days of. the living. They likewise 
carefully watch the corpse by night 
and day till the time of interment, 
and conceiye that ‘the deil tinkles 
at the lykewake’ of those who felt in 
their dead ¢hraw the agonies and ter- 
rors of remorse.—I am rather uncer- 
tain about the nature of their separate 
language. They certainly do frequent- 
ly converse in such a way as complete- 
ly to conceal their meaning from other 

G but it pea g s doubtful Bhe- 
t on they use, on such oc- 
casions, eae a ibe slang invented 


very obvious purposes. I recollect 
ol oe heard them conversing in 
rou, I, 


_knife into you, 
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imaginary resemblance Ww ote | 

but the drt time Le Metened, to Hine 
tanee spoken yit 

me of the colloquies of the Yetholm 


rome ae ¥ we oP eae | 
On the subject of the. y lan- 
guage, our mill reac. a curls . 


d ous coincidence between the. observa- 


tie just quoted, and ie first of the 
ollowing anecdotes, which we are en- 
abled to state upon the authority, and 
in the words of Mr Walter Scott--a 
gentleman to whose distinguished as- 
sistance and advice we have been on 
the present oecasion very pec y 
indebted, and who has not only fur- 
nished us with many interesting pat- 
ticulars himself, but has also oblig- 
ingly directed us to other sources of 
curious information :— 

‘© Whether the Yetholm gypsies 
have a separate language or not, I im- 
agine might. be though 
those v ts always reckon this. a- 
mon, eir arcana majora.., A lady 
who had "4 i india sidaepek oem ' 
gypsies in indhustance language, 
from the received opinion that it is.si- 
milar to their own. They did notap- 
parently understand her, but were ex- 
tremely incensed at what they. con- 
ceived a mockery ; so it is probable the 
sound of the language an affinity 
to that ca their own. 

“* Of the Highland gypsies I had the 
following account from a of ob- 
servation, and highly worthy of credit. 
There are many settled in Kintyre, who 
travel through the highlands and low- 
lands annually. . They frequently take 
their route through the passes of Loch 
Katrine, where they are often to be met 
with, .They, certainly speak among 
themselves a language. totally distinct 
from either Gaelic or Lowland Scotch. — 
A family having settled near my ins 
former for a few days, he wormed some 
of the words out. of a boy of about 
twelve years old, who communicate 
them with the utmost reluctance, say- 
ing, his grandfather would kill him if 
he knew of his teaching any one their 
speech, One of the sentences my in- 
forma remembered—it ene like 
no language I ever heard, am 
certain it has, no adiinity with any 
branch of the Gothic or Celtic dialects. 
I omitted to write the words down, 
but they signified, ‘I will stick my 

son of a 


‘ou black 
deyil’—a expeey-like exclamation My 
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tea the Hindhus, and who have never 
worship of Bramah. They 
are-entirely different from the Parias, 


7 Hindhus that have lost castc, 
so become degraded. 
- Phere is a curious essay con- 


cerning the Nuts in the seventh 
of the Asiatic Researches, 
which contains some interesting ob- 
servations on the origin and lan- 
Sages Sa Benge gypsies. But 


| 


we | been tem to extend this 
article already beyond the li- 
‘hits we propose usually to allot to any 


‘approbation a little work 
by Mr Hoyland of 
y entitled, ‘* A Historical Sur- 





in Europe down 
es. He has also taken 
great pains to procure information re. 
specting their present state in Britain 
—by sending circular queries to the 


to our own 


chief provincial magistrates, and 
visiting several of their a 
campments—for the of setting 
on foot some plan for their improve. 
ment and civilization. Mr Hoyland, 
we understand, is a mpouber of tas Tes 
spectable society of Friends or Quakers 
—whose disinterested and unwearied 
exertions in the cause of injured hu. 
m are aps rg praise. It is 
e to say of the present objec 
that it is mei unworthy of that coe 
tian phi opy w accomplished 
the eliton of the slave trade. We 
shall account ourselves peculiarly re 
py, should our humble endeavours 
benevelant parpons, iy srcactiog pale 
evolent purpose, by at 
lic attention to this degraded race of 
outcasts—the Parias of Europe— 
thousands of whom still exist in Bri- 
tain, in a state of barbarism and 
wretchedness scarcely equalled by that 
of their brethren in India.—From 
such of our readers as may have hai 
opportunities of observing the man- 
ners, or investigating the origin and 
peculiar dialect of this singular peo- 
ple, we respectfully invite communi- 
cations. Even solitary or 
trivial notices on such a subject ought 
not to be neglected: though singly 
unimportant, they may lead callec- 
tively to valuable results. But we need 
not multiply observations on this point 
—since our idea is already so well ex- 
pressed in the following extract from 
the same valuable communication 
we last quoted.—‘I have always ¢on- 
sidered,” says Mr Scott, “ as a very 
curious phenomenon in Society, 
existence of those wandering tribes, 
having nearly the same manners and 
habits in all the nations of Europe, 
and mingling everywhere with civil 
society without ever hecehing Sr 
gamated with it. It has been hitherto 
found difficult to trace their , 
pethaps because there is nota 
cienit number of facts to go upon. I 
haye not spared you such as I have 


to heard or observed, though many are 


trivial: if others who have better op- 
portunities would do the same, some 


ance sonclusions might result from 
the-whole.” ~ ¥ Bah 
‘(To be continued.) 
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SELECT EXTRACTS. 


a 


AccOUNT OF COLONEL BEAUrOY's 
JOURNEY TO THE SUMMIT OF 
MOUNT BLANC. 


Cotonet Beavroy, a philosopher 


of considerable eminence, has lately after 


blished, in the Annals of Philosophy 
No 50, Feb. 1817,) an interesting 
account of a journey which he made 
to the summit of Mount Blanc in the 
month of August of the year 1787.— 
From about the year 1776, various 
unsuccessful attempts had been made, 
by different adventurers, to reach the 
summit of this stupendous mountain. 
—The first of these attempts was made 
in that year by M. Couteran, accom~ 
penied by three gui : 


valley. After travelling four~ 
teen hours, during which they had 
made their wer over many of the most 
hazardous an a. g Y nb of the 
ascent, they arrived at eminence 
next to mount Blanc, at about 13,000 
feet above the Mediterranean ; but 
iving that four hours would still 
fe necessary to accomplish their enters 
prise, that the day was far advanced, 
that clouds were beginning to en- 
the summit, they were obliged, 

with much regret, to give up the 
ject they had so nearly accomplished. 

—The next attempt was made in 
tember of the year 1784, by M. Bour- 
rit, accompanied by six guides; but 
he was so affected by the intensity of 
the cold, when he had bo Bere ace 
complished the object of his journey, 

+ oe dawn badd breed 4, 
te necessity to relinquish an 

of making father sitopetet te the 
fo year, 1785, Marie Coutet 
and James Balma reached a sheltered 
place at a very considerable elevation, 
where they passed the night, and were 
afterwards proceeding towards the 
summit of the mountain, when a vio-~ 
lent storm of hail ob them to de- 
sist—On the 13th of the satme-‘month, 
Saussure and Bourrit, with twelve 
ides, after having advanced’ about 
808 feet above the level of the sea, 
were also prevented by a fall of ‘snow 
from serra er their design:—At 
last, on the 8th of August of the year 
1786, Dr Paccard, a physician of Cha- 


the top of the mountain a p 
assortment of i i ares 
ments, and of conveniencies for 


the success of the expedition. Here» 
mained on the summit of the mountain 
four hours, enjoying the satisfaction 
. a -9 —~ ~ ‘ty and 

iligently employing this favourable 
pom ee re the of seve 
eral interesting and instructive experi- 
ments. At this vast elevation, of some- 
thing more than 15,000 feet above the 
level of the sea, respiration was very 
sensibly affected—a thirst 
seemed almost to parch the and 
a particular aversion was at the same 


liquors—the only alleviation which 
epee 
ted, bei ived. copious 
derd sepietted of fresh water. 


repea 

It will be seen-in. the sequel, that: 
cisely the same eflocts were) experietie 
ced in the subsequent aseent which we 
are about to consider. t  domiues 

The expedition of Col. Beaufoy was 
the third successful attempt to gain 
the summit of the mountain. It was 
undertaken only five days after that of 
M. Saussure, which we have now re~ 
lated ; and toa few extracts from the 
Colone}’s Le wee ayy ay what 
seems most: in the journey 


we shall now direct the attention: of 
our: readers. sa : si83Mi 
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60 Col. Beaufoy's Journey to the Summit of Mount Blanc. [Apa 


After detailing the pre s he 
had made for the su prosecui- 
tion of his journey, and giving an ac- 
count of his progress during the first 
five hours after his departure, by 
which time he had arrived at the se- 
cond glaciere, called the Glaciere de 
la Cote, the Colonel thus continues his 
narrative : “ Our dinner being finish- 
éd, we fixed our cramp irons to our 
shoes, and began to cross the glaciere ; 
but we had not proceeded far, when 
we discovered that the frozen snow 
which lay in the ridges between the 
waves of ice, often concealed, with a 


ing of uncertain strength, the 
fathomless chasms which traverse this 
solid sea ; yet the danger was soon in 
a great degree removed, by the expe- 
dient of tying ourselves together with 
our long rope, which, being fastened 
at proper distances to our waists, se- 
cured from the principal hazard such 
as t fall within the opening of 
the gulf. Trusting to the same pre- 
caution, we also crossed upon our lad- 
der, without apprehension, such of the 
chasms as were exposed to view ; and 
sometimes stopping in the middle of 
the ladder, looked down in safety up- 
on an abyss which baffled the reach of 
vision, and from which the sound of 
the masses of ice, that we repeatedly 
let fall, in no instance ascended to the 
ear. In some places we were obliged 
to cut footsteps with our hatchet ; yet 
onthe whole the difficulties were far 
=o » for in two hours and a half 
we passed the glaciere. Wenow, 
with more ease and much more expe- 
dition, pursued our way, having only 
snow to cross ; and in two hours ar- 
rived at a hut, which had been erected 
in the year 1786 by the order and at 
the expense of M. de Saussure.” 

’ At this hut the travellers slept ; and 
the following is a very striking account 
of the night scene which was observed 
at this elevated station: *‘ At two 
o'clock I threw aside my blankets, and 
went out of the hut to observe the ap- 

ce of the heavens. The stars 
shone with a lustre that far exceeded 
the brightness which they exhibit 
when seen from the usual level ; and 
had s0 little tremor in their light, as 
te leave no doubt on my mind, that 
if viewed a the —— of the 
mountain, y would have appeared 
as fixed points. How hageoved in 
those altitudes would be the aids which 
the telescope gives to vision !—indeed 


the clearness of the air was such, 4s 
led me to think that Jupiter’s satellites 
might be distinguished by the naked 
eye; and had he not been in the 
neighbourhood of the moon, I might 
possibly have succeeded. He continn. 
ed distinctly visible for several hots 
after the sun was risen, and did: not 
wholly disappear till almost eight.” 

With the morning dawn the com. 
pany proceeded on their ie ate ion ; 
nd thre. following passage wi convey 
a very distinct idea of the dangers ahd 
horrors to which this journey is ex. 
posed.—‘* Our route was: across the 
snow ; but the chasms which. the‘ice 
beneath had formed, though less mu. 
merous than those that we had passed 
on the preceding day, embarrassed our 
ascent. One in particular had opened 
so much in the few days that inter. 
vened between M. De Saussure’s 'éx. 
pedition and our own, as for the time 
to bar the hope of any further pro- 
gress; but at length, after having 
wandered with much anxiety along its 
bank, I found a place which I hoped 
the ladder was sufficiently long to ctoss, 
The ladder was accordingly laid down, 
and was seen to rest upon the opposite 
edge, but its bearing did not exceed 
an inch on either side. We now con- 
sidered, that should we pass the chasm, 
and should its opening, which had en- 
larged so much in the course of afew 
preceding days, increase in the least 
degree before the time of our descent, 
no chance of return remained. We al- 
so considered, that if the clouds, which 
so often envelope the hill, should rise, 
the hope of finding, amidst the thick 
fog, our way back to this only place 
in which the gulf, even in its present 
state, was passable, was little less than 
desperate. Yet after a moment's panse 
the guides consented to go with me, 
and we crossed the chasm. We had 
not proceeded far, when the thirst, 
which, since our arrival in the upper 
regions of the air, had been always 
troublesome, became almost intolera- 
ble. No sooner had I drank than the 
thirst returned, and in a few minutes 
my throat became perfectly dry. A- 
gain I had recourse to the water, and 
again my throat was parched. The air 
itself was thirsty: its extreme of 
dryness had robbed my body of its 
moisture.” 

After surmounting a succession of 
similar dangers, and continuing to exe 
perience the same disheartening sensa+ 
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tions, the com at length arrived 
at about.150 fathoms below. the level 


the summit. Their feelings at this 
he oa well = in the 
Jowing passage “e pernicious x 
feots of the thinness of the air were 
now evident on us all ;. a desire, almost 
irresistible, of sleep came on. M 

irits had left me: sometimes, indif- 

nt as to the event, I wished to lie 
down ; at others I blamed myself for 
the expedition ; and, though just at the 
summit, had thoughts of turning back 
without accomplishing my purpose. 
Of my guides many were in @ worse 
situation ; for, exhausted by excessive 
vomiting, they seemed to have lost all 
strength, both of mind and body. But 
shame at length came to our relief. I 
drank the last pint of water that was 
left, and found myself paatinaly re- 
freshed.—My a with difficulty 
rmed their office, and my heart 
was affected with violent palpitation. 
At last, however, but with a sort of 
apathy which scarcely admitted the 
sense of joy, we reached the summit 
of the mountain; when six of my 
guides, and with them my servant, 
threw themselves on their faces, and 
were immediately asleep.” 

We have only room for one other 
extract, in which an account is given 
of the effect produced upon the mind 
of the spectator by the view from the 
vast height to which the travellers had 
attained. ‘‘ When the spectator be- 
gins to look round him from this ele- 
vated height, a confused impression of 
immensity is the first effect produced 
upon his mind ; but the blue colour, 
deep almost to blackness, of the canopy 
above him, soon arrests his attention. 
He next surveys the mountains, many 
of which, from the clearness of the air, 
are to his eye within a stone’s throw 
from him ; and even those of Lombardy 
seem to approach his neighbourhood : 
while, on the other side, the vale of 
Chamouni, glittering with the sun- 
beams, is to the. view directly below 
his feet, and affects his head with gid- 
diness. On the other hand, all objects, 
of which the distance is great and the 
level low, are hid from his eye by the 
blue vai which intervenes, and 


through which I could not discern the 
Lake of Geneva, though, at the height 
of 15,700 English feet, which, accord- 
ing to Saussure, was the level on which 
I stood ; even the Mediterranean sea 
must have been within the line of 
vision. The air was still, and the day 
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so remarkably fine, that I could. not 


Ne power 
burning-glass at the summit of the 
mountain, compared with its effect in 
the vale of Chamouni. The chief in- 
terest of the narrative, however, is de- 
rived from the information which it 
communicates respecting the dangers 
of the journey itself, rl from the 
Lemay it has given to the _ 
mony of other trav respecting the 
effect produced upon the human 

in such elevated situations. We do 
not know that any account has yet 
been published of the attempts which 
have been made, subsequent to that 
of Colonel Beaufoy, to accomplish the 
same journey,—but we have reason to 
believe, that of late years the summit 
of the mountain has been frequently 
gained. 
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ACCOUNT OF THE REMARKABLE CASE 
OF MARGARET LYALL, 


Who continued in a State of Sleep 
nearly Six Weeks. f 


By the Rev. James Brewster, Mi- 
nister of Craig. 


(From the Transactions of the R 
of Edinburgh. Read Feb. 19, 1816.) 


Manse of Craig, Feb. 19,1816. 


MY DEAR BROTHER, 

Tue enclosed account was drawn 
up at the request of Robert Greme, 
Esq. when all the circumstances were 
fresh in my own recollection, and that 
of all with whom I had occasion to 
confer on the subject. Since you re- 
quested me to send you a correct copy 
of the whole case, I have renewed my 
inquiries among the friends of the 
young woman, and submitted my ac- 
count to several persons, who were 
most capable of supplying any omis- 
sions, or correcting any mistakes. I 
can confidently vouch for the general 
accuracy of the statement, but would 
not wish its credibility to rest entirely 
on my single testimony. I have there- 
fore procured the signature of the 
young woman's father, and of several 
gentlemen, with whom 1 are more 
or Jess acquainted, and who frequently 
saw her during her illness. € ace 
count of her recovery, on the 8th of 





case recorded in the Transactions of 


the Royal Society of London for 1705, 
vol. xxiv. p. 2177. Yours, &e. 

Jas. BREWSTER. 
To Dr. Brewster. 


Marearet LYALL, a young woman 
about ——! of age, daugh- 
ter of John Lyall, — cole in oe 

of M wn, » during t 
Lice half. year receding Whitsun- 
day 1815, in the family of Peter Ark- 
ley, Esq. of Dunninald, in the parish 

Craig. At the last mentioned term, 
she went as servant to the etal 
Foote of ie; but, in a few days 

ee her lace, was seized 
er, which confined her 
more than a fortnight. 
ter part of her illness 
ed to her father’s house ; 
i June, about eight 
after been able to leave 
bed, she resumed her situation 
ith Mrs Foote, who had, in the mean 
time, removed to Budden, in the pa- 
rish of Craig, for the benefit of sea- 
bathing. e was observed, after her 
return, to do her work rather in a 
hurried manner ; and, when sent upon 
any errand, to run or walk very quick- 
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, a8 if impatient to finish whatever 
had in d. Her health, how- 
ever, to be perfectly restored, 
ex her menses were 0 
On y morning, June 27th, about 


four days after her return to service, 
she was found in bed in a deep sleep, 
with the appearance of blood having 
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flowed from her nose ; 
a Scotch pint 





half 
a mile distant from Budden. Dr Gib« 
son, physician in Montrose, having 
been , @ pound of blood ‘was 
taken from her arm ; but she still res’ 
mained in the same lethargic 
without making the slightest n, 
or wre ped nourishment, or havi 
any kind of evacuation, till the afters 
noon of Friday, the 30th day of June, 
when she awoke of her own accord, 
and asked for food. At this period 


~ 


awakened on Tuesday morning at two 
o'clock, by a bleeding at her nose, 
which flowed very rapidly ; said, that 
she held her head over the bed-side 
till the bleeding stopped; but de. 
clared, that from that moment she 
had no feeling or remembrance of any 
thing, and felt only as if she had taken 
a very long sleep. An injection was 
administered with good effect, and she 
went to sleep as usual; but, next 
morning, (Saturday July 1,) she was 
found in the same state of p 
sleep as before. Her breathing was so 
tle as to be scarce’ rai reer 
er countenance remarkably placid, 
and free from any expression of dis« 
tress; but her jaws were so firm 
locked, that no kind of food or liq 
could be introduced into her mouth. 
In this situation she continued for the 
of seven days, without any mo- 
tion, food, or evacuation either of urine 
or feces. At the cad of seven days 
- began to move her wer 9 3 an 
inting it to her mouth, signi 
a ei for food. She ron Ny i 
whatever was given to her, and 
an inclination to eat more than was 
thought advisable by the medical at- 
tendants. Still, nl she ane 
vered no ptoms earing, 
made no other kind of bodily move- © 
ment than that of her left hand. Her 
right hand and 


peared completely dead snd devel ot 


feeling, even when pricked with a 
pin, so as to draw blood, never shrunk 
in the smallest degree, or indicated the 
slightest sense of pain. At the same 
time, she instantly drew back the left 
arm, whenever it was touched by the ‘ 
point of the pin. She continued to take ~ 














ceased to eat, , 
hay cee. a5 onder ia ated seated Gane, 
till it was replaced ide, or w 

her breast. ice teak mailision, ~ 
it was administered, as readily as food, 
without any indication of disgust ; and, 


dropped upon 


in this way, by means of castor oil and 
aloetic pilla, her bowels were kept 
3; but no evacuation ever took 
without the use of a laxative. 

t was observed, that she always gave 
a signal, by pushing down the bed- 
clothes, when she occasion to make 
any evacuation. The eye-lids were 
may fe kg A pemptliewer 

y e ai 

ond upwards, so as . shew only 
the white part of it. Her friends 
shewed considerable reluctance to al- 
low any medical means to be used for 
her recovery ; but, about the middle of 
July, her head was shaved, and a large 
blister applied, which remained nine- 
teen hours, and produced an abundant 
issue, yet without exciting the small- 
ent erimptom of uneasiness in the pa- 
tient. Sinapisms were also applied to 
her feet, and her legs were moved 
from hot water into cold, and vice 
versa, without any appearance of sen- 


sation. In this state she remained, 
without any t alteration, till 
Tuesday the Sth day of August, 


cisely six weeks from the time when 
she was first seized with her le j 
and without ever appearing to 

awake, except, as mentioned, 
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who had been affected mahy years e in 

a very extri with St Vitus's 
dance, or, as it is termed in this country, 
ing ague ;” and who was almost 

cured by the application of 


“ The 


terror, 


to shew any sense of h 
Tuesday forenoon, the day of re- 
covery, she shewed evident of 


tolerably intelligent manner ; 


seemed to have again entirely 
sense of hearing. About eight o'clock 
on Tuesday evening, her father, a 
shrewd intelligent man, and of a most 
respectable » anxious to avail 
himself of her recovered sense of hear- 
ing, and hoping to rouse her faculties 
by alarming her. fears,* sat down at 
her bed-side, and told her that he had 
now given consent, (as was in fact 
the case,) that she should be removed 
to the Montrose Infirmary ; that, as 
i+ 9 was remarkable, - —- 
would naturally try every ki ex- 
periment for her recovery ; that he 
was very much dis » by being 
—— to put her entirely into their 

; and would “ fain hope” that. 
this messure might still be rendered 


fore the te ced x, ber ror 
She gave evident signs i im, 
oma spender oa tela of having 
the usual family-worship in her bed- 
room. After was over, she was 
lifted into a chair till her bed should be 





* Lest it might be supposed, that this 

of the father implied a suspicion 

«lp Sagung momen hae aes 
woman, it may 

- Mery yee by his own 
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made; and her father, taking hold of 
her right hand, urged her to make an 
exertion to move it. She began to move 
first the thumb, then the rest of the 
fingers in succession, and next her 
toes in like manner. He then opened 
her eye-lids, and presenting a candle, 
desired her to look at it,’ and asked, 
whether she saw it. She answered, 
*¢¥es,” in a low and feeble voice. 
She now proceeded gradually, and in 
a very few minutes, to regain all her 
faculties ; but was so weak as scarcely 
to be able to move. ie being in- 
terrogated respecting extraordina- 
ry state, she mentioned, that she had 
no knowledge of any thing that had 
ned ; that she remembered, in- 
deed, having conversed with her 
friends at her former @ , (Fri- 
day afternoon, 30th of June) but felt 
it a great exertion then to speak to 
them} that she recollected also hav- 
ing heard the voice of Mr Cowie, 
minister of Montrose, (the who 
y to her on the forenoon of Tues- 
y the 8th of August,) but did not 
hear the persons who spoke to her on 


ing either needed or received food, of 
‘having been lifted to make evacua- 
tions, or of any other circumstance in 
her: case. She had no idea of her 
having been blistered ow a 
surprise, upon discovering that 
er head was shaved. She continued 
in a very feeble state for a few days, 
but took her food nearly as usual, and 
improved in strength so rapidly, that 
onthe last day of August she began 
to work as a reaper in the service of 
Mr Arkley of Dunninald ; and con- 
tinued to perform the regular labour 
of the harvest for three weeks, with- 
out‘any inconvenience, except being 
extremely fatigued the first day. 

After the conclusion of the harvest, 
she went into Mr Arkley’s family, as 
a servant; and on the 27th day of 
September, was found in the morning 
by her fellow-servants in her former 
state of profound sleep, from which 
they were unable to rouse her. She 
was conveyed immediately to her fa- 
ther’s house, (little more than a quar- 
ter of a mile distant), and remained 
exactly fifty hours in a gentle, but 
deep sleep, without making any kind 
of evacuation, or taking any kind of 
nourishment. .Upon awakening, she 
arose apparently in perfect health, 
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CAbprit 
took her breakfast, and resumed her 
work:as usual at Dunninald.- On the 
11th of October, she was again found 
in the morning, in the same i 
state ; was removed to the house of 
her father, where she awoke as before, 
after the same period of fifty hours 
sleep; and returned to her serviee, 
without seeming to have experi 
any inconvenience. At both of these 
times her menses were obstructed. Dr 
Henderson, physician in Dundee, who 
happened to be on a visit to his friends 
at Dunninald, prescribed some medi- 
cines suited to that complaint; and 
she has ever since been in good health, 
and able to continue in service.* 
(Signed) Jas. Brewster, 
Minister of Craig: 


I hereby certify the preceding ‘ac. 
count of my daughter Margaret's -ill- 
ness and recovery to be correct in ev 
circumstance, according to the best 
my recollection. 

(Signed) 


We hereby attest, That the aboves 
mentioned particulars in the extraors 
dinary case of Margaret Lyall, aré 
either consistent with our personal 
knowledge, or agreeable to all that we 
have heard from the most creditable 
testimony. 

Peter Arxtey of Dunninald. 

A. Frercuson, Minister, Maryton: 

Wm. Grsson, Physician, Montrose. 





Joun Lyat, 





* On the morning of September 21, 
1816, Margaret Lyall, whose case is des 
cribed above, was found in an out-house 
at Dunninald, hanged by her own hands. 
No cause could be assigned for this unhap- 
py act. Her health had been good since 
the anonth of October 1815; and she had 
been comfortable in her situation. It:was 
thought by the family, that a day or..two 
preceding her death, her eyes pad ete 

nce of rolling rather wildly ; but 

Fad assisted the day before in serving the 
table, and been in good spirits that evening. 
On the following merning she was seen to 
bring in the milk as uswal, and was heard 
to say, in passing rather hurriedly through 
a@ room, where the other maids were at 
work, that something had gone wrong s- 
bout her dairy ; but was not seen again 4ill 
she was found dead about half an hour af- 
ter. She is known to have had ao strong 
abhorrence of the idea of her former distress . 
recurring; and to have occasiénally mani- 
fested, especially before her first long sleep, 
the greatest depression of spirits, and even 
disgust of life. 
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ANTIQUARIAN REPERTORY. 


GRANT OF THE LANDS OF KYRKENES 


To the Culdees of Lochleven, by Mac- 
heth son of Finlach, and Gruoch 
daughter of Bodhe, King and Queen 
of Scotland. 


[This ancient document, which we have 
extracted from the chartulary of St An- 


drews, may be as a curiosity not 
as ing. to the hi of the Culdees 
Gihe far-famed Macbeth, but also on ac- 
count of the savage story of the ** Saxum 
Hiberniensium.” } 


Qualiter Machbet -filius Finlach et 
Gruoch dederunt Sancto Servano 
Kyrkenes. 


Macuser filius Finlach contulit pro 
suffragiis orationum, et Gruoch filia 
Bodhe, Rex et Regina Scotorum, Kyr- 
kenes, Deo Omnipotenti et Keledeis 
prefate insule Lochleune, cum suis 
finibus et terminis. Hii enim sunt 
fines et termini de Kyrkenes, et uillu- 
le que dicitur Porthmokanne: de loco 
Moneloccodhan usque ad amnem qui 
dicitur Leuine ; et hoc in latitudine: 
Item, a publica strata que ducit apud 
Hinhirkethy, usque ad Saxum Hiber- 
niensium ; et hoc in longitudine. 

Et dicitur Saxum Hiberniensium, 
quia Malcolmus Rex, filius Duncani, 
concessit eis salinagium quod scotice 
dicitur Chonnane. Et venerunt Hiber- 
niensis ad Kyrkenes, ad domum cu- 
jusdam vire nomine Mochan, qui tunc 
fuit absens, et solummodo muliecres 
erant in domo, quas oppresserunt vio- 
lenter Hiberniensis ; non tamen sine 
rubore et verecundia: rei etiam even- 
tu ad aures prefati Mochan pervento, 
iter quam citius domi festinauit, et 
inuenit ibi Hibernienses in eadem do- 
mo cum matre sua. Exhortatione 
etenim matri sue sepius facta ut extra 
domum ueniret (que nullatenus uoluit, 
sed Hibernienses uoluit protegere, et 
eis pacem dare) ; quos omnes prefatus 
uir, in ultione tanti facinoris, ut op- 
pressores mulierum et barbaros et sa- 
crilegos, in medio flamme ignis, vna- 
cum matre sua, uiriliter combussit; et 
ex hac causa dicitur locus ille Saxum 
Hiberniensium. 

(Ex Registro Prioratus Sancti Andree, 
fol. 51, a.) 
Vou. I. 


WRIT OF PRIVY SEAL 


In favour of ‘ Johnne Faw, Lord and 
Erle of Litill Egypt,’ granted by 
King James the fifth, Feb. 15th 
1540. (Referred to at page 45.) 


James be the grace of God, King 
of Scottis: To oure Sheriffis of Edin- 
burgh — and within the con- 
stabularie of Hadingtoun, Berwick, 
Roxburgh, &c. &c. provestis, alder~ 
men, and baillies of our burrowis and 
cieteis of Edinburgh, &c. &c. greting : 
—Forsamekill as it is humilie menit 
and schewin to Ws, be our louit 
Johnne Faw, Lord and Erle of Litill 
Egipt, That quhair he obtenit oure 
lettres vnder our grete seile, direct to 
yow all and sindry oure saidis shereftis, 
stewartis, baillies, prouestis, aldermen, 
and baillies of burrois ; and to all and 
sindry vthiris havand autoirite within 
our —— to assist Me him in execu 
tioun of justice is cum and 
folkis conforme $s the lawis af J Eeipt, 
and in punissing of all them that re~ 
bellis aganis him: Neuirtheles, as we 
ar informyt, Sebastiane Lalow, Egip- 
tiane, ane of the said Johnis cumpany, 
with his complices and part takaris 
vndir written, that is to say, Anteane 
Donea, Satona Fingo, Nona Finco, 
Phillip Hatseyggaw, Towla Bailyow, 
Grasta Neyn, Geleyr Baillyow, Ber~ 
nard Beige, Demeo Matskalla (or 
Macskalla), Notfaw Lawlowr, Martyn 
Femine,* rebellis and conspiris aganis 
the said Johnne Faw, and hes removit 
thame alluterly out of his company, 
and takin fra him diuerss soumes of 
money, jowellis, claithis, and vtheris 
gudis, to the quantite of ane grete, 
soume of money ; and on na wise will 
ieee hame with him, howbeit he hes 

iddin and remanit of lang tyme vpoun 





* The names of the thirteen Egyptians 
referred to at 46, who obtained a remis- 
sion for the ter of Ninian Smaill, in 
1553-4, are as follows:—‘* Andro Faw, 


itane of the i Faw, 
Robert Faw, nds deagany FO, sonis” 
—‘+ Johnne Faw, Andro George Nichoah, 


George Sebastiane George ’ 
nly ae en 
tianis.” " 

I 





thame, and is bundin and oblist to 
bring hame with him all thame of his 
cumpany that ar on live, and ane tes- 
timoniale of thame that ar deid ; And 
als the said Johnne hes the said Se- 
bastianis obligatioun, maid in Dun- 
fermling befor oure Maister Houssald, 
that he and his cumpany suld remane 
with him, and on na wyse depart fra 
him, as the samyn beris ; In contrar 
the tenor of the quhilk, the said Se- 
bastiane, be sinister and wrang infor- 
matioun, fals relatioun,and circumven- 
tioun of ws, hes purchest our writingis, 
dischargeing him, and the remanent of 
the personis. abone written, his com- 
icis and part takeris of the said 
ohnis cumpany, and with his gudis 
takin be thame fra him, causis certane 
our liegis assist to thame and thair 
opinionis, and to fortify and tak thair 
part aganis the said Johnne, thair lord 
and maister ; Sua that he on na wyse 
can apprehend nor get thame, to haue 
thame hame agane within thair awin 
SSS 
to hi phage ith, and 
in — pomee of tynsell of his here- 
expres aganis justice : OurE 

ill is heirfor, and wecharge yow strait- 
lie, and commandis, that incontynent, 
thir our lettres sene, ye, and ilkane of 
yow, within the boundis of your offi- 
ces, command and charge all our liegis, 
that nane of thame tak upon hand to 
resett, assist, fortify, supplie, man- 
teine, defend, or tak part with the said 
Sebastiane and his complices abone 
written, for na buddis, nor uthir way, 
aganis the said Johnne Faw, thair lord 
and maister ; Bot that thai, and ye, in 
likewyse, tak and lay handis upoun 
thame quhaireuir thay may be appre- 
hendit, and bring thaim to him, to be 
oy for thair demeritis, conforme to 
is lawis ; and help and fortify him to 
puniss and do justice upoun thame for 
thair trespasses; and to that effect 
len to him youre nis stokis, fet- 
teris, and all uther things necessar 
thereto, as ye and ilk ane of yow, and 
all utheris owre liegis, will ansuer to 
san adil oarge iat efter may flow ; 
follow ; 

Bas that the said Johnne eas na caus 
of complaynt heirupoun in tyme cum- 
ing, nor to resort agane to us to that 
notwithstanding ony our writ- 

ingis, sinisterly » or to be 
Sestaer5-didae change cll oer lg, 
contrar ; A all our liegis, 
that nane of thaim molest, mit 
quiet, or trouble the said Johnne Faw 
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CApuil 
and his company, in doing of thair 
lefull besynes, or atherwayes, within 


our realme, and in their re« 
manyng, or away-ganging furth of the 
samyn, under the pane abone written; 
And siclike, that ye command and 
charge all skipparis, maisteris, and 
marinaris, of all schippis within our 
realme, at all portis and havynnis 
quhair the said Johnne and his cum. 
pany sall happen to resort and cum, to 
ressave him and thame thairin, upoun 
thair expensis, for furing of hase 
furth of our realme to the partis be- 
yon sey ; as yow, and ilk ane of thame 
siclike, will ansuer to ws thai ‘ 
and under the pane forsaid. Sub- 
scruit with oure hand, and under oure 
privie seile, at Falkland, the fivetene 
day of Februar, and of oure regne the 


xxviii yeir. Subscript. per Regem. 
( Ex Registro Secreti Sigilli, vol. xiv. 
fol. 59.) 

—_—— 


ACT OF PRIVY COUNCIL 

* Anent some Egyptianis.’ 

(Referred to at page 48.) 

Apud Ed*. 10 Novembris 1636, 
ForsaMEIKLe as Sir Arthure be 
las of Quhittinghame haveing lateli 
tane and apprehendit some of the va- 
gabound and counterfut thieves and 
limmars, eallit the Egyptians, he pre- 
sentit and deliverit thame to the ‘Shi- 
reff principall of the shirefdome of 
Edinburgh, within the constabularie 
of Hadinton, quhair they have remain- 
ed this month or thereby ; And quhair- 
as the keeping of thame longer, within 
the said tolbuith, is troublesome, and 
burdenable to the toune of Hadinton, 
and fosters the saids theives in ane opi- 
nion of impunitie, to the a 
of the rest of that infamous by of 
lawles limmars to continow in thair 
theivish trade ; Thairfore the Lords of 
Secret Counsel] ordans the Sheriff of 
Hadinton, or his deputs, to pronunce 
doome and sentence of death aganis so 
manie of thir counterfoot theives as 
are men, and aganis so manie of the 
weomen as wants children ; Ordaning 
the men to be hangit, and the weomen 
to be drowned ; and that suche of the 
weomen as hes children to be scourgit 
throw the burgh. of Hadinton, and 
brunt in the cheeke ; and ordans and 
commands the provest and baillies of 
Hadinton to caus this doome be execute . 
vpon the saids persons accordinglie. 

(Ex Registro Secreti Concilit. ) 




















1817.] 
THE WYFE OF AUCHTERMUCHTIE. 


is poem (as Lord Hailes remarks) 
is Tee tiourite among the Scots.” It af- 
fords a ve imen of the native 
and rustic humour with which our grave 
forefathers loved to relax the usual austerity 
of their rtment. It has been well pre- 
served by writing and tradition. In 
Fife and some other parts of the country, it 
js still current as a popular ballad ; and it 
has been twice hon to the oaone tyne 
MS., first b amsay in his ever- 
id owls Lord Hailes. The 
foe published it, according to his usual 
ice, with additions and alterations of 
Fis own ; the latter adhered correctly to his 
original. The present edition is taken from 
the same MS. but — with rage 
and apparently, an older copy, in the Ad- 
vocates’ Library, from which several altera- 
tions, and the whole of the 11th stanza, 
have been supplied. ] 


1 
In Auchtermuchtie thair wond ane man, 
A rach husband, as I hard tauld, 
Quha weill could tippill out a can, 
And naither luvit hungir nor cauld : 
Quhill ance it fell upon a day, 
He yokkit his pleuch vpon the plaine ; 
Gif it be true, as I heard say, 
The day was foull for wind and raine. 


2 
He leusit the pleuch at the landis end, 
And draife his oxin hame at evin ; 
Quhen he cam in he lukit ben, 
And saw the wif baith dry and clene 
Sittand at ane fyre beik and bauld, 
With ane fat sowp, as I hard say: 
The man being verry weit and cauld, 
Betwein thay twa it was na play. 

3 
Quoth he, Quhair is my horsis corne ? 
My ox hes naithir hay nor stray ; 
Dame, ye maun to the pleuch the morn, 
I sall be hussy, gif 1 may. 
Gudeman, quoth scho, content am I 
To take the pleuch my day about, 
Sa ye will rewll baith calvis and ky, 
And all the house baith in and out. 


4 
But sen that ye will hussyskep ken, 
First ye maun sift and syne maun kned ; 
And ay as ye but and ben, 
- Luk that the bairnis fyle not the bed ; 
And ay as ye gang furth and in, 
Keip weill the gaizlines fra the gled ; 
And lay ane saft wysp to the ill ; 
We haif ane deir ferme on our heid. 
; rs) 


The wyfe shco sat vp late at evin, 

(I pray God gif hir evill to fare), 

Scho kirnd the kirne, and skumd it clene, 
And left the gudeman but the bledoch baire : 
Than in the morni scho gat, 

- And on hir hairt laid hir disjune. 
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And priend als meikle in hir lap 
Micht serve thrie honest men at nune. 


6 
Says—Jok, will thou be maister of wark, 
And thou sall haud, and I sall kall ; 
I’se promise thé ane new sark, 
por mc tah ach or of small. 

Scho low: e oxin aught or nine, 
And hynt ane gad-staf'in hir hand : 
Vp the raise aftir syne, 

And saw the wyf had done command. 


7 

He cawd the gaizlines furth to feid, 
Thair wes bot sevensum of them all; 
And by thir cumis the greedie gled, 
And cleiket vp fyve, left him bot twa: 
Than out he ran in all his mane, 

Sune as he hard the gaizles cry ; 

Bot than; or he came in againe, 

The calfes brak luse and soukit the ky. 


8 
The calfes and ky met in the lone, 
The man ran with ane rung to red ; 
Than thair comes ane ill-willie kow 
And brodit his buttok quhill that it bled, 
os he _ ane = of tow, 
And he satt down to the spinning ; 
I trow he loutit auaw the lowe ; 
Quo he, this wark hes an ill beginning. 
9 


Then to the kirn he next did stoure, 
And jumlit at it quhill he swat : 
Quhen he had rumblit a full lang hour, 
The sorrow scrap of butter he gatt. 
Albeit na butter he could gett, 
Yet he wes cummerit with the kirne ; 
And syne he het the milk owre het, 
And sorrow a drap of it wald yirne. 

10 


Then ben thair cam ane greidie sow, 

I trow he kund hir littil thank, 

For in scho schot hir ill-fard mow, 
And ay scho winkit and ay scho drank. 
He cleikit vp ane crukit club, 

And thocht to hit her on the snout ; 
The twa gaizlines the glaidis had left, 
That straik dang baith their harnis out. 


11 
ee ae ij em 
To have gotten the fleshe doun to the pat, 
Bot he fell backward into the fyre, 
And clourd his croun on the ing stock. 
He hang the meikle pat on the 
And with twa canns ran to the 
Or he wan back _ (alaik) 
The fyre burnt all the boddom out. 

12 
Than he laid kindling ing to the kill, 
Bot scho start all -vp in ane low ; 
Quhat evir he h quhat evir he saw, 
That day he had na will to wow. 
Than he gaid to take vp the bairnis, 
Thocht to have fand thame fair and clene ; 
The first that he gat in his armis 
Was all bedirtin to the eyne. 

13 
The first that he gat in his armis, 
It was all dirt up to the eyne ; 








tane. 
know head, 
and schout ; 
hard him as she hard him nocht, 
the stottis about. 
unto the nicht, 
and syne cam hame; 
fand all wrang that sould bene richt, 
I trow the man thocht richt grit schame. 
15 
Quoth he, My office I forsaik, 
For all the dayis of my lyfe ; 
For I wald put ane house to wraik 
Gin I war twentie dayis gudewyfe, 
Quoth scho, Weill mot ye bruke your place, 
For trewlie I sall neir accept it ; 
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, 
will to my pleuch 
this house and I will nevir do weill. 
I 
ACCOUNT OF THE HIGHLAND HOST. 
In the beginning of the year 1678, (about 


ighteen months before the b out of 
the memorable insurrection which led to 


xj 
5 


MSS. in the Advocates’ Library: It ap- 
ete 
has no signature. 


“ A Copie of a Letter from the Host 
about Glasgow. 





We arrived here about 8 or 9 dayes 
: At our first coming we observ- 
that the countrey been much 
terrified with the report of it, and 
therefore had carried and conveyed 
away much of their goods ; nor were 
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[April 
we less rm pes to finde them 59 
peaceable and submissive. At Stirling 


and about it, our Highlanders were 
somewhat disorderly in their quarters, 
particularly by raising fire in two or 
three places. Vpon our way hither 
such of them as went with us took 
their free quarters liberally ; and the _ 
rest who took another way to Ki 

trick, have been yet ruder in ki 

sheep and other cattel, and also in rob~ 
ing any loose thing they found in their 
bon We are now all quartered in 
and about this town, the Highlanders 
only in free quarters. It would be 
truely a pleasant sight, were it at an 
ordinary weaponshaw, to see this High- 
land crew. You know the fashion of 
their wild apparel, not one of ten of 
them had breaches, yet hose and shoes 
are their greatest need and most clever 
prey, and they spare not to take them 
every where: In so much that the 
committee here, and the councel with 
you (as it is said) have ordered some 
thousands of pairs of shoes to be made 
to stanch this great spoil. As for their 
armes and other militaire accoutre- 
ments, it is not possible for me to des. 
scribe them in writing ; here you may 
see head pieces and steel-bonnets rais- 
ed like pyramides, and such as a man 
would affirme, they had only found in 
chamber boxes ; targets and shields of 
the a odde -_ anticque forme, and 
pouder hornes hung in strings, gar- 
nished with beaten nails and plates of 
burnished brass. And truely I doubt 
not but a man, curious in our antiqui- 
ties, might in this host finde explica- 
tions of the strange pieces of armour 
mentioned in our old lawes, such: as 
bosnet, iron-hat, gorget, pesane, wam~ 
brassers and reerbrassers, ns, leg- 
splents, and the like, above what any 
occasion in the lowlands would have 
afforded for several hundreds of yeers. 
Among their ensigns also, beside 
other singularities, the Glencow men 
were very remarkable, who had for 
their ensigne a faire bush of heath, 
wel — and displayed on the head of 

7 


a staff, such as might have afftighted a 
Roman eagle. But, sir, the te 
ness of this shew is indeed s mix~ 
ed and marred ; for this unhallowed, 


and many of them unchristened, rab- 
ble, beside their free quarters, wherei 


they kill and destroy bestial at their 
pleasure, without regaird to the com- 
mands of some of their discreeter offi- 
cers, rob all that comes to hand, whi« 
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ther in houses or in the highwayes ; so 
that no man maye —— saifly from 
house to house ; and their insolencie in 
the houses where they are quartered 
fills poor women and children with 
terror, and both men and women with 
great vexation. They make also ex- 
cursions in tens and twelves upon other 
places, and specially under cloud of 
night, and break into houses with 
bended pistols and naked swords, curs- 
ing and swearing that they shall burne 
and kill if all be not readily given that 
they demand. I hear not yet of any 
killed by them, but severals are griev- 
ously wounded and beaten; and in 
effect, the poor people’s lives, goods, 
and chastities, are ex to the cruel- 
of these — locusts. Many of 

e countrey people have left and aban- 
doned their houses and all to their 
The other day I heard, that, 

at the burying of a child, the burial 
company was assaulted by some of these 
ruffians ; and, after a great scuffle, 
the mortcloth was robbed off the cof- 
fine, and that notwithstanding all that 
their officers could do to hinder or re- 
cover it. They tell me also, that some 
of these savages, not knowing what the 
coffine meaned, as being a thing with 
them not usual, would have broken it 
open and searched it, if not restrained 
jhe neighbours. [In some places 
y beginne to exact money over and 
— —_ —— and also to (thet 
e people r uarters (that 
is, for men tha! the feed not), and for 
assistant quarters (that is, where they 
contract and make the places they leave 
free pay in money, and yet the places 
that they lye upon do really maintain 
all.) I am furder told, that evil com- 
pany is like to corrupt good manners ; 
and that even many of the militia 
forces and Perthshire gentlemen be- 
ginne to take free quarters. But it is 
ike that a little more time with our 
march westward will furnish much 
more matter of this kind; for the 
= are — the sorest and most 
cting to the poor people, seeing 
that partly for the service, partly un- 
der pretence thereof, horses are forced, 
and many of them not restored ; as 
likewise there is little order kept in the 
march, but they run out and spread 
lves over the countrey and catch 

all that they can lay hold upon; for in 
these occasions, mi dons thing they 


can get is clear » without any fear 
And yet all these are 


of recovery. 
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said to be but whips, wherewith this 
country is scourged, in respect of the 
scorpions intended for Ayrshire ; and 
some of the committee being spoke to 
about the abuse of free quarters, said, 
that the quarters now taken were but 
transient quarters, but after the returns 
made about the Band, there would be 
destructive quarters ordered against its 
refuisers, Yet I would not have you 
think that all those Highlanders be 
have after the same manner. No, there 
is a difference both among the men 
and leaders. And the M. of Athol’s 
men are generally commended both as 
the best inted and best behayed. 
Neither do I hear. of any great hurt 
as yet done by the E. of Murray's 
men in Cathcart parish: but all of 
them take free quarters, and that at 
their own discretion. The standing 
forces have hitherto carried pretty re- 
gularly, and appear very ready on all 
occasions to restraine and correct the 
Highlanders’ insolencies, of which I 
could give you several instances ; but 
when apes men, who were lately this 
le’s only persecutors, are how com- 
aaied b ‘cam for sobrietie, and in 
effect are looked on by many of them 
as their ians and protectors, you 
may easily judge what is the others’ 
deportment. Feb. 1, 1678. 
(Woodrow MSS. 4to. vol, xcix. 29.) 


—=—_— 


EXTRACT 


From “* A Mock Poem upon the Expe- 
dition of the Highland Host ; by Cou. 
CLELAND. Edit. 1697. 

* « * * 

WHEN this was done their ranks were broken; 

Some ran for dring their drought to slocken: 

Some were chasing hens and cocks, 

Some were loosing horse from yocks ; 

Some with snapwarks, some with bowes, — 

Were charging reers of toops and ewes ; 

Their stomacks so on edge were set, 

Pandata: ys arcyonm: 

Trumpets sounded, skeens were glanceing, 

Some were Tonald Cowper danceing : 

Some cryed, here to her Laird and Lady, 

Some to her mother and her daddie, 

And Sir King too—if the Laird please—_ 

Then up with plaids * * * * * 

Some were ing, some were riveing, 

Some were wives and lasses grieving : 

Some for cold did chack chatter ; 

Some from plaids were wringing water : - 

Yea to be short, moe different 4 

Than’s sewed on hangings, » and bol- 

stures : , , 

Moe various actings modes and stancés, 

Than’s read in Poems or Romances, m9 
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THE DESOLATE VILLAGE. 
A Reverie. 


Sweet V ! on thy pastoral hill 

As if beneath the harvest-moon, 
noiseless homes were sleeping ! 

It is the merry month of June, 

And creatures all of air and earth 

Should now their holiday of mirth 

With dance and song be keeping. 

But, loveliest Village! silent ’ 

As cloud wreathed o’er the Moming’s brow, 


When light is faintly breaking, 
jnd Milnight’s voice afer is bet, 


Like the wailing of a wearied ghost, 
The shades of earth forsaking. 


Tis not the Day to Scotia dear, 

A summer Sabbath mild and clear ! 
Yet from her solemn burial-ground 
The small Kirk-Steeple looks around, 
Enshrouded in a calm 

Profound as fills the house of prayer, 
E’er from the band of virgins fair 
Is breathed the choral psalm. 

A sight so steeped in perfect rest 

Is slumbering not on nature’s breast 
L- Spagrerae'y Newey tn a 
is a picture floating down the sky, 
By fancy framed in years gone by, 
And mellowing in decay ! 

That thought is gone !—the Village still 
With deepening quiet crowns the hill, 
re 

In ial beauty beaming, 

As in the silent hour of dreaming 
They hung embowered in air ! 


And lulls the infant with a strain 
Of Scotia's ancient melodies. 


‘What if these homes be filled with life ? 


when the cloudless sun rides high 
Above the glittering air of noon, 


E 


All nature sinks opprest,— 

And labour shuts his weary eye 

In the mid-day hour of rest. 

Yet let the soul think what it will, 

Most dirge-like mourns that moorland rill ! 
How different once its flow ! 

When with a dreamy motion gliding 

Mid its green fields in love abiding, 

Or leaping o’er the mossy linn, 

And sporting with its own wild din, 
Seemed water changed to snow. 

Beauty lies before my sight, 

But grief-like shadows dim its light, 

And all the scene a 

Like a church-yard when a friend is dying, 
In more than earthly stillness lying, 

And glimmering through our tears ! 


Sweet Woodburn ! like a cloud that name 
Comes floating o’er my soul ! 

Although thy beauty still survive, 

One look hath changed the whole. 

The gayest village of the gay 

Beside thy own sweet river, 

Wert Thou on Week or Sabbath day ! 
So bathed in the blue light of joy, 

As if no trouble could destroy 

Peace doomed to last for ever. 

Now in the shadow of thy trees, 

On a green plat, sacred to thy breeze, 
The fell Plague-Spirit grimly lies 

And broods, as in despite 

Of uncomplaining lifelessness, 

On the troops of silent shades that press 
Into the church-yard’s cold recess, 
From that region of delight. 


Last summer, from the school-house door, 


When the glad play-bell was ringing. 
What shoals of beight-haired elves would 


pour, 
Like small waves racing on the shore, 
In dance of rapture singing ! 
Oft by yon little silver well, 
Now sleeping in neglected cell, 
The village-maid would stand, 
While resting on the mossy bank, 
With freshened soul the traveller drank 
The cold cup from her hand ; 
Haply some soldier from the war, 
Who would remember long and far 
That Lily of the Land. 
And still the green is bright with flowers, 
And dancing through the sunny hours, 
Like blossoms from enchanted bowers 
On a sudden wafted by, 
Obedient to the overs air, 
And proudl ing they are fair, 
Glide bird ui teneny 
But where is the tiny hunter-rout 
That revelled on with dance and shout 


Against their airy prey ? 
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Alas! the fearless linnet sings, As o’er the dewy turf of Morn, 
And the bright insect folds its wings Where the virgin, like a woodland Fa 
Upon the dewy flower that springs On wings of joy was borne. 
Above these —o. — Even now a soft and silvery haze 
agit ae Hill—Village—Tree—is steeping 
Some solitary maid In the loveliness of happier days, 
As aoe was wont at eve, should go Ere rose the voice of weeping 
There silent as her shade When incense-fires from every hearth 
She stands a while—then sad and slow To heaven stole beautiful from earth. 
Walks home, cir lmsghing ving 
eg dag 4 say to ae. RN 
That dipped th ers in m that spring, § To thee my 
saa intend anu bo blak. While a cloud the softened light, 
On thy yellow dial burns. 
On—on—through woful images Ah, me! my bosom inly bleeds 
My spirit holds her way ! To see the deep-worn path that leads 
Death in each drooping flower she sees : Unto that open gate ! 
ag oe ge Rae breeze In silent blackness it doth tell 
— How oft thy little sullen bell 
py = slender bough ag edt or its knell, 
shuaitehss beemghechin Gh, eames 
All er young have pe Wee: m at t, 
This -time in their nest ; cute hediialae pata lige 
Nor as they flew on tender wing Po yo CS y— 
ee en Seen And as'T looked « —e 
Tame as the purpling turtle-dove, The village i 
That walks serene in human love, Beneath the : og 
See Nee ae Seas Methought that mid her stars so bright, 
And the hare, not fearing to be seen, The moon in placid mirth, 
Doth gambol on the village green Was not in heaven a holier sight 
The fow shocp ented by the brook pemert taney penne ntoy Apnea 
e few w Sweet image ! transient in my 
Have all a dim lected look, That very bell hath ceased to toll 
Oft bleating in their dumb distress When the grave receives its dead— 


On her their sweet dead erdess. 
fen the range 
fields, all common now. 

Fon foun dhe oehnent the change, 
To them a long long Sabbath-sleep ! 
San pebalen peatenanps iat, 

Across the they sweep, 
Tossing the long hair from their eyes— 
Till far the living whirlwind flies 
As o’er the desart sand. 
From human let their course is free— 
No lonel en ay oer ag 
Invites the toph 
Sal Gokageee enon tua eee, 
Preferring in his hovel-home 
His penury to death. 

green hedge a scattered row 
Now weather-stained—once white as snow— 
Of garments that have long been spread, 
And — oe unto the dead, 
Shroud proclaim to every eye, 
“ This is no place for Charity !” 


bt wtags 5 unthinking creatures ! 
Rejoicing in your lowly natures 

LO cae er nay apr hele 

sings the mountain 

Then hodeoceeath aad teed dank! 

Or where, than on the churchyard wall, 

From the wild rose-tree brighter fall 

Her blooms ! 


What is it to that lovely sky 
If all her w 

As happily her play 

On the grave where human forms decay, 


d die! 


And the last time it slowly swung, 
°*T was by a dying stripling rung 
O’er the sexton’s hoary head ! 
All silent now from cot or hall 
Comes forth the sable funeral ! 
The Pastor is not there ! 


For yon sweet Manse now empty stands,’ 
Nor in its walls will holier hands 


Bee "er held up in prayer. - 
—— 
ITALY. 
Eartu’s loveliest land I behold in my 
All gay in the summer, and drest in sun- 
beams— 
In the radiance which breaks on the purified 
sense 
Of the thin-bodied ghosts that are flitting 
from hence. 
The yy Alps, and the blue distant 
Bound the far varied harvests of Lombardy’ 8 


The rivers winding in blue gleaming 
Round the Ruins of Old-—sound the Hillof 


the Vines— 

Round the grove of the orange—the green 
myrtle bower— ion. 

By Castle and Convent—by Tewn and by 


Tower. 
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Through the bright summer azure the north 

Cchoabe; 

That are cooled in their flight over regions 
of snow, on 

Or westerl on whose wandering 

The sean the ocean its silver dew flings. 

Bits bare tite pape, and teeming 

— of promise—with corn, 
wine, and oil, 

Where the cypress, and myrtle, and orange 
combine, 

And around the dark olive gay wantons the 


vine. 

Woods leafy and rustling o’ershadow the 
scene, 

With their forest of branches and changes 

een : 

And glossy their greenness where sunshine 
1s ’ 

And mellow their music where Silence is 
listening, b 2 

And the streamlets glide through them with 
glassier hue, 

And the sky sparkles o’er them with heaven- 
lier blue. 

How deep and how rich is the blush of the 
rose, 

That spreading and wild o’er the wilderness 
grows ! 

What waftures of incense are filling the 


air! 
For the bloom of a summer unbounded is 
there. 


The soft and voluptuous Spirit of Love 

Rules in earth and in ether, below and a- 
bove, 

In the blue of the sky, in the glow of the 
beam, 

In the sigh of the wind, and the flow of the 


stream 
At his the rose takes a ruddier 


; And the vine-bud exhales a more wanton 


E’ i ing billows ha f. 

en rse surging ws have sof- 
tened their rear, 

And break with a musical fall on the shore. 


But less in this Eden has young Love his 


Than in that virgin’s bosom, wild throbbing 
-. 7 and swelli 


And equally sweet is her lip of the roses, 
When it opens in smiles, or in silence re. 
poses. 


O sooner the bird shall escape from the snare 

Of the fowler, than man from her thraldom 
—beware ! 

If you meet but one glance of her magical 


eye, 

From your bosom for ever must liberty fly ! 

Let there breathe but one thrilling and sil. 
very tone 

From the syren—your heart is no longer 
your own. 


i 


VERSES 


Recited by the Author, in a Party of his 
Countrymen, on the Day that the News 
arrived of our final Victory over the 
French. 


Now, Britain, let thy cliffs o’ snaw 
Look prouder o’er the merled main ! 
The bastard Eagle bears awa, 
And ne’er shall ee thy shores again. 


Bang up thy banners red an’ riven! 
The day’s ~ ain—the prize is won ! 

Weel may thy lions brow the heaven, 

An’ turn their gray beards to the sun. 


Lang hae I bragged o’ thine and thee, 
Even when thy back was at the wa’; 
An’ thou my proudest sang sall be, 
As lang as I hae breath to draw. 


Gae hang the coofs wha boded wae, 
An’ cauldness o’er thy efforts threw, 
Lauding the fellest, sternest fae, 
Frae hell’s black porch that ever flew. 


O he might conquer idiot kings, 
These bars in nature’s onward plan ; 

But fool is he the yoke that flings 
O’er the unshackled soul of man. 





Tis like a cobweb o’er the breast, 
That binds the giant while asleep, 
Or curtain hung upon the east, 
The day-light from the world to keep ! 


Come, jaw your glasses to the brim ! 
Gar in the air your bonnets flee ! 

** Our gude auld king!” I’ll drink to him, 
As lang as I hae drink to pree. 


This to the arms that well 

The Rose and Shamrock b! ing still— 
An’ here’s the burly plant of yore, 

“ The Thristle o° the Norlan’ hill!” 


Auld Scotland !—land o” hearts the wale ! 
Hard thou hast fought, and bravely won : 
Lang may thy lions paw the gale, 
And turn their dewlaps to the.sun * 


1 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Rp 


A Series of Discourses on the Christian 
Revelation, viewed in Connexion 
with the Modern way By 
Toomas Cuatmers, D. D. 8vo. 

p- 275. Third edition. Glasgow, 

Brith & Son ; Edinburgh, William 

Whyte ; 1817. 


Oxe of the worst features of the 
mt times is the separation that 
taken place between science and 

religion. During the early part of the 

history of English literature, we find 
great talents combined with a sublime 
iety, and the most enlightened phi- 
phy with a fervent and glowing 
devotion ; and they who explained to 
us the system of nature, defended the 
cause, and venerated the authority, of 
revelation. The piety of Milton, of 

Boyle, and of Newton, was not less 

remarkable than the superiority of 

their other endowments ; and it will 
ever be regarded as a striking circum- 
stance, that those giant minds, who 

have exalted the glory of English li- 

terature above that of all other na- 

tions, and whom we are accustomed 
to consider as an honour to the species 
itself, were distinguished above all 
other men for their habitual and so- 

Iemn veneration of religion. 

Since the age of these distinguished 
writers the connexion between sci- 
ence and religion seems gradually to 
have been becoming less intimate. 
We are unwilling to arrange ourselves 
with those gloomy individuals who 
are found in every age to declaim a- 
gainst the peculiar depravity of their 
own times ; but it is inrpossible not to 
see, that the profound reverence for 
sacred things, which distinguished the 
illustrious characters of a er age, 
is not now the characteristic of those 
by whom science is promoted, and 
knowledge extended. An enlarged 
acquaintance with the works of nature 
is no longer the assured token of that 
deep-toned and solemn picty, which 
elevated the character, and purified the 
manners, of the fathers of our philo- 
= . Science is now seen without 
re igion, and religion without science ; 
and the consequence is, that the sa- 
cred system of revelation, however 

Vor. I. 


magnificent and beautiful in itself, iq 
in r of being considered as fitted 
only to be the creed of Tess enlightened 
minds, and of failing in some measure, 
pi Ae Hh iagetent effec uporr uae 
P i ts 
— for the accomplishment of 
which it is so pre-eminently adapted. 
The volume before oy! caleulat. 
ed, we think, in no common deg! 
to counteract this unhappy 
sion. It is written with an enthu- 
siasm, and an eloquence, to which 
we scarcely know w to find any 
parallel ; and there is, at the same 
time, = ona a — to the 
improv i modern times, 
that it Lamers air of philo-~ 
sophical grandeur and truth, which 
the productions of a more popular and 
declamatory eloquence can never at- 
tain. Were the taste of the author 
equal to his genius, and his 
always sufficient to control the fervours 
of his imagination, the labours of Dr 
Chalmers could not fail to be infini 
beneficial. But here lies our auth 


> 


chief deficiency. His ius is of 
the kind that is marked by its pecu- 


liarities as much as by its su $ 
and this circumstance, we k, is 

more to be regretted, as there is mani- 
festly no necessary connexion between 
the excellencies and defects by which 
his works are ch ised. The 
natural relations of the intellectual 
powers might have been more correctly 
maintained in his mind, while all his 
faculties continued to be ee with 
the same constancy and vigour,— 
and the same originality and inven- 
tion might have been combined with 
greater dignity, and more uniform ele< 
gance.— We have therefore but a short 
process to institute, in order to admit 
our readers into a knowledge of the 
character of our author’s mind. In 
our intercourse with the world, we oft- 
en meet with persons in whom what 


we call genius predominates over every 


other feature; and who, though not 

superior to their fellows in taste, judg- 

ment, or understanding, are yet infin- 

itely superior to them in the ¢apacity 

of forming striking combimations of 

ideas, or in theendowments of an excure 
K 
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sive or elevated meegeation. This is 
precisely the case with the author whose 
works we are considering. Genius in 
him shines ——, to every other 
quality of his mind. In every page 
of the volume, which has suggested 
bold, o . d ctaiking d wi 
d, original, an 3 and yet 
there is Svery now and then some pe- 
ity of expression that offends a 
tivated taste, or some wildness of 
sentiment that excites astonishment 
and wonder rather than sympathy. 
The author of these discourses is so 
well known to our readers in this part 
of the island, tat it would be quite 
superfluous on their account to say 
any thing of his private history, but 
for the sake of our readers in the south, 
we suspect it may be necessary to tell, 
in a single sentence, who Dr Chalmers 
is, and how he has attained that un- 
common celebrity he now enjoys a- 
mong us. 
within these few years, Dr 
Chalmers was scarcely known beyond 
the circle of his personal friends. He 
obtained, at an early period, a livin 
in an obscure part of the country ; an 
being naturally of an inquisitive and 
active disposition, he devoted himself, 
in the leisure of his professional en- 
gagements, to an ardent prosecution of 
scientific knowledge. Accident, ac- 
cording to report, led him, some few 
years ago, to examine with more than 
ordinary attention the foundations of 
the Christian faith ; and as the result 
of his investigations was a deep im- 
paste of the strength of the evidence 
y which it is supported, he now 
ht to the illustration and defence 
vrneligion a double portion of the en- 
thusiasm he had already devoted to 
science. Hitherto he had been at- 
tached to that party in our church 
which aspires to the title of moderate 
or liberal—he now connected himself 
with those who wish to be thought more 
strict and apostolic. His reputation asa 
preacher, as might have been expected 
trom the warmth and fervour of his 
pa ge began now rapidly to extend 
itself; and the whole country was soon 
filled with the fame of his eloquence 
and his merits. The reputation he had 
thus acquired was not diminished but 
enhanced, by his occasional appear- 
— the tiene of this = 
His es last year in the 
General Assembly of the Scottish 
Church, and his sermons before the 





CApril., 
Lord Pap Comeiopione and for the 
sons of clergy, made known his 
merits to most ‘of the eminent men in” 
this part of the kingdom, and will be’ 
long remembered in this quarter as the 
most brilliant display of eloquence and 
of genius which we have ever had the” 
good fortune to witness. sq 
Such is our author’s brief and simple" 
story, previous to the publication of 
the present volume. We must ‘jiot ® 
induce our readers, however, to be." 
lieve that the public were as yet all a.” 
greed in their opinion of Dr Chalmers” 
merits. His former publications had 
been distinguished rather by a fertilit 
of imagination than by a deliberate an 
cool judgment. He had been accus~ 
tomed, it was said, to take up an opi- 
nion as it were by accident, and to de- 
fend it with enthusiastic ingenuity and 
energy, though at the same time he was 
overlooking something so obvious and, 
palpable, that the most simple novice 
might detect the fallacy of his argu- 
ment. He had written on the national 
resources, and had attributed every 
thing to agriculture, demonstrating 
our perfect independence of the luxu- 
ries of trade and commerce. He had 
published a treatise on the Evidences 
of Christianity, and had denied that the 
internal evidence was of any impor- 
tance. Some detached sermons which 
he had given to the public had been 
deformed by an austerity at which the 
polite world revolted; and it was. 
thought that the new work which was 
announced would be found obnoxious 
to the same censures. With respect 
to this work, now that it has been 
published, we conceive that there 
can be but one opinion—that it is 
a piece of splendid and powerful 
eloquence, injured indeed by many 
peculiarities of expression, by provin- 
cial idioms and colloquial barbarisms, 
but, at the same time, more free from 
the author’s peculiar blemishes than 
any of his former productions, and 
forming, notwithstanding its many 
faults, a work likely to excite almost 
universal admiration. ‘That it would 
be improved, we think, every one will 
likewise allow, were there less same- 
ness of sentiment and of expression— 
were there fewer words of the author’s 
own invention—were the purity of the 
English language, in short, as much 
attended to as its power and er 
If the author would only cultivate his 
taste as much as his imagination, he 
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do more for the cause he has at 
heart, the cause of Christianity, than 
any other person with whom we are 


ted. 
The ae object of the dis- 
courses in the present volume is to 
the mind for the direct evi- 
peu of Christiani sy e temeor that 
presumption w. Is to exist 
a prior: against this astonishing dis- 
i shew the infidel that 
there are things in nature hardly less 
wonderful than the redemption of man 
—and that, amazing as is the scheme 
of revelation, it is yet in perfect ana- 
logy with the known attributes of God. 
en of science, who see the opera- 
tions of nature conducted according to 
uniform laws, and without the visible 
interference of an external agent, are 


apt to take up a prepossession against 


any system of miracles; and when 


hy unfolds the volume of cre- 


ation, and the understanding expatiates 


delighted on the laws and motions 
of planetary worlds, it is natural for 
us to imagine that science has out- 
stript the discoveries of religion, and 
that the records of the gospel are 
thrown into the shade by the triumphs 
of reason. ‘* These are the prejudices 
which lie at the foundation of natural 
science ;” and our author has exposed 
them with an ability and a success 
scarcely inferior to that of Butler him- 
self, and in a manner certainly ‘“ bet- 
ter adapted to the taste and literature 
of the times.” He shews, that the 
faith of Christians is in reality some- 
thing noble and sublime ; and that, 
“ elevated as the wisdom of him may 
be, who has ascended the heights of 
science, and poured the light of de- 
monstration over the most wondrous 
of nature’s mysteries—that even out 
of his own principles it may be proved, 
how much more elevated is the wisdom 
of him who sits with the docility of a 
little child to his Bible, and casts down 
to its authority all his lofty imagina- 
tions.” 

The limits of a publication of this 
kind prevent us from entering into a 
minute examination of the work before 
us; and as we are sensible that we 
could do.no justice to an analysis of 
these discourses, without allotting to 
it a greater space than is consistent 
with the plan of our publication, we 
shall conclude these general hints by 
recommending the volume, in the 
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i touching 
His object is a style “ to the 
re eh a 
the common defence 
logians, that they write to impress the 
heart and the understanding, and not 
to sooth or gratify a fastidious taste, 
will not avail Dr C ers, who writes 
expressly for the on sae world, and 
who must be sensible that it cannot 
benefit his cause to appear before them 
with those very blemishes which are 
most revolting to their peculiar habits 
and associations. | Ae 

Upon the whole, we are corivinced 
that the effect of these discourses must 
be great and salutary. They willtend 
to shew the worshippers of reason and 
of science, that Christianity is in reality 
something transcendently sublime, in- 
teresting, and valuable ; and to con- 
vince the world in general that a warm 
and habitual piety is really one of the 
characteristics of superior minds, while 
scepticism arises from an incapacity of 
profound emotion or grand conception. 
If the world were once convinced of 
this, the associations of the young and 
the gay would no longer interest them 
in favour of infidelity. Religion would 
become again universally loved, hon- 
oured, and practised ; and the English 
character, instead of being gradually 
degraded to the diminutive model 
which is held out by the most flippant 
and a ae tw of our neighbours, 
would probably.revert with unexpected 
celerity ~ its ancient — grandeur 
and simplicity. It is only necessary 
that peor a which has been so long en- 
listed, throughout all Europe, on the 
side of infidelity, should again rouse 
itself in the cause of religion, to accom- 
plish so desirable a revolution in the 
opinions and character of men. If a 
few great and original minds, like that 
of Dr Chalmers, should arise to advo- 
cate the cause of Christianity, it would 
no longer be the fashion to exalt the 
triumphs of reason and of science, in 
order to throw contempt on the dise | 
coveries of the gospel. 











it who either possesses not. the art 
of forming and combining a plot, or 


ones only as a secondary and sub- 
inate. object. In this we do not 


_ 


nature of the story, will be the prin- 
cipal objection urged against the poem 
before us, as well as the greatest bar 
to its extensive ity. The char- 


former poets, from Spencer down to 
Thomson and Cowper, the plot seems 
to have been only as good or 
» im proportion to the advantages 
which it furnished for poetical descrip- 
tion ; but of late years, one half, at 
least, of the merit of a poem is sup- 

to ae has interest and man- 
agement of \. 

We speak not exclusively of that 
numerous class of readers, who peruse 
and estimate a new poem, or any poem, 
with the same feelings and precisely 
on the same principles as they do a 
novel. It is natural for such persons 
to judge only by the effect produced 
by the incidents ; but we have often 
been surprised that some of our literary 
critics, even those to whose judgment 
we were most disposed to bow, d 
Jay so much stress on the probability 
and fitness of every incident which 
the of the poet may lead him to 
embellish in the course of a pemntine 
poem, 2 t rtion of whic 
Tust cnet tye The 
author of Herold the Dauntless seems 
to have judged differently from these 
critics, and in the lightsome rapid 
strain ef poetry which he has chosen, 
we feel no disposition to quarrel with 

im on account of the easy and care- 
manner in which he has arranged 

bis - In many instances, he un- 
dou shows the hand of a mas- 
ter, and hn the director-general of our 
artists woyld say,) ‘‘ has truly studied 
and seized the essential character of 
the antique—his attitudes and drape- 
ries are unconfined, and yaried with 


z 





demi-tints, much of the 
lustre, freshness, spirit of Rems 
brandt. The airs of his heads 
grace, and his distances ing of 
the lightness and keeping of Salvator 
Rosa. The want of harmony and 
union in the caraations of his 
is a slight objection, and there js like. 
wise a meagre sheetiness in his contrasts 
of chiaroscuro ; but these are all re. 
deemed by the felicity, execution, .and 
master traits, distinguishable in. his 
grouping, by which, like Murillo or 
aveggio, he sometimes raises from 
out the rubbish masses of a colossal 
trifle.” 

But the work has another quality; 
and though its leading one, we do 
not know whether to censure or ap- 
prove it. It is an avowed imitation, 
and therefore loses part of its value, 
if viewed as an original production, 
On the other hand, regarded solely’ 
as an imitation, it is one of the closest 
and most successful, without being 
either a caricature or a parody, that 
perhaps ever appeared in any lane 
guage. Not only is the general man- 
ner of Scott ably maintained through- 
out, but the very structure of the 
language, the associations, and the 
train of thinking, appear to be pre- 
cisely the same. It was once alleged 
by some writers, that it was impossi- 
ble to imitate Mr Scott’s style, but 
it is now fully proved to the world, 
that there is no style more accessible 
to imitation ; for it will be remarked, 
(laying parodies aside, which any one 
may execute), that Mr Davidson and 
Miss Holford, as well as Lord Byron 
and Wordsworth, each in one instance, 
have all, without, we believe, intends 
ing it, imitated him with considerable 
closeness. The author of the Poetic 
Mirror has given us one specimen of 
his most polished and tender style, 
and another still more close of his 
rapid and careless manner; but all of 
them fall greatly short of The Bridal 
of Triermain, and the poem now before 
us. Weare sure the author will laugh 
heartily in his sleeve, at our silliness 
and want of perception, when we con- 
fess to him chat we never could open 
either of these works, and peruse his 
pages for two minutes with attention, 
and at the same time divest our minds 
of the idea, that we were engaged in 
an early or experimental work of that 
great master. That they are generally 


inferior to the works of Mr Scott, in 
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vigour and interest, admits not of dis- 
pute ; still they have many of his wild 
and softer beauties; and if they ‘fail 
to be read and admired, we s not 
on that account think the better of the 
taste of the age. 

With regard to the former of these 
poems, we have often heard, from 
what may be deemed good authority, 
a very curious anecdote, which we 
shall give merely as such, without 
vouching for the truth of it. When 
the article entitled ‘ The Inferno of 
Altisidora,’ appeared in the Edinburgh 
Annual Register for 1809, it will be 
remembered, that the last fragment 
contained in that singular production, 
is the beginning of the romance of 
Triermain. Report’ says, that the 

ent was not meant to be an imi- 
tation of Scott but of Coleridge ; and 
that for this purpose the author bor- 
rowed both the name of the hero and 
the scene from the then unpublished 

of Christabelle ; and further,— 

that so few had ever seen the manu- 
script of that poem, that amongst 
these few the author of Triermain 
could not be mistaken. Be that as 
it may, it is well known, that on the 
appearance of this fragment in the 
Annual Register, it was universally 
taken for an imitation of Walter Scott, 
and never once of Coleridge. The au- 
thor perceiving this, and that the poem 
was well received, instantly set about 
drawing it out into a regular and 
finished work; for shortly after, it 
was announced in the papers, and con- 
tinued to be so for three long years ; 
the author, as may be supposed, hav- 
ing, during that period, his hands oc- 
casionally occupied with heavier metal. 
In 1813 the poem was at last pro- 
duced, svenulliy: and manifestly as an 
imitation of Mr Scott; and it ma 
easily be observed, that from the 27t 

e onward, it becomes much more 
decidedly like the manner of that 
poet than it is in the preceding part 
which was published in the Register, 
and which undoubtedly does bear some 
similarity to Coleridge in the poetry, 
and more especially in the rythm,—as, 
e. g- 
‘H must lull him to his rest, 
With the slow tunes he loves the best, 
Till sleep sink down upon his breast, 

Like the dew on a summer hill.’ 





* It was the dawn of an autumn day, 
The sun was struggling with frost-fog gray, 
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That, like a’silvery crape, was'spread i. 
Round Skiddaw's dim and distant head.’ . 
——_—__—* What time, or where 

Did she pass, that maid with the heavenly 


brow, 
With her look so sweet, and her eyes so fair; 
And her graceful step, and her angel air, 
And the plumeon herdark-brown hair, 
That pass’d from my bower e’en siow 2” 
* Although it fell as faint and shy _, 
As maiden’s half-formed sigh, 
When she thinks her lover near.” . ~ 


* And light they fell, as when earth receives, 
In morn of frost, the withered leaves = 
That drop when no winds blow.’ » 








* Or if "twas but an airy thing, 
Sam nats tess J , 
‘ramed from the rainbow’s varying d 

Or fading tints of western skies. = 

— rn be seen, are not exe 
actly Coleridge, but they are precisel 
mr Hn imitation of Coleridge as, “a 
conceive, another poet of our acquajnt- 
ance would write: on that ground, 
we are inclined to give some credit to 
the anecdote here related, and from it 
we leave our readers to » as we 
have done, who is the author of the 
poems in question. 

It may be argued by the caprici 
and those of dow-inddhieal ne 
this proves nothing; but we assure 
them it proves all that we intend or 
desire to have proved; for we think 
the present mode of endeavouring to 
puzzle people’s brains about the au- 
thors of every work that appears ex- 
tremely amusing. It has Tikewise a 
very beneficial and delightful conse- 
quence, in as much as it makes many 
persons to be a as great’ ‘au- 
thors, and leoked up to as extraordi- 
nary characters, who otherwise would 
never have been distinguished in ‘the 
slightest degree from their fellows, 
‘We shall only say, once for all, that 
whenever we are admitted behind the 
curtain, we shall never blab the secrets 
of the green-room, for we think there 
is neither honour nor discretion in so 
doing ; but when things are left’ for 
us to guess at, we may sometimes 
blunder on facts that will astonish 
these mist-enveloped authors, as well 
as their unfathomable printer, who we 
think may soon adopt for a sign-board 
or motto, Mr Murray’s very appro- 
priate and often-repeated postscript— 
¢* No admittance behind the scenes, 
And, at all events, if we should somes 

7 
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poem seems to run on at mere 
random. The introduction begins 
with the following stanzas. 
ee 
drowsy eve, or dark low’ring day, 
When the tired spirits lose their sprightly 


Ennui !—or, as our mothers call’d thee, 
Spleen ! 

To thee we owe full many a rare device ;— 

Thine is the sheaf of painted cards, I ween, 

The rolling billiard-ball, the rattling dice, 

Theturning lathefor framing gimcrack nice ; 

The amateur’s blotch’d pallet thou may’st 
claim 


Retort and airpump, threatening frogs and 


mice, c . 
_ (Murders disguised by philosophic name,) 


And much of trifling grave, and much of 
buxom game. 
Then of the books to catch thy drowsy glance 


Compiled, what bard the catalogue may quote! 
Plays, poems, novels, never read but once;— 


But not of such the tale fair Edgeworth wrote, 
That bears thy name, and is thine antidote ; 
And notof such the strain my Thomson sung, 
Delicious dreams inspiring by his note, 
What time to Indolence his harp he strung ; 
Oh! might my lay be rank’d that happier 
list 1” 
The dry humour, and sort of half 
cast of these, as well as 
the other introductory stanzas in 
the poem, we think excellent, and 
scarcely outdone by any thing of the 
kind that we know of ; - ng are 
few parts, taken separately, that have 
not something attractive to the lover 


of natural poetry, while any one page 
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will shew how extremely it is like to 
“ srofeed tenis will 

A imitator not, we 
presume, value himself much on his 
pretensions to originality, else we might 

haps give the author some offence 
oe remarking, that the demeanour of 
Harold in the fane of St Cuthbert, is 
too te tags 5H: Cleuch 
in J al , to viewed as 
purely incidental ; and it is nota little 
sapiler, that he should have ju 
it meet to borrow from another imita- 
tor, who, in that style and instance, is 
so decidedly his inferior. 

We shall only add, that Harold the 
Dauntless is a fit and reputable com- 
panion to Triermain. The poetry is 
more equal, and has more of nature 
and human character ; yet when duly 
pave and reflected on, it scarcely 
eaves on the mind, perhaps, so dis- 
tinct and powerful an impression. 


eS 
Armata. A Fragment. London, Mur- 
ray, 1817. pp. 210. 
Ir is a remarkable fact, that no crisis 
of our political existence, during the 
last half-century, has called forth so 
few of our pamphleteer speculators on 
statistics as the present ;—when the 
unexampled difficulties which have op- 
pressed our agriculture, our manufac- 
tures, and our commerce,—difficulties 
from whose operation no one amongst 
us has been exempt, and whose extent 
no one amongst us can define, present 
so wide a field to our soi-disant philo- 
sophers and statesmen. Whether this 
silence be owing to a want of ability, 
or a want of inelination to encountera 
subject of such magnitude, it is not now 
our business to determine. Two plans, 
however, have been brought forward, 
which we are assured will relieve us 
from all our embarrassments. Major 
Cartwright prescribes for us universal 
suffrage and annual parliaments, while 
a distinguished member of the Legis« 
lature is not less sanguine in his ex- 
pectation, that our farmers and our 
manufactures will find a remedy for 
all their distresses in—the plains of 
South America! The subject having 
been thus neglected, it was with not 
less pleasure than surprise, that on 
reading the tract before us, we found 
that the author,—whoever he be—de- 
velopes in amasterly manner the gauses 
which have brought us into our pre- 
sent alarming situation, and explains 
the measures which, he thinks, ought to 
be adopted to work out our deliverance. 
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It will be doubtless, he asked, how 
it is that such subjects should be treat- 
ed of under the title of Anmata ?— 
and it is therefore necessary that we 
should inform our readers that Arma~- 
ra is the name of a country placed by 
the author in an imaginary world ; in 
depicting which country, he gives a 
most eloquent and animated descrip- 
tion of the policy of Great Britain, 
tracing the history of her distresses 
from the beginning of the contest with 
America downwards, through the re- 
volutionary war with France to the 
present day. How far it was neces- 

to resort to a new world, in order 
to find a vehicle for the conveyance of 
his ideas on the distresses of Great 
Britain, may be matter of doubt; but 
be that as it may, the author has dis- 
played, in the investigation of the 
question, deep knowledge of the sub- 
ject, and has discussed it in a style of 
brilliant eloquence, tempered, how- 
ever, with a degree of moderation, too 
seldom witnessed in works on the 
political topics of the present day. The 
following character of Mr Fox, is a 
fair specimen of the author’s powers 
of writing. 

** My confidence in this opinion is the 
more unshaken, from the recollection that 
I held it at the very time, in common with 
aman whom, to have known as I did, 
would have repaid all the toils and perils 
you have undergone. I look upon you, in- 
deed, as a benighted traveller, to have been 
cast upon our shores after this great light 
were set.-—Never was a being gifted with an 
understanding so perfect, nor aided by a 
aay which suffered nothing to escape 

its dominion.—He was never known 
to omit any thing which in the slightest de- 
gree could affect the matter to be considered, 
nor to confound things at all distinguish- 
able, however apparently the same; and 
his conclusions were always so luminous and 
convincing, that you might as firmly de- 
pend upon them as when substances in na- 
ture lie before you in the palpable forms 
assigned to them from the foundation of the 
world.—Such were his qualifications for the 
office of a statesman; and his profound 
knowledge, always under the guidance of the 
sublime simplicity of his heart, softening, 
without unnerving the giant strength of his 
intellect, gave a character to his eloquence 
which I shall not attempt to describe, know- 
ing nothing by which it may be compared.” 
pp. 86—88. 


It has been said, and we believe 
without having been contradicted, that 
this work is the production of a very 
eloquent and distinguished member of 


the Legislature, who has filled a large 
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space in the political world during the 
last thirty years ; and although in the 
second edition of Armata, which is 
now before us, the author does not 
avow himself, yet, as it is a work which 
even the eminent person alluded to 
might be proud to acknowledge, and as 
it speaks the same sentiments, which 
he has always maintained, we are in- 
clined to give credit to the-rumour 
which has named him the author of 
this spirited and able performance. 


—_ 
r Children; selected 


Stories 
the History | eresabr ne from the 
Conquest to the Revolution. 18mo. 


pp- 186. 1817. Second edition, Lon- 


don, Murray. 

ParTIAL as we confess ourselves to 
be to the pleasing recollections of our 
early years, we must admit that the 
little folks of this generation have 
many advantages which we did not 
enjoy. The juvenile library of our 
day was of limited extent ; and though 
amply furnished with Mother Bunch, 
&c. it could not boast of the admir- 
able productions of a Mrs Barbauld, a 
Miss Edgeworth, and a number of 
other eminent writers who have not 
disdained the humble, but most useful, 
task of teaching “‘ the young idea how 
to shoot.”" The manner in which 
these meritorious authors have com- 
bined instruction with entertainment, 
we consider as one of the great im- 
provements of modern times. His- 
tory is now rendered “ as attractive 
as a fairy tale,” and our little mas- 
ters and misses may be as familiar with 
the characters of real life as their pre- 
decessors were with Blue Beard and 
Little Red Riding Hood. 

We have been particularly gratified 
with the little book which has given 
rise to these reflections. The author 
has expressed so shortly, and so well, 
the reasons which led him to compose 
charming stories for his own family, 


‘and induced him to favour the wor 


with them, that we think our readers 
will be pleased to see them in his own 
words. 

«+ Every has, I suppose, felt the 
difficulty of paying the contribution of storics 
which children are so &nxious to levy. I 
happen to have one little girl whose curi- 
osity and shrewdness have ey oeegy em- 
barrassed me; I have found Jictions 
led to inquiries which it was not easy to 
satisfy, and that supernatural fictions (such 
as fairy tales) vitiated the young taste, and 

i it from its more substantial nour- 
ishment, while the fictions of common life, 
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tell my little girl the following 
stories, which I found to amuse her in a very 
high degree, without having any of the dis- 

van which eee oat mere- 
ly fictitious. My princi ject was not 
© stract bes Scene eT tnsefore id 
not attempt any think like a course of his- 
tory ; but as I have, in general, adhered to 

istorical fact, and departed from it only 


vour of some popular prejudices, whatever 
lasting impression may be made on the 

mind, will be, on the whole, consist- 
ent with truth, and conducive to its further 
and more substantial improvement.” 


s 


As a specimen of the happy manner 
in which our seme — y+ utmost 
elegance of language, wit t sim- 
— which adapts itself to the ten- 

t years, we select his story of 
Wat Tyler: 


WAT TYLER. 
Richard II. a 1399.— 
Reigned 22 years. 

‘* There woolen great riots in England, 
which are sometimes very dangerous, for 
when mobs assemble nobody knows what 
such a great crowd of foolish ignorant peo- 

may do; but one time, about four hun- 
years ago, there happened the most 
dangerous riots that ever were known, for 
all the country people armed themselves 
with clubs, and staves, and scythes, and 
pitchforks, and they rose in such great num- 
bers, that oe drove away » yes king’s 
soldiers, got possession of the city of 
London. 


** The chief leaders of this mob were not 
nor soldiers, but common peas- 
ants and tradesmen, who were called after 
the names of their trades, Wat Tyler, Hob 
Carter, and Tom Miller; and as these fel- 
lows could neither read nor write, and were 
ignorant wretches, they took a t 
| cou to all gentlemen, and every bely whe 
could read and write, and they put some of 
them to death; and the whole city was kept 
for several days in the greatest confusion 
and danger, and all quiet honest people 
were afraid for their lives. 

*« The king at this time was called Rich- 
ard, not Ceur de Lion,—but another king 
Ricaard, who was called Richard the Seeond. 
He was the grandson of Edward the Third ; 
but he was neither so wise nor so fortunate 
as his grandfather, who was a great king. 
Richard was very young, not more than 
seventeen years old, and it is not surprising 
that he hardly knew how to € pro- 
ceedings of this riotous mob ; his sol- 
diers were driven away, many of his minis- 
ters were put to death, and the rest of them 
were forced to fly. 
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* At last the king thought it best to go 
and meet the mob, and hear what they had 
te say. So he went with the lord mayor, 
and a few other lords and gentlemen, to a 
place called Smithfield, where the mob were 
encamped as if they had been an army. 
When Wat Tyler, who was their chief 
leader, saw the young king coming, he ad. 
vanced to meet him, and then they began 
to talk and dispute together; but at ry 
Wat Tyler was so insolent to the king, 
his conduct was not to be borne; and al- 
though it was in sight of his own army, the 
lord mayor of London had the courage to 
strike him down with his mace, and then the 
other gentlemen put Wat Tyler immediate. 
ly to death. 

“ The rioters eceing Wat Tyler, their 
leader, fall, prepared to revenge themselves 
on the king and his party; and the whole, 
even the king himself, would undoubtedly 
have been murdered on the spot, but that 
Richard, young as he was, saved them all 
by his own courage; for when he saw the 
mob so furious, instead of seeming fright- 
ened, he rode up to them alone, and said 
to them, in a good-humoured manner, 
* What is the matter my good people? Are 
you angry that you have lost your leader? 
I am your king, and I will be your leader 
myself.’ 

** The mob was astonished and over- 
awed by the king’s courage, and they im- 
mediately obeyed him, and followed him 
out into the fields; for the king was glad 
to get them out of the city, where they were 
committing all manner of mischief. 

** When he had them in the fields, he 
had such a strong guard of his own soldiers 
that he was no longer afraid of the rioters. 
So he commanded them all to disband, and 
go quietly to their own houses; which ac- 

ingly they immediately did, and not a 
life was lost after the death of Wat Tyler, 
who very well deserved his fate for his re- 
bellion against the king, and for all the 
mischief and murders that his rebellion had 
occasioned.” 


We rather think this story may be 
read with advantage at present by child- 
ren of a larger growth—as we certainly 
did not expect that Wat Tyler would 
have been held up as a patriot even toa 
Spafields mob. We regret that we 
have not room for further extracts. 
“* The Murder in the Tower,” in par- 
ticular, is very affectingly told. But 
the specimen we have already quoted 
will render it quite superfluous for us 
to say one word more in praise of this 
excellent little work, which we have 
no doubt will soon form a part of 
every juvenile library ; and we can 
assure the distinguished author, from 
our own experience, that these stories 
have been as “ successful in other fa- 
milies as they have been in his own.” 
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PERIODICAL WORKS. 


A 


Tue Eptnsurcu Review. No 54. 


1. Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage, Canto 
the Third, and The Prisoner of Chillon, 
and other Poems. By Lorp Byron. 
—In this article the Reviewers do not 
confine themselves altogether to these 
two publications, but the Corsair be- 
ing the last work of Lord Byron of 
which they had given a particular ac- 
count, they introduce their examina- 
tion of the present works by notices of 
Lara, The Siege of Corinth, and other 
intermediate pieces. This Third Canto 
of Childe Harold, the Reviewers are 
persuaded, will not be pronounced in- 
ior to either of the former; and they 
think that it will probably be ranked 
above them by those who have been 
most delighted with the whole. Of 
The Prisoner of Chillon they speak in 
the language of praise ; but the rest of 
the poems are said to be less amiable, 
and:most of them, the Reviewers fear, 
have a nal and not very charit- 
able application. 

2. A Letter to the Roman Catholic 
Priests of Ireland, on the expediency of 
reviving the Canonical mode of electing 
Bishops by Dean and Chapter, &c. By 
C. O.—There is no further notice of 
the book or its author. It is a disserta- 
tion on the Catholic question, in which 
the Reviewer endeavours to shew that 
no securities whatever should be re- 

uired from the Catholics as the con- 

ition of their emancipation. 

3. Defence of Usury: showing the 
impolicy of the present legal restraints 
on the term of pecuniary bargains, in 
Letters toa Friend. To whichis added, 
a Letter to Adam Smith, Esq. LL.D. 
on the discouragements opposed by the 
above restraints to the progress of in- 
ventive industry. The third edition: 
to which is also added, second edition, 
a Protest against Law Taxes. B 
Jeremy Bentuam, Esq. of Lincoln's 
Inn.—In this article the Reviewer be- 

ins with examining the reasons that 

ve been urged in defence of the 
usury laws, and finds that they pro- 
duce none of the good which they pre- 
tend to have in view; and then pro- 
ceeds to point out the mischiefs which 
they — in all directions, ‘These 
or. I, 


laws are considered to be also insut+ 
ficient, and inconsistent with their 
avowed purposes, as they allow of tran< 
sactions substantially usurious. The 
penalties imposed upon all who assist 
suitors in courts of justice, with the 
means of enforcing their rights, sti< 
pulating for a certain premium, which 
the law of England denominates main 
tenance and champerty, are reprobated 
as the growth of a barbarous age ; and 
a very strong case is extracted Mr 
Bentham’s treatise, to show the ruin- 
ous consequences of this law to needy 
suitors. ‘The ~ of the usury laws, 
however, is held to be imprudent at 
this particular crisis, as “‘ all persons 
now owing money would inevitably 
have their creditors coming upon them 
for payment.” It is to be wished the 
Reviewer had taken into consideration 
the effects which this repeal might 
produce upon the terms of loans to 
government, and upon the price of 
the public funds—The Protest a- 
gainst Law Tazes is highly extole 
led. The privilege of sueing in for- 
ma pauperis is shewn to be of little 
value. Stamps on law proceedings are 
censured ; and the vu argument, 
that such taxes operate as a check to 
litigation, is said to be “‘ triumphantly 
refuted” by Mr Bentham. 

4. Wesentliche Betrachtungen oder 
Geschichte des Krieges Zwischen den 
Osmanen und Russen in den Jahren 
1768 bis 1774, von Resmi ACHMED 
EFEnptI, aus dem Tiirkischen iibersetzt 
und durch Anmerkungen erlirdert von 
Heineicn Friepricu Von Diez.— 
This book is a history of the war be- 
tween Russian and the Ottoman Porte, 
in the years 1768—1774, originally 
written in Turkish by Resmi Achmed 
Efendi, and mene into German by 
M. Von Diez. The Reviewer has con- 
trived, by the pees and pleasan= 
try of his style, to render this short 
article very amusing. The work it- 
self, he says, is dull enough in all con- 
science, but it is a literary curiosity, 

5. National Difficulties practically 
explained, and Remedies ren as 
certain, speedy, and effectual, for the 


relief of all our present embarrassments. 
—The questions proposed for discus. 
L 
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sion in this article are, Ist, Im what 
manner were the people of this coun- 
try, who are now idle, formerly em- 
oyed? The substance of the answer 
is, that foreign trade was “‘ the source 
from which employment flowed to 
all classes of her industrious inhabi- 
tants.” —2d, By what means were they 
deprived of this employment? The 
answer is, that this commerce was 
suddenly pent up, partly ye train of 
ill-concerted measures - ow and 
by the policy of the enemy 
Prec y os the oil bounds of 
the British territory. ‘“‘ We sought 
to ruin the enemy’s trade, and we 
have succeeded in ruining our own.” 
And 3d, Whether there is any pro- 
bability that it (employment) ever will 
be regained ? This is the most import- 
ant question. “ We have no proof,” the 
Reviewer says, “ that the consumption 
of our manufactures, either in Europe 
or in America, has fallen off.” Our error 
has been in overstocking these markets ; 
but the will be consumed, and 
trade revive-—The most important of 
the other causes of the distress which 
prevails are, the decline of agriculture, 
and the increase of taxation. 

6. The Works of Henry Howard, 
Earl of Surrey, and of Sir Thomas 
Wyatt the Elder. Edited by Grorce 
Frepericxk Nott, D.D.F.S.A. late 
Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford.— 
For one of these quartos, that which 
eontains the works of the Earl of Sur- 
rey, the Reviewers are inclined to make 

allowance, and to muster up every 
thing favourable ; but Sir ‘Thomas 
Wyatt “ was in no true sense of the 
word a poet ;” and as their object is to 
consider poets and poetry, they take 
leave of him at once. This article con- 
tains a summary of the Life of the 
Earl of Surrey, and a critique on his 
. We see not the slightest 
ground,” say the Reviewers, “ for de- 
priving Chaucer, in any one respect, 
of his title of Father of English Poe- 
»” and “* we are heartily ready to 
w, that Surrey well deserves that of 
the eldest son, however much he was 
by the brothers that imme- 

diately followed him.” 

7. Narrative of a Journey in Egypt, 
and the Country beyond the Cataracts. 
By Tuomas Lecu, Esq. M.P.—The 
Reviewers speak well of this work.— 
After gee genes. Mr Legh on his 
journey, and extracting a very inter- 
esting part of the narrative, they con< 


clude with some account of the Waha- 


‘bees of Arabia, chiefly taken from the 


Travels of Ali Bey. 

8. The Statesman’s Manual ; or the 
Bible the Best Guide to Political Skil 
and Foresight ; a Lay Sermon, ad- 
dressed to the higher classes of Society ; 
with an Appendix. By S. T. Corzs 
RIDGE, Esq.—This article abounds in 
ridicule and metaphor as well as in ar. 
gument. If any one delights in see. 
ing a poor author cut up, he must be 
amply gratified by this indignant and 
scornful performance. 

9, Letters from St Helena. By 
Witii1am Warven, Surgeon on board 
the Northumberland.—The Reviewers 
point out some mistakes in Mr War. 
den’s historical recollections, but ob- 
serve, “‘ that there is an air of plain- 
ness and sincerity in his account of 
what he saw ‘and heard, that recom. 
mends it strongly to the confidence of 
his readers.” Only a small portion of 
the article is devoted to Mr Warden’s 
book. The greater part is occupied 
‘* with a short and general view of the 
public and political life of Napoleon, 
with such facts and anecdotes inter- 
spersed, as have been furnished to.us, 
on good authority, from persons fae 
miliarly connected with him at differ. 
ent periods of his fortune, or obtained 
from some of our countrymen, who 
saw and conversed with him during 
his residence in the isle of Elba.” This 
delectable compilation would have done 
honour to M. Bertrand himself. It 
is distinguished throughout by an ex- 
aggerated representation of what is 
praise-worthy in the character and 
conduct of Napoleon, and, what is in- 
finitely worse, by a palpable anxiety to 
apologize for his greatest enormities. 

10. Della Patria di Cristoforo Co- 
lombo. Dissertazione pubblicato nelle 
Memorie dell’ Accademia Imperiale 
delle Scienze di Torino. Restampata 
con Quinte, Documenti, Lettere diverse, 
&c. and Regionamento nel Quale si con- 
forma ? Opinion Generale intorno alla 
Patria di Cristoforo Colombo,—Pre- 
sentato all’ Accademia delle Scienze, 
Lettere, e Arti di Genova,—Nell’ A- 
dunanza del di 16. Decembre 3812, 
dagli Accademici Serra, Carregae Pi- 
aggio.—The object of the first of these 
works is to prove that Columbus was 
a Piedmontese, and of the latter, that, 
as has been generally held, he was a 
Genoese. The Reviewers are of this 
last opinion. To this discussion is 
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subjoined a most interesting letter, 
written by Columbus upon his return 
from the first voyage in which he dis- 
covered the New World, and despatch- 
ed from Lisbon, where he landed, to 
one of the Spanish king’s council. It 
has been almost entirely overlooked by 
historians. 
. Il. Statements respecting the East 
India College, with an appeal to facts, in 
refutatton of the charges lately brought 
inst it in the Court of Proprietors. 
the Rev. T. R. Mattuus, &c.— 
Mr Malthus and the Reviewers, alter 
et idem perhaps, agree in thinking that 
some sort of instruction is really de- 
sirable for the future Judges and 
Magistrates of India, and this indeed 
is a point tolerably well proved, though 
not till after a good deal of time and 
labour has been employed about it. 
But whether the College at Hertford 
be the very best institution for the pur- 
pose is not quite so clear. The argu- 
ments in defence of it are of too gene- 
rala nature, and the ‘ disturbances” 
on which the objection to it rests, too 
slightly noticed, to enable the public 
to come to any decided opinion, with- 
out having access to information of a 
‘more definite and tangible character. 


—<— 
THe QuarTERLY Review. No 31. 


1. Narrative of a Journey in Egypt 
and the Country beyond the Cataracts. 
By Tuomas Lecu, Esq. M.P.—“ On 
the present occasion,” say the Review- 
ers, we havenothing to find fault with 
but the omissions.” Mr Legh may re- 
joice that he has escaped so well from 
the ordeal of these opposite Courts of 
Criticism. 

2. Counsellor Puituirs’s Poems and 
Speeches.—Mr Phillips’s sins against 
good taste are not a little aggravated 
in the eyes of these Reviewers by his 
political opinions. 

3. A Treatise on the Records of the 
Creation, and on the Moral Atiributes 
of the Creator, with particular refer- 
ence to the Jewish Histery, and to the 
consistency of the principle of Popu- 
lation with the Wisdom and Goodness of 
the Deity. By Joun Birnp SuMNER, 
M.A.—Mr Burnett, a gentleman of 
Aberdeenshire, bequeathed a sum to 
be set apart till it should accumulate 
to £1600, which was then to be given 


to the authors of the two best Essays 


on the subject of Mr Sumner’s book,— 
to the first in merit £1200, and to the 
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second £400. The second prize was 
assigned to Mr Sumner, of whose Trea- 
tise the Reviewers present a pretty full, 
and apparently an impartial, examina-~ 
tion in this interesting article. ‘Their 
observations on the principle of - 
lation lead to conclusions very differ 
ent from those of Mr Malthus, and are, 
we hope, better supported by history 
and experience. 

4. A Voyage round the World, 

1806 to 1802; in which Japan, Kam- 
schatta, the Aleutian Islands, and the 
Sandwich Islands, were visited, &c. By 
ArcuiBaLp CaAmPBELL.—Campbell 

a poor young sailor, who had lost both 
feet, and was found by Mr Smith, the 
Editor of the volume, in one of the 
steam-boats that ply on the Clyde, 
playing on the violin for the amuse 
ment of the passengers. ‘ The h 
that an account of his voyage might 
be of service to an unforturate’ and 
deserving man, and not unacceptable 
to those who take pleasure in contem- 
plating the progress of mankind in the 
arts of civilization, gave rise to the pre- 
sent publication.” The book itself 
contains much that is curious, and 
adds not a little to our still very im- 
perfect knowledge of the remote regions 
visited by the author. 

5. Shakspeare’s Himself again! &c. 
By Anprew Becxet.—An article full 
of irony and banter, apparently a well 
deserved chastisement of this unfor- 
tunate commentator. 

6. Tracts on Saving Banks.—There 
is a great deal of information about 
those banks collected in this article, 
but the Reviewer is two zealous and 
too sanguine to perceive the inconve- 
niences which must be felt from a< 
dopting the plans of Mr Duncan ; and, 
while he bestows well-merited praise 
on the benevolent exertions of this gen< 
tleman, we think that he hardly does 
justice to some of the other fellow 
labourers. 

7. Cowper’s Poems and Life.—The 
third volume of the poems, edited 
John Johnson, LL.D., the first wor 
embraced by this Review, is consider- 
ed as decidedly inferior to its predeces- 
sors. ‘The other two treatises are me- 
moirs, said to be written by Cowper 
himself, and never before published. 
From what we see of them here, the 
only subject of regret is, that th 
should ever have been published at all. 
The article contains a general character 
of Cowper’s poetry and letters, 
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8. A Sketchof the British fur Trade 
in North America, with rvations 
relative to the North-west Company of 
Montreal ; by the Eant of Serxirk : 
and Voyage de la Mer Atlantique a 
LOcean Pacifique par le Nord-ouest 
dans la Mer Glaciale ; par le Capi- 
taine Laurent Ferrer Maldonado tan 
1588. Nouvellement traduit, &c— 
Lord Selkirk, some years ago, attempt- 
ed to divert the tide of emigration from 
the Highlands of Scotland to the Unit- 
ed States, and turn it to Prince Ed- 
ward’s Island, within the territories of 
Great Britain. More lately, his views 
of colonization seem to have become 
more extensive ; and having purchased 
about a third part of the stock of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, he obtained 
from their governors a grant of a wide 
extent of _— held, or supposed 
to be held, under their charter, of 
which he proceeded to take ion. 
The settlers on this tract have been 
molested, it appears, by the servants of 
the North-west Company, between 
which and the Hudson’s Bay Com- 

there had long subsisted a deadly 

; and some very extraordinary 
proceedings are understood to have 
taken place on both sides. According 
to Selkirk, the fur trade is not in 
the best hands, nor carried on in a very 
honourable manner. ‘The North-west 
Company is pointedly accused, indeed, 
of great violence and injustice, for 
which, as the law at present stands, it is 
extremely difficult, or altogether im- 
possible, to call its servants to account. 
Of the Hudson’s Bay Company, the 
Reviewers do not think so well as Lord 
Selkirk does.—The rest of this article, 
and that which is of a far deeper in- 
terest, relates to the North-west 
age. The relation of Maldonado’s voy- 
age is held to be a clumsy and audaci- 
ous forgery. The Reviewers firmly 
believe, however, that a navigable 
passage from the Atlantic to the Paci- 
fic, round the northern coast of Ame- 
rica, does exist, and may be of no 
difficult execution. In support of this 
opinion, they proceed to examine the 
various unsuccessful attempts that have 
been made at different periods. No 
human being, they say, has yet a 
proached the coast of America on the 
eastern side, from 664° to 72°, and here 
it is thought the passage may be found. 

9. Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage, Can- 
fo III. ; and the Prisoner of Chillon, 
and other Poems. By Lorp Byron. 
—If the heart of Lord Byron be not 
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CAprit 
dead to every emotion of pleasure and 
— this article must stir up these 
eelings in no common degree. The 
Reviewer displays throughout, not on. 
ly the powers of a poet and of a critic 
of the highest order, but the delicacy 
and solicitude of a friend, without, 
however, shutting his eyes to the ec. 
centricities and misjudged exhibitions 
of this lugubrious and indignant mis. 
anthrope. There are one or two di- 
gressions in it somewhat curious, for 
they may be thought to identify the 
Reviewer,—-upon much the same 
grounds as Childe Harold has been 
supposed to speak the sentiments of 
Lord Byron. In the first, he disputes 
the proposition, that rapidity of com- 
position and publication endangers the 
fame of an author of great talents. A 
little after it is stated, as an axiom, 
that ‘‘ every author should, like Lord 
Byron, form to himself, and commu. 
nicate to the reader, a precise, defined, 
and distinct view of the landscape, 
sentiment, or action, which he intends 
to describe to the reader.” Lord By- 
ron’s political opinions, of course, meet 
with no favour ; but his sins of omis« 
sion, as well as commission, though 
pointed out in forcible language, do 
not call forth those expressions of con- 
tumely and bitterness, which so often 
disgrace the subalterns in political hose 
tilities. There is something very 
serious, or, so different are peoples’ 
tastes, perhaps amusing, at the conclu- 
sion of this article. It is impossible 
not to see in it the goodness of the 
writer’s heart, though we make no 
doubt that others may pretend to dis- 
cover also a slight infusion of amiable 
simplicity. For our own parts, we 
cannot help suspecting that there isa 
reasonable portion of affectation in 
some of Lord Byron’s dolorous verses ; 
and that to treat him like a spoilt 
child will not have much efficacy in 
removing the complaint. If any one 
should hereafter think it necessary, in 
order to establish his superiority of ta- 
lent, to begin with distinguishing him- 
self in the circles of vice and folly, des- 
pising the restraints to which ordinary 
mortals have agreed to submit, he may 
be led to doubt of the certainty of this 
mode of proving his claim, when he is 
assured, that the moral and religious 
regimen, here prescribed to Lord By- 
ron, has been very faithfully observed, 
both in the private and public life ot 
several of the most distinguished writ 
ers of the present age. 
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10. Warden’s Letters—“< Mr; War- 
den’s pretences and falsehoods,” say 
the Reviewers, “‘ if not detected on 
the spot, and at the moment when the 
means of detection happen to be at 
hand, might hereafter tend to deceive 
other writers, and poison the sources of 
history.” The motive of the Reviewers 
is therefore a very laudable one, and 
the ‘ detection’ will no doubt be very 
satisfactory to a certain class of read- 
ers. But the historian! Sources of 
history! If the historian and philo- 
sopher should sit down to this, and the 
corresponding article in the Edinburgh 
Review, about a hundred years hence, 
what must he think of the political 

ies, and of the state of literature, 
in Britain in the year 1816 ? Mr War- 
den is a “‘ blundering, presumptuous, 
and falsifying scribbler;” and the 
proof is, that he actually brought the 
materials of this book from St Helena 
in the shape of notes, instead of hay- 
ing really despatched letters from sea, 
and from St Helena, to a correspond- 
ent in England ! 

11. Parliamentary Reform.—That 
part of this article which corresponds 
with its title, contains sentiments, a- 
bout the justness of which there will 
be little difference of opinion among 
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well informed men. None but the 
most ignorant can expect, and none 
but the most wrongheaded, or unprin- 
cipled, will teach the people to expect 
any relief, under the present distresses 
of the country, from universal suf 
frage and annual parliaments.- But the 
Reviewer does not confine himself to 
topics in the discussion of which he 
would have carried along with him the 
approbation of all those whose appro- 
bation is of any value. Unfortunate- 
ly, we think, for the cause of which 
he is so able an advocate, he has intro- 
duced a great deal of extraneous mat- 
ter, concerning which men of the 
clearest heads and purest intentions 
cannot be brought to agree. He has 
also coun the effects which the 
soundness of his judgment, and the 
powers of his eloquence, might have 
otherwise produced upon misguided 
or unthinking reformers, by indulgin 
in a strain of violent exaggeration an 
reproach. So wide a departure from 
the Roman poet’s maxim of suaviter in 
modo, fortiter in re, brings him too 
near to the style of the orators and 
authors whom he so justly exposes, 
and is inconsistent with the respect 
which so able a writer owes to himself 
and to his readers. 
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Dr Cxrarke, the celebrated traveller, 
who is now professor of mineralogy at Cam- 
bridge, has lately been employed in the 
performance of some very curious and im- 
portant experiments with a blowpipe, of a 
power far exceeding that of any similar in- 
strument which has formerly been used. 
This instrument is in reality the invention 
of Mr Brooke,—although, when Dr Clarke 
employed it in his first experiments, he ap- 
pears to have considered it as the invention 
of Mr Newman, who was the only artist 
employed in making it, and from whose 
hands Dr Clarke had probably received it. 
This mistake, however, the doctor has now 
been careful to correct.—The instrument 
consists essentially of a close box, in which 
air is condensed by means of a syringe. 
From this box, the air which in the experi- 
ments of Dr Clarke consisted of two volumes 
hydrogen, and one volume oxygen gas, high- 
ly condensed, is allowed to rush upon the 

e of a lamp or candle; and by the 
powerful heat thus produced, Dr Clarke 
found that every substance which he tried, 
excepting charcoal and plumbago, were ca- 
pable of being fused. All the most refrac- 
tory stones,—the earths, namely, lime, ba- 
tytes, strontian, magnesia, alumina, and 


silicay—were melted into glass, » OF Ne 
amel. Dr Clarke has since stated, however, 
that plumbago has also yielded to the power 
of this instrument ; and from the following 
quotation from the doctor’s communica- 
tion, in the Annals of Philosophy for 
March, it will be seen that he considers 
charcoal itself as not decidedly refractory 
when the fusing power is in all its perfec- 
tion:—** As far,” says the doctor, ** as 
mineral substances are concerned, the char 
acter of infusibility is forever annihilated. 
Every mineral substance, not excepting 
plumbago, has been fused. There remains 
therefore, only one substance, namely char- 
coal, to maintain this character; and if I 
have leisure for a subsequent dissertation, 
I trust I shall be able to shew, that char- 
coal itself exhibits some characteristics of a 
fusible body.”—The most remarkable, howe 
ever, of all the results obtained during these 
brilliant experiments, was the reduction of 
barytes and strontian to their i 

bases :—to these the doctor has since add- 
ed a long list of other metallic salts and 
ores, which he has been able to reduce to 
their pure metallic state, and of which spe- 
cimens have ly been transmitted for 


the inspection of the most illustrious scien- 
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tific characters whom this country contains, 
+The instrument itself, by means of which 
all those im t results have been ob- 
tained, has/also received some improvements 
from the hand of the doctor, by which not 
only greater safety is obtained in the use of 
it, but a very considerable degree both of 
power and of ee renee cae 
energy which it originally possessed ; while 
the splendid Ade apo s which its em- 
ployment has developed, have also been ac- 
companied by some of the most brilliant 
which chemistry has to exhibit. 
The combustion of iron has been particularly 
mentioned as actually exhibiting a shower of 
fire. ** The roe | result of my observa- 
tions,” says the author, ‘‘ has excited in 
my mind a hope that the means I have used 
will be employed upon a more extended 
scale to aid the ee pa of — 
try. By increasing capacity of the re- 
servoir, per the condensing power of the 
ype tle diam: eee of the jet may be 
$ an consequence will 
be, that a power of fusion pnp aaa extra- 
ordinary, as a work of art, ‘which the world 
ever witnessed, may be employed with the 
utmost economy both of space and expen- 
diture, and with the most certain safety.” 
—We hope these splendid anticipations will 
soon be realized : and, upon the whole, we 
cannot help expressing our satisfaction that 
the employment of this powerful instru- 
ment, in the developement of such striking 
results, has fallen to the lot of a gentleman 
who has already rendered such essential 
service to the literature of his country, and 
whom, from the evidence afforded Ly his 
works (for we have not the honour of any 
more intimate acquaintance with him), we 
are really disposed to as not only 
one of the most accomplished scholars, but 
one of the best men also, which this country 
contains. 

The Lockhart Papers are announced for 
publication, consisting of memoirs concern- 
ing the affairs of Scotland, from Queen 
Anne’s aecession to the commencement of 
the Union ; with commentaries, containing 
an account of public affairs from the Union 
to the queen’s death. All these papers were 
composed by, and are chiefly in the hand- 
writing of, George Lockhart, Esq. of Carn- 
wath, who was a very able and distinguish- 
ed member of the Scottish and British Par- 
liaments, and an unshaken disinterested 

izan of the fallen family of Stuart. 
They contain also a register of letters be- 
tween the son of James II. y called 
the Chevalier de St , or the old Pre- 
tender, and George Loc : with an ac- 
count of public affairs from 1716 to 1728 ; 
and journals, memoirs, and: circumstantial 
details, in detached pieces, of the young 


Pretender’s ition to Scotland in 1745 ; 
his progress, » and extraordinary ad- 
ventures and after the battle of Cul- 


loden in 1746, by Highland officers in his 
army. All these man are in the 


uscripts ar 
possession of Anthony Aufrere of Hoveton 





CApril 
in Norfolk, Esq. who married Mati 

only surviving daughter of General James 
Lockhart of Lee and Carnwath, Count of 
the Holy Roman empire, agg of the 


author of the Memoirs. This work will be 
comprised in two quarto volumes, of six or 
seven hundred pages each; it admirably 
connects with the Stuart and Culloden pa. 
pers, and is calculated to excite and reward 
the attention of all lovers of national history 
and political anecdote. 

A paper has been read to the Royal So. 
ciety by Dr Brewster, containing the re. 
sults of a very extensive and ingenious se. 
ries of experiments on the action of regu. 
larly crystallized bodies upon light. From 
these experiments Dr Brewster has deter. 
mined all the laws by which the pheno. 
mena are regulated, and has been enabled 
to com formule, by which the ti 
endthe Miecition of the axis of the pant 
cles of light, may in every case be calculat, 
ed a priori.. The law of double refraction 
investigated by La Place, and the laws of 
the polarising force deduced by M. Biot, are 
shewn to be merely simple cases of laws of 
much greater extent and generality, being 
applicable only to a few crystals, while those 
investigated by Dr Brewster are applicable to 
the vast variety of crystallized bodies which 
exist in nature. 

We understand that Professor Leslie 
has very lately made an important addition 
to his curious and beautiful discovery of ar- 
tificial congelation. He had found by his 
early experiments, that decayed whinstone, 
or friable mould, reduced to a gross pow- 
der and dried thoroughly, will exert a power 
of absorbing moisture, scarcely inferior to 
that of sulphuric acid itself. But circum. 
stances having lately drawn his attention to 
this subject, he caused some mouldering 
fragments of porphyritic trap, gathered from 
the sides of that magnificent road now form- 
ing round the Calton Hill, to be pounded 
and dried carefully before the fire in a ba- 
chelor’s oven. This powder, being thrown 
into a wine-decanter fitted with a glass stop- 
per, was afterwards carried to the College ; 
and, at a lecture a few days since in the 
Natural Philosophy Class (which he has 
been teaehing this session in the absence of 
Professor Playfair in Italy), he shewed the 
influence of its absorbing power on his hy- 
grometer, which, enclosed within a small 
receiver of an air-pump, fell from 90° to 
320°, the wetted bulb being, co uently, 
cooled about 60° of Fahrenheit’s The 
professor, therefore, proposed on the instant 
to employ the powder to freeze a small body 
of water. He poured the powder into a saucer 
about 7 inches wide, and placed a shallow 
cup of porous earthen-ware, 3 inches in dia- 
meter, at the height of half an inch above, 
and covered the whole with a low receiver. 
On exhausting this receiver till the gage 
stood at 2-10ths of an inch, the water ina 
very few minutes ran into a cake of ite 
With the same powder an heur afterward 
he froze a large body of water in thye m* 
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putes; and he will, no doubt, push these 
ingenious and interesting experiments much 
farther.—It appears that such earth will 
absorb the hundredth part of its weight of 
moisture without having its power sensibly 
impaired, and is even capable of absorbing 
as much as the tenth part. It can hence 
easily be made to freeze the eighth part of 
its weight of water, and might even repeat 
the process again. In hot countries, the 
sooulet will, after each process, recover its 

wer by drying in the sun. Ice may there- 
ore be procured in the tropical climates, 
and even at sea, with very little trouble, and 
no sort of risk or inconvenience. 

In the Bath Literary and Philosophical 
Society, the Rev. Mr Wright has described 
a very ingenious method of working a ship’s 

p by mechanical means, when the crew 
are too few in number to attend to that du- 
ty, and argos | in aheavy gale. It was 
used by Capt. Leslie in June last, during a 
voyage from Stockholm to America, when 
the crew were exhausted with pumping, and 
the ship was sinki He fixed a spar a- 
loft, one end of which was ten or twelve feet 
above the top of his pumps, and the other 
extremity projected over the stern; to each 
end of the-spar he fastened a block : he then 
fastened a rope to the spears of his pump, 
and after passing it through both pulleys a- 

the spar, dropped it into the sea astern : 
to this end he fastened a cask of 110 gallons 
measurement, and containing 60 or 70 gal- 
lons of water, which answered as a balance- 
weight : and the motion of the ship made 
the machinery work. When the stern of 
the ship descended, or any agitation of the 
water raised the cask, the pump-spears de- 
scended, and the contrary motion raised the 
spear, and the water flowed out. The ship 
was thus cleared in four hours. 

At a meeting of the commissioners ap- 

inted to manage the yearly grant of 

10,000, voted by Parliament for finishing 
the college of Edinburgh, the plan of Mr 
W. Playfair being adopted, the prize of 100 
guineas was adjudged to that gentleman. 
According to Mr Playfair’s plan, the exter- 
ior of the building, as originally planned by 
Adams, is to be retained with very little al- 
teraticn ; but there will be a total departure 
from the internal arrangements. The south- 
erm side of the quadrangle is to be occupied 
almost entirely by the library, which will 
be 190 feet long, and one of the most ele- 
gant rooms in the kingdom. ‘The western 
side is to be appropriated to the museum, 
and the other two sides are to be occupied 
chiefly as class rooms. 

A new mode of giving additional strength 
to iron and steel, is proposed by Mr Daniell. 
His plan is to twist metal in the same man- 
her as strength and compactness are given 
to hemp and flax. 

The trigonometrical survey of Great Bri- 
tain, under the direction of the Ordnance 
Board, proceeds without interruption. The 
maps of three-fifths of England and Wales 


are already completed. In the course of 
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the summer, the British surveyors are to be 
joined by two eminent French academici- 
ans, with a view of connecting the trigono- 
metrical surveys of the two countries, and 
thus not only attaining a greater degree of 
eographical accuracy, but obtaining, per- 
aps, ® more ren solution * the 
pro respecting the true figure of the 
earth. The French gentlemen appointed 
to assist Colonel Mudge and Captain Colby 
are, M. Biot and he Mathieu of the Insti- 
tute of France, whose principal object is, to 
measure the length Lar ye dulum_ at 
Greenwich, Edinburgh, and the Orkneys. 

A new and ingenious instrument, called 
the Colorigrade, has lately been constructed 
by M. Biot, for giving names to different 
colours, according to the place which they 
occupy in Newton’s scale. By this means 
colours may be described accurately and 
scientifically. 

A new species of resin from India, has 
been analysed by J. F. Daniell, Esq, F.R.S. 
It consists of 
Extractive matter soluble in water, 0.4 
Resin soluble in alcohol and ether, 62.6 
Resin insoluble in alcohol and ether, 37.0 





100.0 
It forms a very admirable varnish, which is 
not only highly transparent, but bears the 
heat of the warmest climate without crack- 
ing or changing colour. 

Mr Pond, the astronomer royal, has dis- 
covered in the stars « Aquilz « Lyre, and 
a Cygni, a constant parallax of half a se- 
cond; but he is disposed to ascribe it to 
some other cause than that of the ordi 
parallax. Dr Brinkley of Dublin found 
the parallax to be two seconds. 

A stone is said to have been lately found. 
at Pompeii, on which the linear measures 
of the Romans are engraved. 

The Congo sloop of war is arrived at 
Deptford. Several large cases, containing 
the natural productions of Africa, collected 
in the late expedition to the Congo, have 
been sent to Sir Joseph Banks, for the pur- 
pose of being assorted in their respective 
classes : many of them are of a kind hither- 
to unknown, and the whole will shortly be 
submitted to the inspection of the public. 

Mr Murray has succeeded in fusing two 
emeralds into one uniform mass; also two 
sapphires into one, by the compressed mix~- 
ture of the gaseous constituents of water in 
the oxihydrogen blow pipe. 

Mr Locateli, the celebrated mathema- 
tician of Milan, has invented a new piece 
of mechanism (says a Paris paper), by means 
of which vessels may ascend rivers without 
the assistance of a steam-engine. The first 
experiment, which was made on a small 
boat, completely succeeded. The inventor 
asserts, that his plan is applicable even to a 
man of war, and that it will secure her from 
the danger of shipwreck. The strength of 
a single man, or at most that of a horse, is 
sufficient to put this machine in motion. 
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THE Journal of the late Captain Tuckey, 
on a Voyage of Discovery into the Interior 
of Africa, to explore the Source of the 
Zaire, or C with a Survey of that 
river beyond the cataracts—will soon be 
published by authority. 

The Plays and Poems of James Shirley, 
now first collected and chronologically arrang- 
ed, and the text carefully collated and restor- 
ed, with occasional Notes, and a noma 
and Critical Essay, are ing for pub- 
lication ; by William Gilford, Esq. Sa 
somely pri by Bulmer, in 6 vols 8vo. 
Snlforsay with Nuiilnget and Ben Jonson. 

Specimens of the British Poets, with 
Biographical and Critical Notices, and an 
Introductory Essay on British Poetry, are 
preparing for press; by Thomas Cam 
bell, Ese que of the Plessuste of See, 
&c. In 4 vols post 8vo. 

Mr A. J. Valpy has in the press a new 
edition of the Greek Septuagint, in one large 
vol. 8vo. The text is taken from the Ox- 
ford edition of Bos, without contractions.— 
Also, a new edition of Homer's Iliad, from 
the text of Heyne, with English notes, in- 
cluding many from Heyne and Clarke ; one 
val. 8vo.—And Catullus, with English 
notes ; by T. Forster, Esq. Jun. 12mo. 

A work of Biblical Criticism on the Books 
of the Old Testament, and Translations of 
Sacred Songs, with Notes critical and ex- 
planatory, will soon -appear; by Samuel 
Horsley, LL.D. F.R.S. F.A.S. late lord 
bishop of Asaph. 

In the course of this month will be pub- 
lished, a Treatise touching the Libertie of 
a Christian Man ; written in Latin, by Dr 
Martyne Luther, and translated by James 
Bell ; imprinted by R. Newberry and H. 
Bynneman, 1579; dedicated “* to Lady 
Anne, Countesse of Warwicke ;” with the 
celebrated Epistle from M. Luther to Pope 
Leo X.: edited by W. B. Collyer, D.D. 
F.A.S. and dedicated (by permission) to the 
Duke of Sussex. 

Mr ag Lancaster has printed pro- 
posals for publishing, subscription, in 
one ileal cctoun a ‘Yomeashen Ac- 
count of many singular and providential 
Events, which have occurred in his public 
and private Life. 

J. E. Bicheno, Esq. will soon publish an 
Inquiry into the Nature of Benevolence, prin- 
cipally with a view to elucidate the moral 
and political Principles of the Poor Laws. 

Mr W. Savage, printer, of London, has 
issued proposals for publishing, by sub- 
scription, Practical Hints on Decorative 
Printing, with specimens, in colours, en- 
graved on wood; containing instructions 
for forming black and coloured printing 
inks—for producing fine press-work—and 
for printing in colours. 
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LONDON. 


A new edition of Dr Thomson's System 
of Cheinistry is in the press, and will speed. 
ily be published. The work will be en. 
tirely remodelled, and will be comprised in 
four octavo volumes. 

The second edition of Mr Murray’s Ele. 
ments of Chemical Science is in the 
and will be forthwith published. This edi. 
tion will contain a succinct and lucid view 
of those important and beautiful discoveries 
which have illuminated the rapid and bril- 
liant march of chemistry. 

Dr Spurzheim’s new work, entitled, Ob. 
servations on the Deranged Manifestations 
of the Mind, or Insanity, is in the 

In a few weeks will be published, a new 
work, entitled, Boarding-school Correspon- 
dence, or a Series of Letters between a Mo. 
ther and her Daughter at School; a joint 
production of Mrs Taylor, author of ** Ma. 
ternal Solicitude,” ‘* Practical Hints to 
Young Females,” &c. and of Miss Taylor, 
author of ** Display,” ‘* Essays in Rhyme,” 
&e. 

The Memoirs of John Duke of Marl. 
borough, chiefly drawn from his private 
correspondence and the family documents 
preserved at Blenheim, as well as from other 
authentic sources, never before published, 
are preparing with all speed by Wm Coxe, 
archdeacon of Wilts. 

An Account of the Island of. Java; by 
Thomas Stamford Raffles, Esq. late lieu- 
tenant-governor there. With a map and 
numerous plates, by Daniel. 

Pompeiana, or Observations on the To- 
pography, Edifices, and Ornaments, of Pom- 
peii; by Sir W. Gell and J. P. Gandy, 
Esq. with numerous engravings, are in the 
press. 

Mr Mill’s long expected History of Bri- 
tish India is now in the press, and will be 
published in three 4to volumes. 

Journey through Asia Minor, Armenia, 
and Koordistan, in the years 1813 and 1814; 
with Remarks on the Marches of Alexan- 
der, and the retreat of the Ten Thousand ; 
by John Macdonald Kenneir, Esq. 4to. 

Early this present month will be publish- 
ed, a Narrative of a Voyage to Hudson’s 
Bay, in his Majesty’s ship Rosamond ; con- . 
taining some account of the North Eastern 
Coast of America, and of the Tribes inha- 
biting that remote region ; illustrated with 
plates; by Lieut. Edward Chappell, R.N. 

A work on the Principles of Political 
Economy and Taxation, is preparing by 
David Ricardo, Esq. 

An Authentic Narrative is preparing of 
the Loss of the American brig Commerce, 
wrecked on the western coast of Africa, in 
the month of August 1815; with an Ac- 
count of the sufferings and captivity of her 
surviving officers and crew, on the great 
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African Desert; by James Riley, her late 
master and su 

We are happy to announce, that the con- 
tinuation of the State Trials to the present 
time, edited by Thomas Jones Howell, Esq. 
isin course of publication. The first vo- 
lume, which has just appeared, comprises 
the period from 1783 to 1793, and contains 
many cases of the highest interest and im- 
portance. We understand that, for the 
accommodation of such persons as possess 
Hargrave’s State Trials, a separate title- 
page has been printed so as to render “ the 
Continuation” icable to that as well as 
to the octavo edition ; as, by a curious co- 
incidence, the folio and the octavo editions 
terminate at nearly the same period.—By 
this very admirable mode of publication, 
those who wish to possess the modern State 
Trials, either as a work or as & 

it to either of the collections, may 
be provided with it accordingly. 

Algebra of the Hindus, with Arithmetic 
and Mensuration ; translated from the Sans- 
¢rit, by H. 'T. Colebrooke, Esq. 4to. 

No fi. of the new and enlarged edition 
of H. Stephens’ Greck Thesaurus, is just 
published. To this number is added an 
Index of all the words which ate discussed 
in this and the previous number, distin- 
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guishing by a star such as are not contain- 
ed in the Thes. as published by H. Steph. 
All the arrangements being now completed 
by the very recent arrival of Professor 
Schzefer’s copious MS. materials, which the 
editors have purchased at considerable ex- 
» the work ‘vill proceed without de- 
y, and the edits confideutly expect that 
they will be able to announce the publica- 
tion of the third emanates 
The two first numbers contain 
words omitted by Stephens. A learned pu- 
pil of Lenneps is now engaged in transcrib- 
the notes of Ruhnken and Valkenaer, 
written on the margin of a Leyden Scapula. 


Mr T. Moore has in the press, 


i ee 


EDINBURGH. 


Essay on the of the Earth ; trans- 
eubtens the Finck ot M. Cuvier ; with 
Mineralogical Notes, and an account of Cu- 
vier’s Geological Discoveries, by Professor 
Jameson; the third edition, with numerous 


8yvo. 
9 

On the Nature and Necessity of the A- 
tonement ; by the Rev. William Stevenson, 
minister of the , Ayr, 12mo. 

A volume of Practical Sermons; by the 
Rev. David Dickson, New North Church, 
Edinburgh, is in course of preparation for 


the _— 

Secret and True History of the 
Church of Scotland, from the Restcration 
to the year 16783 by the Rev. James Kirk- 
ton ; with notes, and a biographical memoir 
of the author, will ily appear. The 
work will contain original tes and in- 
teresting details, not elsewhere to be found ; 
the more valuable, as Kirkton was himself 
aneye and ear witness of many of the facts 
which he records, and a distinguished suf- 
ferer in the erian cause, during a 
_—< Charles I1.’s reign ; by Mr Charles 

irkpatrick S 


Trials for ition in Scotland, before 
the High Court-of Justiciary ; reported by 
Mr Dow, W. &. 8vo. 

Dramatic Tales; by the author of the 
Poetic Mirror, 2 vols 12mo. 

The Spirit of the Isle, and other Poems ; 
by W. M. Fowler, 8vo. 5s. 

A View of the History of Scotland, from 
the earliest Records to the Rebellion im the 
4 1745; in a series of letters, 3 vols 8vo. 

ou. I. 


Mandeville; a Domestic Story of the 
Seventeenth Century; by the authorof Ca- 
leb Williams, 3 vols 12mo. 

Travels from Vienna through Lower 
Hungary, with seme account of Vienna 
during the Congress; by Richard Bright, 
M.D. 4to, with engravings. 

Mr Hugh Murray is 
press the late Dr Leyden’s Historical Ac- 
count of Discoveries and Travels in A\frica, 
enlarged and continued, with a View of the 
present State of that Continent. 

Reports of some recent Decisions ‘by the 
Consistorial Court of Scotland, in Actions 
of Divorce, concluding for Dissolution of 
Marriages celebrated under the English law; 
by J. F » Esq. Bvo. 

The Edinburgh Gazetteer, or Geographi- 
cal Dictionary ; copes a Complete 
Body of Geography, physical, political, sta- 
tistical, and bd 3 6 8vo, with 
atlas, by Arrowsmith, 4to. 

A new General Atlas will speedily be 
published, in royal quarto, constructed from 
the latest authorities; by A. Arrowsmith, 
hydrographer to the Prince Regent: it will 
be comprehended in fifty-three maps, from 
original drawings, engraveil in the ‘best 
style, by Sydney Hall. 

Memoirs of the most remarkable P 
in the Life of ‘Sir James Turner, seni, 
from the commencement of his Military 
Career in Germany, in 1632, till his Tyiil 
before the Privy Council in 1668; written 
by himself. Published from ‘the original 
manuscript ; with a pertrait, Bvo. 

M 
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I 


LONDON. 


ANTIQUITIES. 
THE — Antiquities of Attica ; com- 
the Architectural Remains of Eleu- 


the Dilettanti Sosiety ; imperial folio 
84 £10, 10s. 
BIOGRAPHY. 
Memoirs of the Life and Doctrines of the 
late John Hunter, Esq. founder of the Hun- 
terian Museum at the Royal C of Sur- 


Vol VII. and VIlL 8vo, 


£1, 4s. ; 8vo, £1, 10s. 
ceiauk Amacbeenct 


of some of the How- 
ard Family, 8vo, 7s. 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of the 
late Dr Lettsom, &c.; by T. J. Pettigrew, 
F.L.S. 3 vols 8vo. £1, 16s. 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of the 
Rev. Claudius Buchanan, D.D. late Vice~ 


John’s ( ege, Oxford, 2 vols 8vo. £1. ls. 
Life and Studies of Benjamin West, Esq.; 
by John Galt, Svo. 7s. 
BOTANY. 
Pomona Britannica: by George Brook- 
shaw, Part X. royal 4to, £1, Is. 


DRAMA. 
Manuel, a Tragedy; by the Author of 
Bertram. 4s. 6d. 
-Urh, or an Heir in his Old 
3 a Chinese Drama, translated from the 
Chinese by J. F. Davis, Esq. of 
Canton ; to which is a brief View 
of the Chinese Drama, and of their Theatri- 
cal Exhibitions. 5s. 6d. ‘i " 
Frightened to Death ; a usical Farce, 
in Two Acts; by W. C. Oulton. 2s. 
The Theatrical Inquisitor and Monthly 
Mirror, No 55. 


Wat Tyler, a Dramatic Poem, 8va. 3s. 6d. 
EDUCATION. 

Fairy Tales, or Stories of Fable and Fic- 
tion ;_ selected by Benj. Tabart from the 
works of Goose, Bunch, Oberon, Mab, &c. 
&e. As. 6d. 

The Elegant a or Virtuous Principles 
the true Source of Elegant Manners ; 
trated by 12 large, beautiful, sad eapenine 


prints. 16s, 
Moral Culture attempted, i 


trated by technical and 

tation, sr'by the Hyde with maps and en- 
wings; by the H or of tha Ne- 

val Chronicle. £2, 2s, £1, ls, 


French and English 


7 
> 


tan the wes of the Cueptees efiocheun te 


dren; by Miss Dickenson. 2s. 6d, 

The yrnatincy Bacntrn ta 
designed as an easy Introduction to, and 
consisting entirely of, the Verbs, with 

tical Exercises ; by A. Picquot. is Od. 

“Tae Exercises ; by J. Whittaker, 12mo, 
3s. 


Dictionary of French Homonymes; by 
T. Harmond, 12mo. 3s. 

The French Scholar’s First-Book ; by M, 

le —_ 12mo. 2s. 
of Nouns, or Alvearitm of 
Definitions; by Ralph Sh 2s. 6d. 

Fifth Annual Report of the National So- 
ciety for the Education of the Poot in 
the Principles of the Established Church 
es England and Wales. 5s. 

with English Notes at the end, 
including many from the Delphini and other 
editions. 7s. 6d. 

A Second Edition of Valpy’s Edition of 
Virgil, without Notes. 4s. bound. 

Epitome Sacre Historia, with English 
Notes. 2s. bound. 

Stephen’s Greek Thesaurus, No II. 

The Art of Talking with the Fingers, for 
the use of the Deaf and Dumb. Is, 

An Introduction to the Method of Incre- 
ments, &e. ; vt eter Nicholson, Svo. . 88. 

The Book of Versions, or Guide to French 
Translation and Construction; by J. Cher- 
pilloud, 12mo. 3s, 6d. bound. 

A Modern French Grammar ; by Charles - 
Peter Whitaker, 18mo. 6s. 6d. 

Elementary Fortification ; by Lieut-Col 
Pasley, 3 vols 8yo. £3. 

Education in Public Schools ; contre 
Four Tracts for and 
Edinburgh Review—the Classical ye 
—the Pamphleteer—and also, Dr Vincent's 
celebrated Tract.’ . 5s, 12mo. 

FINE ARTS. ; fe 

Composition in Outline from i 
Theogeny, Weeks and Days, and the 
engraved by J. Blake, from designs by ioe 
Flaxman, R.A. printed to correspond with 
the Outlines from Homer, &c. 

The Costume of the Netherlands, Part I. 
containing 10 coloured engravings, -with 
letter-press descriptions in . English 
French, ligh a 

Day-light ; a recent Discovery in 
of Painting, "with Hints on. the Philosophy 
of the Fine Arts; by H. Richter.,  4¢ 

HISTORY. 


A History of Muhammedanism;, com- 


prising the Life of the Arabian 
and succinct accounts of the empires 
ed by the Muhammedan arms, &c.;. hy 
Chas. Mills, Esq. 8vo. 


12s, 
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. History of Brazil, Vol. I1.; by Robert Principal Causes of Mortality among Chil- 
Southey, Esq. 4to. £2, 10s. dren. 2s. 6d. y 
The History of the Wars, from the Considerations on the Moral M: 
French Revolution to the Battle of Water- of Insane Persons ; by J. Haslam, M.D. 3s. 
Joo in 1815. Part I. 2s. MISCELLANIES. 


Illustrations of Literary History ; consist- 
ing of Authentic Memoirs and 
of eminent Persons, and intended as 
Sequel to the Li , Anecdotes of the 
highest Century ; John Nichols, 
2 vols Svo. £2, 14s. 
GEOGRAPHY. 
ved Chart from America 
oan aad el, on an entire new 
showing the Direct Course. 2s. 6d.— 
the first of an intended Series to vari- 
farts of the Globe. 
“iluetradions of the History of — Ex. 
pedition ounger Cyrus, &c. ; by 
Major Rennal, 4to. with mapsin folio. £1, 


FE 


LAW. 

A Complete Collection of State Trials 
and » for High Treason and 
other Crimes and Misdemeanours, from the 
earliest period to the year 1783, with Notes 
and other Illustrations; compiled by T. B. 
Howell, Esq. F.R.S.F.S.A. and continued 
from 1783 to the t Time ; by Thomas 
Jones Howell. Vol XXII. £1, Ils. 6d. 

A Practical Treatise on the Criminal 
Law ; adapted to the Use of the Profession, 
Magar, and Private Gentlemen, 4 vols. 

5s. 

A Second Letter on the Game Laws; by 
a Country Gentleman, a Proprietor of 
Game, Svo. 2s. 

A Treatise of the Law and Practice of 
Extents in Brief and in Aid, &c. ; by Edw. 
West, of the Inner Temple, Esq. barrister- 
on. 14s. 

e Magistrate’s Manual, or a Sum 
of the Duties and Powers of a Justice of 
the Peace, &c.; by Wm Toone, attorney- 
at-law. 18s. 

The Jurisdiction of Justices of the Peace, 
and Authority of Parish Officers, in all Mat- 
ters relating to Parechial Law, 2 vols royal 
Bvo. £2, 12s. 6d. 

The New Law List ; by Samuel Hill of 

6s. 


The Shi "s Assistant and Owner’s 
Manual ; containing com: information 
relative to the M ile and Maritime 
Laws and Customs, a new edition ; by D. 
Steel, Esq. barrister-at-law, 8vo. £1, ls. 

MEDICINE. 

The Medical Guardian of Youth; by 
Robert John Thornton, M.D., &e. 4s. 

Orfile’s Toxicology, Vol II. Part II. 8s. 

Surgical “ft alien ; being a Quarter- 

Cases in Surge » treated in 

the Rope ot Hospital, in the Cancer Es- 

tablishment, and in Private Practice ; em- 

an Account of the Anatomical and 

P ical Researches in the School of 

Windmill-street ; by G. Bell, Esq. Part III. 
Bvo. 6s. 

A Cursory Inquiry into some of the 


Curiosities of Literature, Vol. III. 3 by 
I. D’ Israeli. 12s. 


and 29, 19s Odie, aoe 1, 


yeti 4to. 16s. 


Private Memoirs. dbs fos i 
of the Royal ; France tt the in rw 


emple ; ps nl ” e Duchesse d’An- 
gouleme. ds. 
d thobod rams afeoidee una ae 


and the best means of regen fm 
lished originally in Review, on 
XVII. 2s. 


Vice Triumphant ; the Remedy proposed 
con sah elltaghe ina Mee 


New Hypothesis to explain Accountableness 
by S. Spurrel. - 2s. 
Remonstrance ted to the Govern- 


ment in or about 1653, on the Inestimable 
Riches of the British Seas. 2s. 


th pam Me of Ma "by Bee 
certainty, or the 
muel Johnson ; from the clin 
of 1694, with Noes by he Wal Editor. 

A Description of the Safety-lamp eat, 
ed by George Stephenson, and now in Use 


in Killingworth Colliery ; to which is 
an Account of the Lamp constructed by-Sir 


An Essay ¢0 


tical Reposi 
the Years cep he Propitn the Dia- 
grams engrav 

Tables of 3 by J. 
royal 8vo. £1, Is. : 

Lectures on Popery; by W. Fletcher, 
royal 12mo. Qs. 

An Appeal to the Un- 
reasonableness and pate igi 
Dissenters to contribute towards the 
of the Church of i. with some 
—- Tythes; by Phileleutherus, 8vo. 

s. 6d. 


gy oe 12mo,_ 6s. 
6d. 


The Works of Gianutio and Gustavus 
Silenus, translated by J. H. Sarrat, Pro- 
fessor of Chess, 2 veld bro. £1, 1s. 

An Account of the Island of Jersey ; by 
W. Plees. £1, 1s. 

The Classical Journal, No XXIX, for 


ril 1817 ; containing a variety of 
ca, Bibl , and Oriental Literature, 6s. 
A Narrative of the Melancholy Event © 
which recentl occurred at Rochester B 
with Bi Sketches of Mr and 
Mills, Mr and Miss Gilbert, &c. ; by W. 
S. Palmer, Romsey, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


Se 






Account of the Examination of the Elgin 
Box at the Foreign Office, Downing Street, 
in a Letter to James Losh, Esq.; by R. 
Tweedale. 2s. 


The Practieal Gardener; or Improved 
of Medern Horti 


Researches concerning the Laws, Theo-~ 
logy Learning, Commerce, &c. of Ancient 
Modern India; by Q. Crawford, Esq. 


The Last Reign of the Emperor Napo- 
leon; by J. Hobhouse of Trinity College, 


Quarterly Review, with numerous other ad. 
ditions, 2 vols Svo. £1, 4s. 


tution; by W. T. Brande, 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
WATURAL HISTORY. 
An Introduction to Entomology, or Ele- 
ments of the Natural History of Insects : 
the Rev. Wm Kirby, B.A.F.L.S., and 
m Spence, Esq. F.L.S. Vol. II. 8vo. 
with coloured engra 


NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 

Placide, a Spanish Tale ; translated from 
Les Battuecas of Madame Genlis, by A. 
Jamieson, 2 vols. 

The Sons of St David, a Cambro-British 
eoier Tale of the Fourteenth Century, 

fith explanatory Notes and References ; by 

G Grifiths, Esq. 3vols 12mo. lds. 

The Absent Man, a Narrative ; edited by 
Sir Peter Plastic, knight of the order of the 
Tower and Sword, 12mo. 4s. 

Self-Deception, in a Series of Letters ; 
by Emma Parker, 2 vols. 12s. 

Fortitude and Frailty; by Fanny Hol- 
croft, 4 vols. 

Academic Errors, or Recollections of 
Youth, 1 vol. 12mo. 5s 6d. 

POETRY. 

Sacred Poems, seleeted from the best 
Writers: by P. le Breton. 2s. 

Select Pieces of early 7 Poetry, re- 

inted pri cipally from early printed Copies 
Fr the Black etter ; edited by E. V. Utter- 
son, Esq. 2 vols crown 8vo, £1, 15s. 

Edmeston’s Poems, 12mo. 4s. 

House of Mourning, a Poem, with some 
smaller Pieces ; by John Scott. 5s. 6d. 

Essays in Rhyme, on Morals and Man- 
ners; by Jane Taylor. 6s. 

Poems; by John Keats. 12mo. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

hb abr veooroy and Practice of the Sink- 
ing briefly explained ; with some Ob- 
servations on the mode of eee that 

National Expenditure no Cause of Na- 
tional Calamity. 1s. 6d. 
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Postscript to a Letter‘te the Right Hen. 
N. Vansittart, in which some. Ob 
jecti ions to the Repeal of the ties are 


3 by Sir Tho. Bernard, 1s, 

Observations on the Effect of the Manu. 
facturing System, with Hints for the Im- 
provement of those Parts of it which are 
most injurious to Health and Morals; de. 
dieated to the British Legislature. Is. 

An Address delivered to the Inhabitants 
of New Lanark, on the first of January 1816, 
at the opening of the Institution for the 
Formation of Character, vo. 2s. 6d, 

The Englishman’s Manual, or a Di 
between a Tory and a Reformer; by Wal. 
ter Fawkes, Esq. 2s. 6d, 

A Letter to P. Bastard, Esq. M.P, for 
the County of Devon, on the Expediency 
and Necessity of a Parliamentary Reform ; 
by Anglicanus. 

A Relation of the Treatment experienged 
by Napolean in the Island of St Helena, 
with the Authentic Copy of an Official Me- 
moir from Napolean to Sir Hudson Lowe; 
by M. Santini, huissier du cabinet to Na- 
poleon. 2s. 6d. 

Manuscrit venu de St Helene d’une 
Maniére inconnue. 7s. 6d. 

The same Work, translated into English, 
Svo. 7s. Gd. . 

A Defence of the Constitution of Great 
Britain and Ireland ; by Lord Somers, 8yo, 
2s: 6d. 

Plan of Reform in the Election of the 
House of Commons; by Sir P. Francis, 
K. B. 

Substance of the Speech of the Right 
Hon. George Canning in the House of 
Commons, 25th February, on Sir M. W. 
Ridley’s Motion for reducing the number of 
the Lord’s of Admiralty, 8vo. 2s. 

Armata. A Fragment. (Attributed to 
Lord Erskine) second edition, 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Cursory Hints on the Application of Pub- 
lic Subscriptions in providing Employment 
and Relief for the labouring Classes; in a 
Letter to the Editor of ** The Times ;” by 
a Member of the University of Oxford. 1s 

The Substance of a Speech, addressed to 
the House of Commons, on the subject of 
the Sinking Fund ; by Pascoe Grenfell. 2s, 

Benjamin De Constant on the Political 
Doctrines calculated to unite France. 2s. 6d. 

The Dangers with which Great Britain 
and Ireland are now menaced by the De- 
mands of Irish Roman Catholics, shown and 
approved from authentic documents, 8vo. 
3s 


An Essay on the State of the Labouring 
Poor; with some Hints for its Improvement, 
8vo and 12mo. 

THEOLOGY, 

Discourses on the Apostles’ Creed, intend- 
ed principally for the Instruction of the 
Young ; by the Rev. Robert Stevens, Svo. 
Ts. 


Hymns, adapted to the Cireumstanees of 
Public Worship and Private Devotion 3) by 
John Faweett, D.D. . 
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oily cations, beta temmponcptieh 
considered, t Ons, 

before thie University of Oxford in 1816, at 
the Lecture founded by the late Rev. John 
Bampton, M. A, 10s. 6d. 

. Christian Essays ; by the late Rev. Sam. 
Charles Wilkes, A. M. 2 vols, 14s. 

A Synopsis of Signs of the Times, Past, 
Present, and Future, humbly attempted to 
be traeed from the C Prophecies 
in the original Scriptures; by the Rev. 
William Hales, D, D. 

A Reply to a Letter from a Reetor to his 
Curate, an the subjeet of the Bible Society ; 
- a hrecrnnmmemtnien ave 8vo. 
2s. 


The Doctrine of R tion, as identi- 
fied with Baptism, and distinct from Reno- 
vation, Investigated; by Hector Davies 
Morgan, M. A. 8vo. 33s. 

The Sources of the Evil; addressed to 
the United Parliament and the People of 
Great Britain, on the League formed be- 
tween the Irish Lay Separatists and the 
Irish Roman Catholic Bishops, on the Mea- 
sure ~ Emancipation ; by Anglo-Hibernus. 
3s. 6d. 

Sermons extracted from the Lectures of 
Bishop Porteous, and intended for the use 
of the Younger Clergy, and for Families, 
Svo. 9s. 

Thoughts on the Tendency of Bible So- 
cieties, as affecting the Established Church 


& 


and Christianity. itself ; the Rew. 
O”’ AM. Ta be 


Scripture Genealogy from Adam to 
exhibited in a series of thi engray: 


tables, royal 4to. £2: 12:6. 
Pg shay men and ye arnt f= 
Tracts; recommended to the Wayfaring 
Man, the Invalid, the Soldier, and the Sea- 
foun’ the brane of peers by he for 
rom the house ; - 
tor te 
le 
Church, to which was adj j 


” 


Two Sketches of France, Belgium, 
Spa, during the Summeys of 1771 and 1816, 
with a Portrait of Napoleon’s Guide at Wa. 


terloo; by the weber of Letters from Paris 
“ ‘ 


a 
Jou @ Tour in Russia, Sweden, 
Prussia, Poland, &c, in 1813 and 1814; 
by J. T. James, Student of Christ’s 
Crue, Oxfard, 2 vols Svo, with 12 plates. 
> 


—— 
EDINBURGH. 


Tales of my Landlord, third edition, 4 
yols }2mo. 1, 8s. nm 

Memoiss of the Life and Writings of 
George Buchanan ; by David Irving, LL.D. 
the second edition, corrected and enlarged ; 
with an Appendix containing many original 
papers, and a reprint of Buchanan’s 4dmo- 
nitioun, and other Scottish Tracts, 8vo. 14s. 

The Works of Virgil in the Order of 
Construction ; to which is prefixed, in Eng- 
lish, a Sum View of the subject of 
i and of the several 
works of the Georgics and Zneid, 12mo. 
4s. 6d. 


The White Cottage; a Tale, 12mo. 7s, 
- An Essay on the Variation of the Com- 
pase by William Reine snaste royal navy, 
vO, 

The Craniad, er Spurzheim Illustrated ; 
a Poem, in two parts, foolscap Syo. 6s, 

Stenhouse’s Reckoner, and Tables of Mo- 
nies, Weights, Measures, and Exchanges 
of all Nations; third edition, eas. gee 
larged and improved; price, bound in 
sheep, 3s.; or in roan, with a tuck, 4s. 

A Primer, or First Lessons; by G. Ful- 
ton, 3d.; or on fine thick royal paper, 6d. 

A Pronouncing Spelling-Book, with 
Reading Lessons in Prose and Verse; by 
Fulton & Knight, 12mo, 1s. 6d, bound; 
er on fine paper, 2s, 


The Orth of the E h La e 
Simplified, unilding that method of took 
ing it which has been so successfull 
tised in their school ; by Fulton and Keight, 
foolscap 8vo. 1s. 6d, boards. 

The English Learner; or, a Selection of 
Lessons in and Verse, ada to the 
capacity of the Younger Classes of Readers ; 
by Thomas Ewing, 12mo. 2s. baynd, 

Principles of Elocution ; containing nu- 
merous Rules, Observations, and Exercises, 
on Pronunciation, Pauses, Inflections, Ac- 
cents, and Em ; also Copious Ex- 
tracts in Prose and Poetry, 


leno 3. without ae ee ant Ra 
wi nine maj wn engra’ . 

te on Atlas ; contain 
sore fas aft tu Sag 
Kingdoms thronghout 


¢ World, in which 


























Goutal oto Tower and Residence in Great 
Britain, in 1810, 1811; by Louis Simond, 
a new edition, corrected enlarged ; with 
an Appendix on France, and on the Protest- 
ants at Nismes; written in December 1815 
and October 1816, with numerous engrav- 


ings, 2 vols 8vo. £1: 11: 6, boards. 


Defence of Usury Laws, against the Ar- 
.~ Mr Bentham and the Edinburgh 


+ opie Graham, Esq. ad- 
vocate. ria 


The Scots Magazine and Edinburgh Li- 
terary . mv for March. Is. 6d. ; 
published month! 

Gerbaux on the teeth ; translated from 
the French, by a Member of the Faculty. 6s. 

Elements gh ego ralgion Trigo- 
armas A an Appendix, copious 

and Illustrations; by John Leslie, 
Fh &. E. Profemor of Mathematics in the 
University of Edinburgh; third edition, 
and enlarged. 10s. 64. 
Lessons of Sadek, Leoline, and Pen- 
aura, with other Poems; by James Craw- 
ford Whitehead. 

The Memoirs and Writings of Miss Fan- 
ny Woodbury, who died at Beverly, North 
America, 15th November 1814, aged 23 

ears; con! some in orres- 
: pence anor ena 


stitutions, originally 
South Leith Church, tin July 18 1815; bys 
Clagrmen ot ie Church of Scotland. 
Buldenee and Authority ofthe Chis: 


Fragments and fictions; translated from 
the French of Jean Pocurante De Peude- 
mots, [2mo, 3s. 6d. 

Observations on Banks for savings; to 
which is prefixed a Letter to the Editor of 
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CAprif 
the Quarterly Review ; by J. H. Forbes, 
- advocate, 8vo. 2s. 6d 
ecisions of the First and Second Divi- 
sions of the Court of Session, from Novem. 
ber 1815 to November 1816; collected by’ 
J. Campbell, J. Wilson, G. Tait, and R. 
Rollo, Esqs. advocates, folio. £1, 1s. 
Practical Discourses, intended to promote 
the Improvement and Happiness of the 


SA Belfrage, minister of the 
procs Falkirk, 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

History of hes University of Edin 
chiefly compil al Pa and 
Records never before published by Alex: 
Bower, Author of the Dife of Luther, 2 vols 
8vo. £1, 4s. 

Medical and Miscellaneous Observations 
relative to the West Indies, during a resi. 
dence of fourteen years; by John 
Williamson, M. D. 2 vols 8vo. £1, 5s. 

The Stranger’s Guide to Edinburgh, new 
edition, brought down to the present time, 
with 13 plates, 12mo. 5s. 

A Comparative view of the British and 
American Constitutions, with Observations 
on the present State of British Politics, &c. 
Svo. 2s. 

Sketches of Human Nature; by Wil- 
liam Innes, minister of the gospel, second 
edition, considerably enlarged, 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

A Popular Inquiry into the Scri 
Doctrine concerning the Person of Christ ; 
with notes and illustrations, by the Revs 
John Wilson, A. M. Hexam, Author of 
** Popular Reflections on the Progress of 
the Principles of Toleration.” 5s. 6d. in 
boards. 

The Power of Faith, exemplified in the 
Life and Writings of the late Mrs Isabella 
Graham of New York, 12mo. 5s. 

A Defence of Wesleyan Methodist Mis- 
sions in the West Indies; including a Re- 
futation of Mr Marriott’s Thoughts on the 
Abolition of the Slave Trade, &c. ; by the 
Rev. R. Watson, one of the secretaries of 
the Wesleyan Mission. 

A Sermon, which was intended to be 
preached in the parish church of Dysart on 
Sabbath, the 20th Oct. 1816; by George, 
Muirhead, D.D. minister of Cramond. “Is 

Speech of Hen Brougham, Esq. M.P, 
delivered on the 13th March, in the "House 
of Commons, 8vo. Is. 

Se of the — « =; 
and Covenanters against the aspersions 
the Author of “ Tales of my Landlord ;” 
by a member of the Scottish Bar, 8vo. 

Transactions of the Royal Society of Ed- 
inburgh, Vol VIII. PartI. £1. . 

Memoirs of the Caledonian Horticultural 
Society, No VIE. 3s. 

Observations for the Use of Landed Gen- 
tlemen, on the present state and future 
Prospects of the British Farmer; by Rus 
ticus, 8vo. 3s. 

Letters from Scotland, by an English 
Commercial Traveller, written during @ 
Journey in Scotland in the Sunmer of 
1815, 12mo. 6s. 
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Monthly List of New Publications. 


FRENCH BOOKS, PuBiisHED since January 1817. 


Mémoires pour servir a I’Histoire de la 
Guerre entre la France et la Russia; par 
un Officier de 1’état major de 1’ Armée Fran- 
gaise. 1 vol. 4to. ; and Atlas, pp. 368. 

Mémoires sur les Lignes du Second Ordre ; 
par C. J. Brianchon. 8vo. pp: 68. 

Le Cabinet du Roi, ou les plus beaux 
Tableaux des Peintres de l’Ecole Frangaise, 
avec un notice sur les Ouvrages de chaque 
Maitre. No I, containing 4 plates, 12mo. 
A number will monthly. 

. Nouveaux de la Science et de 
PArt des Accouchmens; par J. P. May- 
grier. 2 vols Svo. pp. 1140. 

Gastronomia, ou Recueil d’Anecdotes, 

Reflexions, Maximes, et Folies Gourmandes. 


~~ 128. 
E en Gree, Latin, et Frangais ; par 
F, Peyrard. Vol. 2d. 4to. pp. 564. 

Tables des Diviseurs pour tous les Nom- 
bres du premier million; par H. Burck- 
hardt. 4to. pp. 122. 

secge ee et Dissertations sur les —~ 4 

ationales et éres; par 
Société Royale des Preorees, 20 Vol. I. 


L. F. Lecarpentier Essia sur le Passage. 


8vo. Pp. 248. 

J. B, Say Traité d’Economie Politique. 
2 vols 8vo. Trosiéme edition. pp. 1024. 
M. B. Constant, de la Doctrine Politique 
qui réunir les Partis en France. Se- 

J. A. Salguer, Hygiene des Vieillards, ou 
Conseils aux Personnes qui ont passé l’ Age 


1816 ; A. Serieys, professeur d’ Histoire 
en Tantversité royale de France. 12mo. 
pp- 612. 

Biographie Universelle. Vols XVII. et 
XVIIL. (Ge-Gua) pp. 1216. 

Seroux d’Agincourt, Histoira de !’Art, 
par les monumens. No 17, folio. pp. 20. 
avec 28 planches. 

Dictionnaire des Sciences Médicales. Vol. 
XVIII. (Gen-Gom) pp 606. 

Sermons J. F. M. Roux, 
de Véglise réformée d’Uzés, Président du 


Consistoire. 8vo. 272. 
F. J. Double, Semeiologie Générale. Vol. 
II. pp. 608. 


Archives des Découvertes et des Inven- 
tions Nouvelles, tant en France que dans 
les pays pour l’an 1816. 8vo. 
te eet on te this —-> _ 

ann > an present is the nin 
of the eifiecticn. 

Nouvelles Récherches sur les Maladies de 
YEsprit ; par André Mathey, D. M. P. de 
Geneve. S8vo. 364. 

F. Roullier Petit, Campagnes Mémor- 


ables des Francais, depuis l’époque de l’Ex- 
pein en E » jusqu’a celle du Traité 
e Paix du Novembre 1815. 2 vols 
ee 606. 45 - neal oy oe 5 con- 
tain the its 00 

Jaret pt 
Membres de l’Académie Royale Pa In- 
scriptions. Vol. XIV. 4to. pp. 680.—This 


L’Hermite de ls Guiane; par l’auteur, 
- Franc-Parleur. ‘Vol. I. fourth edition, 
mo. 


edition, 18mo. pp. 232. 

Histoire et Mémoires de la Societé de 
Médecine Pratique de Montpellier, redigés 
par J. B. T. Baumes. 8vo, pp. 208. 

Précis des Evenemens Militaires, ou Essais 

istori sur les Campagnes de 1799 a 
1814; par le Comte M. Dumas; vols I, 
and II. 8vo, with an Atlas, folio oblong, 
containing 4 maps and 3 plans. pp. 1056. 

Dictionnaire des Sciences Naturelles. Vol. 
V. 8vo. (Boa-Byt) pp. 640. 

Histoire de la Politique des Puissances de 
l'Europe depuis le Commencement de da 
Révolution ise jusqu’ au de 
Vienne; par M.Le Comte de Paoli-Chag- 
ny. 4 vols Svo. pp. 1552. 

Nouveau Dictionnaire de I'Histoire Na- 
turelle, appliqué aux Arts, a l’Agriculture, 
a l’Economie Rurale, &c. ; par un Société 
de Naturalistes et d’Agriculteurs. Vols 
WII. VIII. and IX. (Cho-Dzw) 8vo. pp. 
1930. 

Histoire de la Législation ; par le Comte 
Pastoret. 4 vols 8vo. pp. 2336. 

Tr.ité du Choix des Livres; par Gabriel 
Peignot. 8vo. pp. 320. 

Histoire Naturelle des Animauxsans Ver- 
tébres. Tome IV. par M. Le Chevalier de 
Lamarck. pp. 608. 

Catal de la Collection Minéralogique 
particuliére du Roi; par M. Le Comte de 
Bournon. 8vo. 580, with an Atlas. 

Annales Gén d’ Administration Pub- 
lique, des Sciences et Arts, Manufactures et 
Industrie Générale. No 1, 2, 3, 4. 

Annales de Chimie et de Physique re- 
digées, par M. M. Gay-Lussac et Arago. 
Janvier 1817. . 

Journal Universel des Sciences Médicales, 
Adut et Septembre 1816. i‘ 

Voyage Historique et Pittoresque fait 
dansles ci de-vant Pays-Bas, et dansquelques 
Departemens voisins, pendent les ; 


M. Paquet-L i 2 vols 8vo. 
Pu Histire ‘Paticdllare dea Provinces Bel- 
giques sous le Gouvernement de Ducs et des 


Comtes; par M. Davez. 3 vols Svo, 
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Europe, 
FRANCE, 
is the Chamber of Deputies, on the Sth 
January, the Election Law, of 
was 


E 


attempt to introduce imto any of our 
sale, shall be confiscated ; 
if French, the captain shail be held in- 
ble of holding a command.” 
“Tre Houses of Lafitte of Patis, Barings 
of London, Parish of Hamburgh, and Hopes 
of Amsterdam, have taken upon themselves 
the advatice of the loan wanted by France, 
which is 12;000,000 British, or 300,000,000 
of francs. Report adds, that one half will 
be required in money, and the other half in 


| oe galego ing. The Gazette de 
states, that this was finally sign- 


the 13th F 
M. de Serre 


“f 


& 
$s 


3th Fe 
the Mh of J 
1 tench woot e Committee on 
law relative to personal liberty. It is 
modification of that of last year, and en- 
the erown to confine, under specific 

suspected of conspirmg or 
the overthrow of the established 
After @ debate of several days 
this law ‘was carried in the Chamber of De- 


2 


: 


af 


| 


Dy ae » aye 30,000 of the allied 


troops, being one fifth of the whole, will 
quit ¢he French territory. The official note 
four i i of Austria, 
England, Prussia, and Russia, declares, 
the high personal character of the 
king, and the principles and conduct of his 
present ministry, together with the sanc- 


tion of the opinion of the Duke of Welk 
ton, are the sole causes of the relief thus af. 
forded to France, 

In the Chamber of Deputies the minis. 
ters were left in a minority of 69 to 108, on 
the important question of what we would 
call the Navy Estimates. The minister of 
that department had calculated upon.a grant 
of 50,000,000 of francs. He had 

i upwards of 48,000,000 but 
the commission appointed to report upon 
the loan recommended 44,000,000, and this 
sum was carried by the numbers above cit- 
ed. The Chamber has at length 
agreed to the budget by a majority ef 47. 
The total expenditure of that country is fix- 
ed at about £45,000,000 i 

Jan. 15..—The king has created a large 
number of knights of St Michael, for the 
purpose of distinguishing men who have 
rendered themselves celebrated in literature, 
science, ahd the arts, or by usefull discover. 
ies. This does great honour to the king. 
It is the only order of knighthood, we.be- 
lieve in Europe, that pays stich a tribute of 
honour and respect to those who may Well 
be called the benefactors of mankind. 

Application it is said has been made by 
the French government to our ministers, for 
issuing the usual orders to our settlements, 
for giving facility to an expedition under 
inet, consisting of the Uranie fri- 


to finish their survey of New Helland, 

The price of provisions at Boulogne is 
thus given, in a letter from an officer to his 
friend at Christchurch, dated the 5th March. 
A leg of mutton from 73d. to 8d. per lik; 
beef and pork, 7d; inferior sorts, a 
poultry dear ; wild fowl cheap ; a 
tiene oti duck, from 6d. to @d. 3 a 
pait of very good soles, 10d. which'és con- 
sidered dear ; a turbot, from 8 Ib. to 10 Ib. 
for 2s 6d. or 3s.; 26 eggs for 10d¢ ve- 
getables very cheap: all articles of living 
are one-third dearer than in June 1816, 

In the Chamber of Deputies, March 5th, 
4,000,000 francs were appropriated from 
the revenue arising froin the sale of the na- 
tional forests for the support of the church. 
On the law respecting the customs, ministets 
had a majority of 134. This act is intend- 
ed to exclude, by heavy duties, the import 
of cottons, sugar, and iron. 

The Moniteur of the 28d March contains 
the new law relating to bills of exchange, 
as passed by the two Chambers, and sano- 
tioned by the royal assent. It enacts, that 
the holder of a bill of exchange, drawn on 
the Continent or islands of Europe, and pay- 
able in the European territories of France, 














1817.7] 


whether payable at sight, or at one or more 
days or months, or usages at sight, must 
demand payment or acceptance within six 
months its date, on forfeiture of all 
claim upon the endorsers, or even the draw- 
er, if the latter has made provision for it. 

March 26.—CHAMBER OF PEERS.— 
The Duke of Richelieu and the Duke of 
Feltre were introduced. The former de- 
livered to the president his majesty’s pro- 
clamation, conceived in the following 
terms :-— , 

Louis, by the Grace of God, &c. 

The session for 1816 of the Chamber of 
Peers and the Chamber of Deputies is and 
remains closed. 

(Signed) Louls. 
Thuilleries, March 26, 1817. 

The Chamber broke up immediately af- 

ter the proclamation had been read. 
NETHERLANDS. 

Intelligence has been received at Amster- 
dam, that the Dutch commissioners receiv- 
ed the island of Java from the English on 
the 19th of August. 

On the 19th of February, at Brussels, 
the Princess of Orange was delivered of a 
son, who is to take the title of Duke of 
Brabant. 

The States General have finally rejected a 
proposition for prohibiting the exportation 
pee 


grain. ; 

The Dutch papers communicate a mea- 
sure calculated to injure, if not to ruin, the 
trade at Antwerp. A toll is ordered to be col- 
lected upon all vessels entering or leaving the 
Scheldt, in addition to the custom-house du- 
ties. Its weight is represented as incompati- 
ble, not only with any prosperous commerce, 
but with se | other intention than that of des- 
troying it, for the toll is seven times greater 
than the freight of goods brought om a 
short distance—England for instance. The 
king has been petitioned for its removal, 
and the latest reports give reason to believe 
that the application has been successful. 

The episcopal Prince de Broglie at Ghent, 
still occupies the public attention, by refus- 
ing to acknowledge the temporal supremacy 
of the crown. Shortly after BONAPARTE 
assumed the imperial diadem, this prelate 
ventured to act upon the same principle ; 
but the Emperor, as jealous as himself of 
his authority, conveyed orders to M. d’Hou- 
DELOT, the prefect, and to M. d’ERLA- 
BURATH, the general of division, to put the 

ishop under military arrest, and to com- 
pose a regiment of the numerous seminarists 
who embrace the orthodox tenets of their 
unbending pastor. This ridiculous scene 
really took place. The youths “* un peu 
gauches,” in their black robes, were march- 
ed to the place publigue ; and, in the pre- 
sence of an immense multitude, were march- 
ed and countermarched, and taught all the 
evolutions of military discipline by corporals 
snd ouijenuas af the motioned quest. In the 
-~ they were quartered in barracks, and 

ou. I, 
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were not itted to return to their holy 
six Wi i 


duties @ month or six weeks. This 
measure was -; but during the whole 
reign of N. " name of the Prince 
de Broglie never once reached the public 
ear. 
SPAIN. 
The strict ion of 's publish- 


to be regarded with particular disgust. 
Letters from Spain of the 4th Feb. state, 
that in consequence of a new impost levied 
on charcoal at Valencia, which bore very 
hard on the poor in the winter season, the 
people murmured, and at last deputed com- 
missioners to wait on the governor (Elio) 
with their complaints. Instead of listening 
to ag ogee me te eee in 
prison; the people to arms, and li- 
berated them ; and the + in his 


High Court of Justice declared, they could 
cial "The quence iene “pron n 
trial. governor to impri 
we judges. ee were 

y this vigorous uct of the j and 
affairs wore so serious an prey Elio 
posted off to Madrid to lay the matter be- 
fore the king, 

The report of some commotions ae 4 
arisen in Valencia, agrees very well wi 
what we know of the present state of popu- 
lar feeling in Spain, viewed in connection 
with such instances as the following, of the 
cruelty of their semi-barbarous government. 
—‘* Pamplona, Feb. 10th. On the 2d, 3d, 
and 4th of this month, and in the’ prison of 
this city, the torture was inflicted on Captain 
Olivan, who fer this was 
down from the citadel, w he had been 
confined during eight months, merely be~ 
cause he was suspected of disaffection to 
government. Amidst the most excruciating 
pangs, no other than energetic declarations 
of his own innocence were heard, as well as 
of that of more than thirty other officers 
confined with him under similar circum- 
stances. 

The English government lately solicited, 
that a field in the neighbourhood of Tarra- 
gona, in which 300 English soldiers and 
some officers fell gloriously defending that 
fortress, should not be cultivated, or other- 
wise disturbed, offering to it: but 
the city of Tarragona, emulati ; 
of our government, nobly made a tot . 
the ground, oe 

N 




















Previous to the an epee number 


——— had been at Madrid, 

ae ae treason against the person 
and. ity of the i Nothing 
yet has i + nage | apataennter dean 
who Pion teen to Pe nem 


of the Mediterranean. To those who know 
the true character of the present Spanish 
government, it will be no matter of surprise 
if this notice conclude their history. 

edict for the prohibition of certain 


Se een, the supreme ao 
thority e and clergy.—The secon 
prohibition fells upon forty-seven works, 
which are described as full of a corrupt and 
revolutionary spirit. In this last class, M. 
De Constant’s Principles of Policy—-La 
Croix’s Elements of the Rights of the Peo- 
ple—Blanchard’s Felix and Paulina—and 
Adelaide and Theodore, or Letters on Edu- 
cation,—are included. 
ITALY. 
pikes potastol. cn boot totes‘ cothcio 
on to edral of 
Adria, in Lombardy, and réturned thanks 
for having attained his 110th year, without 
infirmities or sickness! He was accompani- 
ed by an immense concourse of people, and 
chanted the cathedral service in a firm, 
manly, and dignified voice. 
The German papers have brought us a 
document of greater importance than usual, 
in the shape of a new constitution for Sicily. 


tion. 

The emigration of our coun to 
Italy is so extensive, that 400 English fam- 
ilies now reside at ee ive 

Between 500 and E are now 
resident at Rome, including from 
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manner: First, a fixed donation to the Ro. 
man academy of archeology of 600 crowns. 
Second, 1070 crowns to found annual prizes, 
and a triennial prize for sculpture painting 
and architecture, which the young artists of 
Rome and the Roman states only are com. 
petent to obtain. Third, 100 crowns to the 
academy of St Lue. Fourth, 120 crowns 
to the academy of the Lynx; and fifth, 
1010 crowns to relieve poor, old, and in. 
firm artists residing in Rome. 

Foreign papers, dated in March, reckon 
above 800 English families to be resident 
in the three cities of Florence, Leghorn, 
and Pisa. The number of young English 
who are receiving their education in various 
schools in Italy may be estimated at 1500, 

GERMANY. 

By the new regulations in the Prussian 
dominions, heavy taxes are to be imposed 
upon English goods, while the manufactures 
of other countries are to be subject to small- 
er duties. The continental system seems 
to have created manufacturers, who are now 
in danger of being ruined by the competition 
of England. 

A German paper contains the following, 
as it is asserted, accurate account of the 
Austrian army. 

Infantry, oncernnnrorevee 49,200 
Light Infantry,........ 85,800 
Cavallty, wveonnvnreeevere 15,000 

i +] 20,000 


Total, ooneeaneree 30,000 
The king of Wirtemberg has abolished 
the censorship of the 3 and by conci- 
liatory firmness towards his people, is likely 
to become one of the most popular sove- 
reigns in E The States were 
on the 3d March, at Stutgard, by the king 
in person, when the project of the new con- 
stitution was presented to that body. It 
consists of 337 articles, and is highly fa- 
vourable to the liberty of the subject. 





SWEDEN. 
By the latest accounts, the present go- 
vernment of this pase A appears to stand 
on very slippery ground; and something 
more than even all the characteristic pru- 
dence and worldly wisdom of jotte 
will be required to support him on the Scan- 
dinavian throne.—Stockholm, March 18: 
alarming reports of a political nature have 
arisen. One Lindhorne, a publican, de- 
nounced, on the 13th, certain seditious 
uage which he had overheard. The 
affair, of which the object was no less than 
a total subversion of the present order of go 
vernment, has immediately given rise to 
strictest investigation, and has a 
sufficiently important to induce all the high 
colleges (or public boards), and deputations 
of the armed force,—the nobility, the citi- 
zens of Stockholm, and the peasants,—to 
wait on the Crown Prince, and assure him 
of their fidelity and attachment. ; 




















favour of the obooze, a 
sect of dissenters from the Greek Church, 
is highly honourable to the humane feelings 
and enlightened views of this monarch. 


TURKEY. 

Letters from Constantinople of the Ist 
February state, that the British minister is 
still in negotiation relative to the affairs of 
the Ionian Islands, of which the divan per- 
tinaciously refuses to acknowledge the in- 
dependence. Yet it was not unknown at 
Constantinople, that General Maitland had 
arrived at Corfu, and had convoked the 
Grand Senate to pronounce definitely on 
the administration or organization of the 
state. If we may credit letters from Vienna, 
inserted in the Paris papers, it would seem 
that the Porte has to contend with a rebel- 
| lious subject in the person of the Pacha of 
Bagdad, who having been formally deposed 
by a firman from per po ao refused to 
resign his power, and acknowledge his suc- 
cessor.—It is also stated in the same jour- 
nals, that the Pacha of Egypt, the most 
powerful of the Turkish governors in the 
Mediterranean, is preparing to dispute the 
sovereignty of that province with the Otto- 
man Porte. 

a 


America, 


UNITED STATES. 

The president of the United States trans- 
mitted to both Houses of Con » on the 
4th December, « message by Mr Todd, his 
secretary, of which we can only give the 
general outline.- It begins by noticing the 
partial failure of the crops, the depression 
of particular branches of manufactures, and 
of navigation,—-complains of the British 
government for prohibiting a trade between 
its colonies and the United States in Ameri- 
rican vessels—notices the attack on the Ame- 
rican flag by a Spanish ship of war, and 
the uncertain state of the relations with 
Algiers—expresses much satisfaction at the 
tranquillity that has been restored among 
the Indian tribes, and between these tribes 
and the United States—recommends a re- 
organization of the militia, provision for the 
uniformity of weights and measures, the 
establishment of a university within the dis- 
trict which contains the seat of government, 
an amendment of the criminal law—and 


suggests, that the regulatigns which were * islands. 


intended to guard abuses in the 


slave trade should be rendered more effectu- 
al. The expediency of a re-modification of 
the judiciary establishment, and of an addi- 
tional department in the executive branch 
of the government, are recommended to the 
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consideration of Congress.—On the subject 
of finance the expresses much sa- 
tisfaction. The actual receipts of the re- 
venue during 1816 are said to amount’ to 
about 47,000,000 of dollars, and the pay- 
ments to only 38,000,000; thus leaving a 
surplus in the treasury, at the close of the 
yeat, of about 9,000,000 of dollars. The 
aggregate of the funded debt, on the 1 
January 1817, is estimated not to exceed 
110,000,000 of dollars, the ordinary annual 
expenses of government are taken at less 
than 20,000,000, and the permanent re- 


ao 


document, by referring to the near approach 
of the period at which he is to retire from 
public service, and with animated expres- 
sions of satisfaction at the tranquillity and 
prosperity of the country. 

It is pleasing to observe the facility with 
be useful institutions are adopted, under 

e harmony at present subsisting among 
mankind. The Provident or Saving Banks, 
which have been established so beneficially 
in Britain, are likely to be soon very gene- 
rally resorted to in the United States. The 


prada? a pe Boston before the * 


close of 1816, and was countenanced by a 
lar, ~~ * of the ame ~ i 

rom the report e late ary to 
the treasury, Sseamepteihestenmemenntans 
for the year 1816 amounted to 59,403,978, 
and the expenditure to 38,745,799 dollars, 


leaving an excess of receipts, amounting to . 


20,658,179, exclusive of the sum in the 
treasury on the Ist of January 1816," 
A bill has been brought into Congress, to 


selling vessels of war to the subjects of any 
foreign power, and more effectually to pre- 
vent the arming and uipping'of veut ct 
war intended to be against nations in 
amity with the Uni 


: 
ff 
[ 
I 
& 


It has been = oS House of 
R tatives, to reduce the estab- 
lishment 10.2000 then, amd eles to sepeil 
all the internal taxes. 

The exports from the United States, for 
the year ending 30th September 1816, 


= Seep nee a ama 














amounted to 81,920,452 dollars, of which 
64,781,896 were of domestic materials, and 
17,138,556 foreign. 

A report from the committee on manu- 


factures was presented to the of 
the state of New York on the January, 
which recommends, for the ent 
of the infant manufactories of the United 
States, particularly of woollen and cotton, 
either a permanent augmentation of the 
duties on their import, or a prohibition of 
eiiath asain be eqpeliel by the home 
manufactures. 


BRITISH AMERICA. 

By the Newfoundland Gazettes, we learn 
that a question of great im attracts 
the attention of the inhabitants of that island, 
and one which is of much interest to the 
inhabitants of Great Britain. The validity 
of marriages solemnized by dissenting mi- 
nisters has been disputed, and reference 
made on the subject to the statute law of 


The legislature of Jamaica, it appears, 
have strictly complied with the request of 
his Majesty’s government, to ent any 
infringement of the laws for the abolition of 
the slave trade. 

SPANISH AMERICA. 

The cause of the insurgents in Spanish 
America ebbs and flows with such rapid 
and uncertain vicissitude, that it is extremely 
difficult to give any thing like a correct view 
of the state of the contest in these widely 
extended regions. We see them defeated, 
and driven from place to place,—rallying, 

ing, and victorious in their turn ; but 

ete ae oe Ter x seems as yet —— 
gained by either » hor does there 

» in rh howd eB have reached 

, sufficient materials from which 

to form a decided opinion on the future pro- 
gress and final results of a contest which is 
marked by want of system and energy on 
both sides. Whatever may be the result of 
the present e, however, the time can- 
not be far distant when these extensive 
countries will form several rich, powerful, 
and i t states, a consummation de- 
voutly to be wished—for their own sakes, 
and for the general prosperity of the civil- 
ized world, of which they are probably des- 
tined to form one of the most valuable and 
interesting divisions.—Lord Cochrane and 
Sir Robert Wilson are said to be about to 
embark in the cause of Spanish American 
independence. Such strongly constructed 
and unquiet minds seem to be necessary to 
the of human affairs; and in this 
scene of trouble, their energies may produce 
a happy effect upon the hitherto feeble and 
tened subjects of one of the worst 
governments that ever oppressed and de- 
graded the human race. —Sir Gregor M‘Gre- 
who has so much distinguished himself 


in this contest, is the son of the late Captain 
Daniel M‘Gregor, a gentleman of Argyle- 
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CApril 
shire in Scotland, who was long an officer; 
India. He is under thirty yom of nee, 
served as a captain with the British army in 
Spain, was afterwards colonel in the British 
service, and had a Spanish order of knight. 
hood conferred upon him, and was allowed 
by the Prince Regent to assume the title in 
his native country. 

The Portuguese troops have invaded the 
territory of Monte Video ; but whether in 
consequence of an arrangement with Old 
Spain, or with a view to conquest on their 
own account, does not seem to be very clear. 
ly ascertained. It is not likely that their 
interference will materially affect the general 
result, except in so far as it may have a ten. 
dency to carry the flame of revolution into 
their own transatlantic territories, 





HAYTI. 

We have received what is called the re. 
vived constitution of Hayti, or rather of that 
part of the island which is under the govern. 
ment of Petion. It is comprehended in 11 
articles, which are subdivided into upwards 
of 200 sections; and, like most other exhi- 
bitions of this sort, it makes a sufficiently 
respectable appearance on paper. 

The Haytian Royal Gazettes notice the 
king of France’s proposals to Christophe, 
and the indignation of his sable Majesty and 
his minister the Duke of Marmalade, atthe 
insolent superscription of the papers, which, 
instead of being most res ully addressed 
to ** His Majesty the King of Hayti,” were 
directed only to ‘* Monsieur the General 
Christophe, at Cape Frangois.” The letters 
were returned unopened. 


——— 
Asta. 


East INDIES.——Calcutta eee ane 
nounce the agreeable intelligence, Cap- 
tain Webb has crossed the several ranges of 
the snowy mountains, and entered Tartary. 
It is his opinion that he might, without 
great difficulty, from the situation whence 
he last wrote, penetrate into the heart of 
Russia. Much may be expected from Cap- 
tain Webb’s scientific skill towards a correct 
knowledge of these stupendous heights, 
whose summits have been found to rise more 
than 28,000 feet above the level of the sea, 
nearly 8,000 feet higher than Chimboraze, 
the loftiest of the Andes. 

At a late meeting of the Asiatic Society, 
a curious document was communi + Tes 
specting several classes of robbers and mur- 
derers, known in the south of India by the 
name of Phansegars, and in the upper pro- 
vinces by the appellation of Thugs; the 
peculiarity of i practice is the employ- 
ment of a noose, which they throw round 
the traveller whom they have fallen in with 
on the road, apparently by accident, and 
whom they thus strangle and rob ; they live 
in a regular society, and roam the country 
in gangs, under a regular sirdar, or chief. 














1817.) 
CeYLON.—The dutch planters of Ceylon 
have adopted some judici ions for 


the gradual abolition of slavery ; all children 
born of slaves, after the 12th of August last, 
are to be considered free, but to remain in 
their —— on ee 2 Po 
board, ing, an ing; the males 
till the age of 14, and the females till 12— 
after which to be aly emancipated. 

Cuina.—Although no official intelligence 
has been received by government from Lord 
Amherst, since his arrival at Pekin, yet 
there is reason to believe, from private ac- 
counts from Canton, of the 17th November, 
that the British embassy to that court has 
entirely failed ; though it is impossible at 

to assign the reasons. Another cir- 
cumstance mentioned in these letters, threat- 
ens to uce still more unfortunate effects. 
The Alceste British frigate, commanded by 
Captain Maxwell, was at by the forts on 
either side of the river; but the ship, being 
immediately moored within pistle shot of 
one of them mounting forty guns, with two 
broadsides silenced both batteries. The 
Alceste was then suffered to proceed quietly 
to her destination ; and what is most singu- 
lar, up to the 17th November, not the 
slightest notice had been taken of the affair 
by the governor of Canton. 

PErsia.—The government of Persia, it 
is said, have applied for the permission of 
the British government to take British offi- 
cers on half pay into their army, with a 
view of introducing modern tactics into the 
military establishment of that country ; an 
attack being apprehended on the part of 
Russia. It is even stated in a letter from 
Calcutta, of the 15th October, that the 
Archduke Constantine has entered Persia 
at the head of 100,000 Russians ; but this 
report as yet gains little credit in this coun- 
try. 


Africa, 


Conco ExpEDITION.—The detailed 
accounts of the expedition to explore the 
river Congo, or Zaire, reached the Ad- 
miralty some weeks ago. Melancholy as 
the result has been, from the great mor- 
tality of officers and men, owing to the ex- 
cessive fatigue rather than to the effects of 
climate, the journals of Captain Tuckey, 
and the gentlemen in the scientific depart- 
ments, are, it is said, highly interesting and 
satisfactory, as far as they go, and we be- 
lieve they extend considerably beyond the 
first rapid, or cataract. It would seem, in- 
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deed, that the mortality was entirely owing 
to the land journey beyond these rapids, 
and that Captain Tuckey died of com 
exhaustion after leaving the river, and not 
from fever. 

We lament to learn, that when the Doro- 
thy rt was at Cabendo, in the end of 
October there were ten P 
ships in the port waiting for slaves, and two 
from Spain. 

The Congo discovery vessel arrived at 
Portsmouth from Bahia last month. The 
journal of the lamented Captain Tuckey is 
said to describe the country he explored for 
226 miles, as a rocky desert, and thinly 
peopled region, not worthy of further re- 


March 29,—Information has just been 
received of the death of Major Peddie, be- 
fore he reached the Niger. Lieutenant 
Campbell is now the commanding officer ; 
and, we understand, proceeded to carry 
into execution the orders received by Major 
Peddie. 

St HELENA—The Orontes frigate, 
which left St Helena on the 4th January, 
has b t to England Colonel Poniowski, 
the Polish officer who followed Bonaparte, 
- who - oo = ished from 

at island to the Cape, for improper con- 
duct ; and Lord omens has now sent him 
to Europe. Les Casas and his son have been 
also sent to the Cape in the Griffin sloop of 
war, in consequence, it is said, of their 
concerting con of correspondence with 
France. 

A letter, addressed by order of 
to Sir Hudson Lowe, governor of St H 
by General Montholon, brought to this 
country by Napoleon’s usher of the cabinet, 
M. St Santini, has been published, in 
which the Ex-emperor loudly complains of 
the rigorous manner in which he is treated 
by Sir Hudson Lowe. But the conduct of 
this officer was defended by Earl Bathurst, 
in the debate to which Lord Holland’s late 
motion on the subject gave rise, and the in- 
sinuations thrown out by Bonaparte against 
the British government were very satisfac- 
torily repelled. 

IsLE OF amy fm — 25th of 
September, a great fire happened at Port- 
Louis, which is said to have destroyed . 
perty to the value of a million and a half 
Sterling. Nineteen streets were entirely 
consumed, including hospitals, prisons, bar- 
racks, magazines, and other public build- 
ings. The greater number of the unfortu- 
nate inhabitants have been reduced to abso- 


lute poverty. 




















Tuesday, 28th January.—The Prince 
Regent came to the House of Lords with 
the usual state at three o’clock, and opened 
the Session of Parliament with the following 
speech from the throne : 
My Lords and Gentlemen, 

It is with the deepest regret that I am 

i i to announce to you, that no 
aieration has occurred in the state of- his 
Majesty’s lamented indisposition. 

I continue to receive from Foreign Powers 
the strongest assurances of their friendly 


disposition towards this country, and of 
their earnest desire to maintain the general 


The houtilities to which I was compelled 
to resort, in vindication of the honour of the 
country, against the government of Algiers, 
have been attended with the most complete 


success. 

The splendid achievement of his Majesty’s 
fleet, in conjunction with a squadron of the 
King of the Netherlands, under the gallant 
and able conduct of Admiral Viscount Ex- 
mouth, led to the immediate and uncondi- 
tional liberation of all Christian captives 
then within the territory of Algiers, and to 
the renunciation by its government of the 
practice of Christian slavery. 

I am persuaded, that you will be duly sen- 
sible of the importance of an arrangement 
so interesting to humanity, and reflecting, 
from the manner in which it has been ac- 
complished, such signal honour on the 
British nation. 

In India, the refusal of the Government 
of Nepaul to ratify a treaty of peace which 
had been signed by its Plenipotentiaries 
occasioned a renewal of military operations. 

The judicious arrangements of the Go- 
vernor-general, seconded by the bravery and 
perseverance of his Majesty’s forces, and of 
those of the East India Company, brought 
the campaign to a y and successful 
issue ; and peace has finally establish- 
ed, upon the just and honourable terms of 
the original treaty. 

Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

I have ae ee of the cur- 
rent to be lai ‘ore 

They have been formed aan a full con- 
sideration of all the present circumstances 
of the country, with an anxious desire to 
make every reduction in our establishments 
which the safety of the empire and sound 
policy allow. 

I recommend the state of the public in- 
come and expenditure to your early and se- 
rious attention. 

I regret to be under the necessity of in- 
forming you, that there has been a deficien. 
cy in the produce of the revenue in the last 
year ; but I trust that it is to be ascribed 
to temporary causes ; and I have the conso- 
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lation to believe, that you will find it prac. 
ticable to provide for the public service 
of the year, without making any addition 
to the burdens of the le, and without 
ing any measure injurious to that 

tem, by which the public credit of the coun. 
try has been hitherto sustained. 

— Lords and Gentlemen, 

I have the satisfaction of informing you, 
that the arrangements which were made in 
the last Session of Parliament, with a view 
to a new silver coinage, have been completed 
with unprecedented expedition. 

I have given directions for the immediate 
issue of the new coin, and I trust that this 
measure will be productive of considerable 
advantages to the trade and internal trans. 
actions of the country. 

The distresses consequent upon the ter- 
mination of a war of such unusual extent 
and duration, have been felt, with greater 
or less severity, throughout all the nations 
of Europe, and have been considerably ag- 
pineal to the unfavourable state of the 
season. 

Deeply as I lament the pressure of these 
evils upon this country, I am sensible that 
they are of a nature not to admit of an im- 
mediate remedy ; but whilst I observe with 
peculiar satisfaction the fortitude with which 
so many privations have been borne, and 
the active benevolence which has been em- 
ployed to mitigate them, I am persuaded 
that the great sources of our national pro- 
sperity are essentially unimpaired, and I en- 
tertain a confident expectation, that the na- 
tive energy of the country will at no distant 
period surmount all the difficulties in which 
we are involved. 

In considering our internal situation, you 
will, I doubt not, feel a just indignation at 
the attempts which have been made to take 
advantage of the distresses of the pyr 
for the purpose of exciting a spirit of sedi+ 
tion me | violence. 

Iam too well convinced of the loyalty 
and good sense of the great body of his 
Majesty’s subjects, to believe them capable 
of being perverted by the arts which are 
employed to seduce them ; but I am deter- 
mined to omit no precautions for preserving 
the public peace, and for counteracting the 
designs of the disaffected: and I rely with 
the utmost confidence on your cerdial sup- 
port and co-operation, in upholding a sys- 
tem of law and government, from which we 
have derived inestimable advantages, which 
has enabled us to conclude, with unexam- 
pled glory, a contest whereon depended the 
best interests of mankind, and which has 
been hitherto felt by ourselves, as it is ac- 
knowledged by other nations, to be the most 
perfect that has ever fallen to the lot of any 
people. 
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Lord SipMOoUTH, after strangers had 
withdrawn, informed the House, that as the 
Prince Regent was returning from the 
Mouse and the carriage was passing in the 
Park, at the back of the garden of Carleton 
House, the glass of the carriage window 
had been broken by a stone, as some repre- 
sented it, or by two balls fired from an air- 
gun, as others stated it, which appeared to 
be aimed at his Royal Highness. 

Both Houses examined witnesses on this 
communication, and presented addresses to 
the Prince Regent. 

The address on the speech from the 
Throne was moved and seconded by the 
Earl of DantmouTH and Lord RoTHEs 
in the House of Lords; and in the House 
of Commons by Lord VaLLEToRT and 
Mr Dawson. Earl Grey moved an a- 
mendment in the Lords, which was nega- 
tived without a division; and the original 
address was carried in the House of Com- 
mons, in opposition to an amendment mov- 
ed by Mr Ponsonsy, by a majority of 
152. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Monday, Feb. 3.——Lord SipMOoUTH 
presented the following message, which was 
read by the Lord Chancellor: ** His Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent, acting in the 
name and on the behalf of his Majesty, has 
thought ex to order to be laid before 
the House of Lords, papers containing an 
account of certain meetings and combina- 
tions held in different of the country, 
tending to the disturbance of the public 
tranquillity, the alienation of the affections 
of the people from his Majesty’s person and 
government, and to the overthrow of the 
whole frame and system of the laws and 
constitution ; and his Royal Highness re- 
commends these papers to the immediate 
and serious consideration of the House.” 

THANKS TO LORD EXMOUTH. 

Lord MELVILLE, after taking a review 
of the cause, the mode, and the effects of the 
expedition to Algiers, and paying a well- 
merited tribute of applause to the promp- 
titude, skill, and try, displayed in 
that memorable ievement, moved the 
thanks of the House to Lord Exmouth, Sir 
David Milne, and the officers, seamen, and 
marines; and also to Admiral Capellen, 
and the officers and crews under his com- 
mand; which motions were unanimously 
agreed to. 

PRINCE REGENT’S MESSAGE. 

Feb 4.—Lord SipMOUTH rose to pro- 

pose to their Lordships, an answer to the 

which he had night laid before 
them from the Prince Regent. Their Lord- 
ships would, he had no doubt, concur in 
the address which he should have the hon- 
our to propose, as it would pledge their 
Lordships to nething except to an exami- 
nation of the evidence. He would refrain 
frem all reference to any ulterior proceed- 


ings, and recommend that ing should 
be said or done until the report of the Com- 
prvi: sage spp the House. The 
atrocious ou committed against 
the Prince Regent om certainly regarded 
with the utmost horror and reprobation by 
an overwhelming majority of the nation 5 
and he felt it his duty to state, that the 
present communication was not at all con- 
nected with that outrage. 

After some general remarks by Lord 
Le wane ne Holland, the Earl of 

verpool, Earl Grey, and the Marquis of 
Buckingham, pty» Soo was ani to, 
and the papers on the table were ordered to 
be ref to-morrow to a committee of 


ye sts mt eleven Lords, to be 


NEPAUL WAR. 

Feb. 6.—The Earl of LivERPoon took 
a review of the cause of this war, and of the 
operations which led to its successful termi- 
nation, and moved that the thanks of the 
House be given to the Most Noble the 
Marquis of Hastings, for the able and ju- 
dicious arrangements by which the war in 
Nepaul had been brought to a successful 
conclusion. The motion was agreed to; 
after which, thanks were voted to Sir David 
Ochterlony, and the troops under his com- 
mand. 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF 

SECRECY. 

Feb. 18.—The Earl of HanrowBy pre- 
sented the report of the Secret Committee 
appointed to inquire into certain meetings 
and combinations endangering the public 
tranquillity, which was laid on the table, 
and ordered to be taken into consideration 
on Friday, and that the House be summon- 
ed for that day. 

SUSPENSION OF THE HABEAS CORPUS 
ACT. 

Feb. 21.—Lord SipmMouTH introduced 
a bill, under the title of ‘+ A bill to enable 
his Majesty to seoure, and detain in custody, 
such persons as his Majesty shall suspect of 
treasonable intentions against his Majesty’s 
person and government.” His Lordship in- 
timated, that it was thought most conveni- 
ent for their Lordships to discuss the prin- 
ciple of the measure on the second reading 
of the bill, which he intended to propose 
should take place on Monday next. Read 
a first time, and ordered to be read a second 
time on Monday. 

Feb. 24.—Lord SipmouTH, after mov- 
ing the order of the day for the second read- 
ing of the bill, observed, that whatever 
differences of opinion might exist as to this 
and other measures in contemplation, he 
was confident that no Noble Lord could 
have read and reflected upon the report of 


the Committee upon the table, without the 
deepest regret, calculated as it was to shock 
every feeling of loyalty to the Throne, and 
of affection for the illustrious individual e; 
ercising its functions, and to cast a loatl- 
some stigma upon the character and disp « 
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sition of the country. His Lordship then 
at great length commented on the leading 
points of the report ; urged the necessity of 
the measure for the preservation of the con- 
stitution and the salvation of the country ; 
and concluded with moving, that the bill be 
now read a second time. 

After an animated debate, protracted till 
past two in the morning, the House divid- 
ed. Contents 150; non-contents 35. The 
bill was then committed, reported, read a 
third time, passed, and ordered to be sent 
to the Commons. 

PROTEST. 

Dissentient,—Because it does not appear 
to us that, in the report of the Secret Com- 
mittee, there has been stated such a case of 
imminent and pressing danger as may not 
be sufficiently provided against by the — 
of the Executive Government under the ex- 
isting laws, and as requires the suspension 
of the most important security of the liberty 
of the country. 

AvuGusTus FREDERICK, BEDFORD, 
ALBEMARLE, FOLEY, SUNDRIDGE, 
ALVANLEY, MontTrFoRD, EssEx, 
LaUDERDALE, GREY, WELLESLEY, 

_ THaNnet, GROSVENOR, AUCKLAND, 
Sr Jonn, Say AND SELE, Rossiyy, 
VassaLt HOLLAND. 


OFFICE’$ CONTRIBUTION BILL. 


Feb, 28.—The House having gone into 
a Committee on the Malt Duty, Offices’ 
Contribution Bill, Lord REDESDALE rose, 

t to notice, to propose an amend- 
ment. - The bill contained a clause of a very 
— description, stating, That whereas 

is Royal Highness the Prince Regent, and 
many persons holding public offices, were 
desirous of contributing a certain portion of 
the incomes derived from these offices to- 
wards the public service, it was enacted, 
that it id be lawful to give the proper 
instructions to the officers of the a 
to receive such contributions, &e. The 
contributions were to be voluntary ; but then 
they would be voluntary only in the sense 
in which the contribution for beer-money 
was formerly raised among their Lordships’ 
servants. When a new servant made his 
oe the first time, he pe called 

upon to pay this beer-money ; and if he re- 
fused, the process of hooting was resorted 
to, and they continued to hoot him until he 


,» and he trust- 
ed that others would not be induced to be 
taxed in this way, under ce of a vo- 
luntary contribution. His Lordship then 

ed at some length to contend, that 
men who held official situations tly 
e ex- 


i i uate. His Lordship there- 
fore disapproved of the whole clause; but 
his amendment was negatived without a di- 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


PARLIAMENTARY REFORM—RULES TO 
BE OBSERVED IN PRESENTING PETIe 
TIONS. 


Friday, Jan. 31.—Sir Francis Bur. 
DETT, having some petitions to present, 
praying for a Reform in the R i 
of that House, acknowledged that he had 
not felt it his duty to read them throughout, 
but declared that he had read their prayer. 
The CHancELLor of the ExcHEQUER 
referred to the Speaker to know whether the 
Hon. Baronet had read the petition he was 
about to present, when : 

The SPEAKER said, there were two clear 
points on this subject ; the first was, that it 
was the duty of a Member to state the sub. 
stance of the petition he was about to pre. 
sent ; secondly, it was the Member’s duty 
to know if it was couched in respectful lan- 

e ; if not, he departed from the line of 
is duty in offering it. This was the estabs 
lished practice of the House. 

Monday, Feb. 3.—Lord CastTLEREAGH 
presented a message from the Prince Re- 
gent, similar to that presented in the House 
of Lords. 

THANKS TO LORD EXMOUTH. 

On the motion of Lord CasTLEREAGH, 
votes of thanks, similar to those voted in 
the House of Lords, were agreed to. 

COMMITTEE OF SECRECY. 

Feb. 5—On the motion of Lord Cas. 
TLEREAGH, the House proceeded to ballot 
for the Committee of Secrecy, and after the 
prescribed forms were gone through, 

Mr BropceEN appeared at the Bar with 
the report of the Committee appointed to 
scrutinize the lists given in for composing 
the Committee of Secrecy, when, the report 
having been read, twenty-one gentlemen 
were named of the Committee. 

SAVING BANKS. 

Mr Rose moved to bring in a Bill for 
regulating Provident Institutions or Saving 
Banks. In reply to some remarks from Mr 
Curwen, respecting the increasing burden of 
the poor-rates, Mr Rose said he felt 
great anxiety that it should not go forth to 
the public that the poor-rates wi be con- 
siderably diminished by the measure he now 

roposed. He merely wished it to be un- 
Janel that as far as it went, it would 
tend to afford very great relief, not only by 
diminishing the wants and distresses of the 
labouring poor, but also by teaching them 
to rely in future on themselves for happiness 
and independence. 

NEPAUL WAR. 

Feb. 6.—Mr Cannine gave a history of 
the rise and extending power of the Goork- 
has, with an account of the war, and its 
close ; and concluded with moving votes of 
thanks similar to those agreed to in the 
House of Lords. 

COMMITTEE OF WAYS AND MEANS. 

Feb, 7.—The CHanceLtor of the Ex- 
CHEQUER having moved the order of the 
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for the House ig itself into the 
a Conn Serer Meaford per 
to only such votes as go to 
the renewal of certain ant many taxes, 
and a of Ex er to replate 
those Stich were Siw" dab The several 
duties on malt, sugar, &c. were then moy- 
ed; as also that £24,000,000 be raised by 
Exchequer Bills for the service of the year 
1817. 

After some observations by Sir C. Monck 
and Mr Calcraft, the resolutions were agreed 
to. 

FINANCES AND REDUCTIONS. 

Feb. 1.——Lord CasTLEREacH (the 
House being in a Committee on that part 
of the Regent’s Speech which related to the 
Finances), in an elaborate speech of great 
length, and embracing a variety of views of 
the state of the country—past, present, and 
prospective,—did not disguise or extenuate 
the present distress, but still maintained, 
that with the characteristic vigour and 
energy of the British character, and an 
economy pervading every department of the 
public service, we should soon be restored 
to our high situation among the nations. 
He then entered into a detail of the reduc- 
tions of the national expenditure which were 
contemplated, ee a annual dimi- 
nution, in all the di t branches, of six 
millions and a half, and thereby reduc- 
ing the current expenses of this year to 
£48,373,000; and that there might be a fur- 
ther saving of above a million anticipated in 
thenext year, which would bring the expendi- 
ture down to £17,300,000 ; and that of this 
sum there was not mote than £13,000,000 
applicable to current services, for there were 
now paid in pensions, and half-pay to the 
officers and men in the army, navy, and 
ordnance departments, who had contributed 
to bring the war to so glorious a termina- 
tion, bye y 2 ert cma? “ “ A —— 
proportion e s w annually 
be available for dhe. public service by the 
decease of those who enjoyed them. A 
hundred thousand men were now in the re- 
ceipt of pensions and half-pay. He had 
made inquiries as to what, upon ordinary 
calculations, might be to accrue 
annually from the falling in of their allow- 
ances. By assuming the medium age of 
40, one half of the whole would cease to 
exist in the course of 20 years, making 2,500 
annually ; and, as the allowances are four 
millions, the sum becoming available every 
year for the public service, in the reduction 
of the public burdens, would be £100,000. 
In oiling up the estimates, a sketch of 
which he (Lord C.) had submitted to the 
House, Ministers were actuated by the most 
anxious desire to effect every possible re- 
duction ; to carry into effect every plan of 
economy that was consistent with our situa- 
tion and security ; and to bring the expendi- 
ture of the nation as much as possible within 
its means. His Lotdship took a review of 
the general distress that prevailed all over 
' Von. I. 


Europe ; he praised the 

which bound all classes’ 

this and taneous ef- 
forts m: ten the of the des. 


» in the head the government of 


be not only ized with their di 
t was'p' to share their ; 
and, from the taneous mar tory 


to abstain from receiving, in the present state 
phn Se alibi -widl eld as he 
» consistently with maintaining 
the dignity of his station, without doing 
what Parliament would disapprove of in- 
curring.—(General Cheering.) His Royal 
Highness had given his commands to inform 
the House, that he meant to give up for the 
public service a fifth part of the fourth class 
of the civil list, which, it ought to be ob- 
served, was the only branch connected with 
the personal expenses, or the reyal state of 
the Sovereign; for all the other heads of 
charge included in the civil list, except the 
ptivy purse, were as much for payi son 
lic servites as the sums ‘included’ in the es- 
timates he had this night mentioned— 
(Hear, hear!) That branch of the civil 
list amounted to £209,000; and his 
Highness offered, out of this and the privy 
purse, £50,000—( Hear, hear ! )—for the 
public service. His’ Royal Highness had 
directed and a ded the exertions of his 
people, he had shared in their glories, and 
now generously Ae ee in their suffer- 
ings, and determined to share their priva- 
tions.—( Hear ! ) The servants of the Crown 
had resolved to follow the example of their 
Royal Master, and to surrender that part of 
their salaries which had accrued to them 
since the abolition of the tax. 
( Hear, hear 1 His Lordship came to 
the last branch of the subject, the forma- 
tion of a Committee, for the purpose of i 
—_— into the income and expenditure of 
e country, on the mode of choosing which, 
and on the duties they were to » his 
Lord iated for some time, and then 
concluded with proposing the appdéintment 
of a Committee, to consist of 21 members, 
** for the purpose of inquiring into the reve- 
nue and expenditure of the country for the 
years ending the 5th January 1815, the 5th 
January 1816 and 1817, and also for the 
years ending the 5th January 1818 and 
1819, with a view to the investigation of 
measures for affording relief to the country, 
without detriment to the public service ; ot 
to by ad thereon, from time to time, thei: 
it) 


pinions to the house” Before he sat 


down, it would be right to mention, that hé 
pr yo the rae Cee be invested 
Wil wers to send for ns, papers, 
andrecords, ( Hear, hear ! ) That they should 
possess all the means of pursuing their in- 
quiries to the bottom. 

The noble Lord concluded with reading 

Q 








Chan- 





wies Gilbert, Mr ight, Mr Hol- 
ford, Mr Edward Littleton, Lord Clive, Mr 
Gooch, and Sir T. Ackland. ; 
Mr TIERNEY, and many other members, 
ivered their sentiments at great length, 
which the House divided. For the Com- 
ye ay a lea 

Two other divisions took place, on a mo- 
tion to substitute other names in the room 
of Lord Binning and Mr Huskisson, but 


z &: 


SINECURES. 
Tuesday, Feb.11,.—Lord CasTLEREAGH, 
to General Ferguson, stated that 
oble Marquis (Cambden) alluded to 
i all the emoluments and 
office he held (Tellership of the 
, and only retained the 
500. ( Cheering.) The Noble 
is had been for some time desirous 
ing this sacrifice, but as his office was 
the nature of a vested right, and as he 
not know what effect this surrender 
t have on others in a similar situation, 
e‘delayed till the meeting of Parliament. 
Seeing, however, the example of retrench- 
ment and sacrifice set in the highest quar- 
ter, he no longer hesitated, and offered now 
all the emoluments of his appointment. 
( Hear, hear ! ) 
PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 

Feb. 14.—A great many petitions hav- 
ing been presented praying for a Reform 
in Parliament, most of them claiming uni- 
versal suffrage and annual elections, as the 
ancient constitution of the kingdom, Mr 
Broucuam spoke to the following effect : 
‘© Sir, Rene. <0 conte gone as far as it 
was ‘or me to go, to assist in opening 
the pay this House to the e’s com- 
plaints : and I have done all I could— 
and not less than the Noble Lord (Cochrane) 
—+to discountenance, as far as my little influ- 
ence would allow me, any proposition which 
appeared to me to be calculated to impede, 
cremp, and hamper, the exercise of popular 

ignts.—( Hear, hear, hear!) 1 therefore 
put m on my country, in competition 
with the Noble Lord, as to which of us has 
shewn himself to be the greater friend of 
the people of England. ( Hear, hear, hear! ) 
eee cae wie 
e, telling m 
yt 4 
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(Hear, hear, hear!) 1 will not be a party 
in practising delusion on the e. ( Hear, 
hear, hear !) 1 will not take advantage of 


the warmth of popular meetings,—a great 

ion of the individuals constituting 
which oe mepemneny. Sgnaees of the nicer 
points of history antiquity,—to induce 
the people to sign such petitions as those 
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which have lately been presented to: this 
House. ( Hear, hear, hear ! ) Sir, 1 would 
not be a party in telling the people, (mon- 
strous assertion !) that twelve hundred years 
ago this country enjoyed a free and perfect 
constitution.—_( Hear, hear, hear!) This, 
sir, is a specimeri of the historical know. 
ledge,—of the antiquarian research,—of the 
acquaintance with constitutional law of th 
wiseacres out of doors, who, after poring 
for days and nights, and brooding over their 
wild and mischievous schemes, rise up with 
their little nostrums and big blunders to a- 
mend the British Constitution! ( Laughter 
and loud cheers.) And then, sir, we are 
pronounced ignorant and daring who refuse. 
to subscribe to the creed of these true re- 
formers, who know accurately what hap- 
ed in this country five hundred years be- 
‘ore authenticated history begins ! (Hear !) 
and we are told, that he who will not believe 
the self-evident propositions of these gen- 
tlemen, which it is said are so reasonable as. 
not te admit of the least controversy, are 
dishonest as well as ignorant and daring. 
The people of England have presented hun- 
dreds of petitions to this House. I believe 
above a million of people have declared to 
this House some opinion or other on the 
question of reform. These persons have been 
collected together at meetings, to which they 
flocked ey dary ey they felt severe dis- 
tress. They knew from their own experience, 
and from the nature of their sufferings, that 
oF in a great measure originated in the 
mal-administration of public affairs. There 
is one conclusion, sir, which we ought to 
draw from all these considerations ; namely, 
that severe distress is the real cause of this 
popular agitation; and that as far as the 
people call upon us for great retrenchments 
and some reform, the call is well founded, 
and must be heard. I heartily hope that it 
may be heard before it is too late, and that 
the people may by that means be taken and 
kept out of the ands of those who would 
betray them into misery a hundred fold 
greater than that which they at present en- 
dure.”—( Hear, hear !) 
COMMITTEE OF SECRECY, 

Wednesday, Feb.19,—Mr B. BATHURST 
appeared at the bar with the report of the 
Committee of Secrecy, to whom certain 
papers, laid before the House by command 
of his Royal Highness the Prince Regent, 
had been referred.—Ordered to be printed, 
and taken into consideration on Monday 
next. 

POOR LAWS, 

Feb. 21.—Mr CunweEn, ~s wo and 
argumentative speech, took a wide com- 
prehensive view of the Poor Laws, in their 
origin, progress, and present oppressive 
magnitude. We can only give a few 
detached passages. The great evils were 
increasing still, and would increase much 
more, unless some remedy were applied 
to bri —— back to their original 
state. We had, it was to be recollected, 
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become, from an agricultural, a commercial 
country. In 1776 the poor rates were stat- 


ed at a million vn Mae hg MF 
course of ears, they t be taken 
altogether ph millions and a half.— 
This monstrous sum must excite the deep- 
est regret: but it was not merely the a- 
mount that was to be di , for the sum 
of happiness and jon was not in- 
by it; but, on the contrary, there 
was an augmentation of human misery. 
ing must now be applied. He was 

well aware that the amount was so 
that it was impossible to cut it down at once. 
We had, in the course of years, in fact tak- 
en away the care of the le from them- 
selves ; and the result of this conduct un- 
fortunately was, that they regarded the pre- 
sent time as every thing, and the future as 
nothing. It was now our interest and our 
duty, to endeavour to rescue them from this 
condition, and to revive and elevate their 
minds by the operation of some other prin- 
cil If we did not, we should lend our- 
ves to the destruction of their industry, 
their virtue, and their happiness. A for- 
eigner must look with astonishment at the 
enormous sum of nine millions raised for 
the rélief of the poor. Few foreign Sove- 


reigns had so a revenue for all the 
of their governments. He could 
make his appeal to gentlemen who were 


Magistrates, to say, whether the poor were 
at present sie, eaneteel, and grateful ! 
No! they must answer, that they were un- 
happy dissatisfied, ungrateful to those who 

ed them temporary relief, and without 
real comfort. (Hear!) They looked on 
every thing with a jaundiced eye, and dis- 
content of mind. He had visited Ireland, 
and when he first saw the wretched Irish 
cabins, with the smoke issuing through the 
door, his feelings of disgust were so strong, 
that he turned away, desirous of not enter- 
ing: but when he did go in, he found a 

ising revolution, and the least looked- 
for that he could have imagined. He saw 
within the place the exercise of all the affec- 
tions of the heart, while potatoes were the 
food, and butter-milk the only luxury. He 
thought the Irish peasant happier than an 
English pauper. He sawa proof that hap- 
piness was chiefly seated in the mind. The 
poor Irishman did not broken in 
spirit or degraded. He travelled a thou- 
sand miles in that country, making obser- 
vations on the state of the poorer classes 
wherever he went. Nothing, he was con- 
vinced, was so dangerous to the poer as 
pauperism: yet there were not less than 
two millions of British subjects in that de- 
grading condition. Could the House re- 
quire a stronger stimulus than this afflicting 
consideration, to impel them to the appli- 
cation of an instant remedy! After ages of 
inconveniences had passed, the remedy could 
Operate only by slow 3 but still he 
must assume the possibility of its efficacy. 
It was not possible for the Legislature to 
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prevent premature and imprudent mar- 
riages ; but it must be their object to inspire 
the poor with some foreth of the mi- 


ota t come upon an unprovided 
offspring. e “Object “as 
Committee be, to find means of shew- 
ee ee eee a, 
vantage, in taking thei i to thei 
own hands. ais auto's wihaumae tins 
of the demands in the shape of Poor Rates, 
in the West Riding of Yorkshire, where one 
percept pe Brat rently Fargo Be 
called upon a guinea a day; andin 
Sussex, Shropshire, and other counties, he 
Sc) and Wen Bhar ahd 
8. § even higher. After stating a 
iieticin calssltions, to enteiie 


number of 

or elucidate his ts, he said it was 
his intention to call on the fund-holder, the 
money-lender, and the trade of the country, 
to bear their proportion of the burthen ; but 
it was his great aim to lessen the number of 
claimants, to reduce pauperism within nar- 
preter mgs to restore to the mass of 
population independent spirit, which 
veal teach them to trust he themselves 
and their own exertions for support. After 
developing his plans and intentions, he 
moved for a Committee to be appointed, to 
consider the state of the Poor Laws and the 
Labouring Poor. 

Lord CasTLEREAGH complimented the 
Hon. Member on the calm, deliberate, and 
judicious manner in which he had introduced 
this important subject ; and admitted, that 
his claim on him for his general view of the 
subject was fair. He was anxious to 
pen ees Gana ak Min- 
isters dedicate their time to it most 
cheerfully, as far as was consistent with their 
other avocations. His Lordship then en- 
tered into a most explicit statement of his 
view of the subject, which we regret ex- 
ceedingly that we cannot give. 

A Committee was then appointed, and 
ordered to report from time to time to the 
House. 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF SE- 
CRECY. 

Monday, Feb.24.—Lord CasTLEREAGH 
prefaced the measures he had to submit to 
the House with expressions of extreme re- 
gret at the necessity which compelled him, 
in the discharge of his public duty, to bring 
them forward ; he then entered into a very 
copious analysis and illustration of the re- 
port, but without adding any thing material 
to the statements thereof, or disclosing the 
facts and evidence on which it’was founded, 
assigning the same reasons that Lord Sid- 
mouth used in the other House. In order 
to counteract and repress the treasonous 
practices now afloat in the country, the Mi- 
nisters ef the Crown deemed it * 
lst, That a bill should be passed, suspend- 
ing the Habeas Corpus Act: 2d, For the 
more effectually preventing seditious meet- 
ings and assemblies: 3d, For extending the 
same legal protection to the person of the 
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Prince Regent as to the King ; 4th, For the 
better prevention and punishment of persons 
attempting to seduce the military from their 
duty and allegiance. The last two he would 
propose to make 3 the first two 
only temporary, perhaps to the close of the 
present session or the commencement of the 
next. He concluded with moving for leave 
to bring ina bill for the more effectually 
preventi g of seditious meetings. 

The debate was and animated ; and 
on a division the num were, ayes 190; 
noes 14; majority 176. The bill was read 
tne Wee see greene 19 be read a second 
Lord Claetxhe nen then presented a 
bill to extend to the person of the Prince 
Regent the statute of 36 George III. for the 
better ation of his Majesty’s person ; 
and a bill to extend the 37th of his Majesty, 

r rendering more penal the seduction of 
Be cuitiery They were both read a first 
time, and ordered ‘to be read a second time 
on Wednesday. 

LORDS OF THE ADMIRALTY. 

Feb. 25.—A very long debate ensued on 
a motion of Sir M. W. RipLEY, the pur- 
port of which was to diminish the number 

the Lords of the Admiralty, which was 

ist on a division ; there being for the ori- 
ginal motion 152 ; for the previous question 
moved | by Lord’ Castlereagh, 208; majo- 
THE HABEAS CORPUS SUSIENSION BILL. 
_ Feb, 26.—On the first i this bill 
I moved by Lord CasTLEREAGH, + 
was opposed by Mr BBNNET an 
p Ape. b. Ona division the numbers 
were, ayes 273; noes 98; majority 175. 
In the course of the debate, the Lonp Ap- 
YOCATE of Scotland said, that he was in- 
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formed that a secret i was organ. 
ized in Glasgow, which communica. 
tions with societies in England. That con- 


spiracy was held together by means of 
secret oath, which he read to the House : ? 

“In the presence of Almighty God, I 
A. B. do voluntarily swear, that I will per. 
severe in my endeavouring to form a 
therhood of affection amongst Britons of 
every description who are considered worthy 
of confidence ; and that I will ere in 
way canenvens to obtain for all the 
of Great Britain and Ireland, not disquali- 
fied by crimes or insanity, the elective fran. 
chise at the age of twenty-one, with free 
and equal representation, and annual par- 
liaments ; and that I will support the same 
to the utmost of my power, either by moral 
or physical strength, as the case may require, 
(Loud cries of Hear.) And 1 do further 
swear, that neither hopes, fears, rewards, or 
punishments, shall induce me to inform or 
give evidence against any member or mem- 
bers, collectively or individually, for any act 
or expression done or made, or to be done 
or made, in or out, in this or similar socie- 
ties, under the punishment of death, to be 
inflicted on me by any member or members 
of such society. So help me God, and keep 
me stedfast !” (Hear, from all sides of the 
House). . 

Feb. 28.—On the motion of the Cuan, 
CELLOR of the ExcHEQUER, the bill was 
tead a third time and passed. Ayes 265; 
noes 103 ; majority 162. Another division 
took | on a motion of Mr Ponsonsy, 
that the act should expire on the 29th May, 
instead of 1st July. Against the motion 
239: for it 97 : majority 142. 

(To be continued,) 
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JANUARY. its effects. The experiment was made at 
TueE Prince Regent has been pleased to the brewhouse of Calvert & Company a few 


out of the funds at the di of 
is Majesty, £1000, in aid of the sub- 
a= for relief of the labouring classes 
ithin the city of Edinburgh and suburbs. 
A useful discovery.—A machine has been 
under the immediate auspices 
Lord Mayor of London, calculated 
the most essential services. Its 
is to act in case of the overturning of 
, &e. heavily laden, when by 
iate remedy is produced, 
jated, in cases where horses 
» and their lives endan- 
pplication of the machine has 


lt 
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danger 
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already proved to be instantaneous in 


days since, with a dray, on which were 
placed three butts of beer. The expense 
does not exceed 30s. From a conviction 
of its great utility, the Lord Mayor has 
caused one to be placed in the care of each 
of the watchhouse-keepers in the six princi- 
pal districts of the city, viz. Giltspur Street, 
Fleet Market, Mansion House, London 
Bridge, Bishopsgate, and Aldgate. 

2.—A flat, yet lively contradiction— 
[To the proprietor of the Dublin Evening 
Post.] ‘* Sir,—Having seen an account of 
my death in your paper, I request you will 
contradict it. 


Bicup Kyrrin.” 

















——— 
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6.—This the Princess Charlotte’s 
birth-day, when her Royal Highness com- 


her 21st year, the day was celebrated 
at Claremont, and in Fy by her Royal 
ess’s tradesmen illuminating their 


houses, and by other rejoicings. 
7.—The . of last night contains 
an address the ea gg cl of Dub- 


lin to the Prince Regen; ign 
the warmest terms, hes Royal Highness 
for his. munificent contribution of 
in aid of the fund for the raicf of the la” 
bouring classes of that city. 
8.—The committee for distributing re- 
lief to the labouring in the city 
of Edinburgh have now on their list 
above 1600 persons. The men are em- 
pon > ag yx 4 on Leith Walk, at the 
of the Links, on the ground at the 
east side of the Mound, and on the Cal- 
ton Hill. The subscription amounts to 
upwards of £6000. 
East India House.—A special meeting 
prietors of East India stock was 
fal Leadenhall Street, to take into 
further consideration the question of ap- 
pointing an additional European _profes- 
sor of the oriental es in their col- 
lege at Hertford, at a salary of £400, 
and a further allowance of £100 per 
annum; when, after a long and ani- 
mated discussion respecting the character 
of this establishment, the resolution was 
oe 00 Be THM and carried in the affirm- 


1 tee several hours this morning, 
the fog throughout the whole of the me- 
tropolis was so intense, that candles were 
used in every shop and counting-house, 
About twelve o’clock, however, the sun 
burst burst oi ne in all its Bory, and a fine 

succeeded. 

one The ‘agg. d of William Pinkerton, 
smuggler, was found in the Great Canal, 
This n Plash, near Rockvilla distillery. 

man has been missing since the be- 
ginning of last month, and when found had 
a flask of whisky tied to his back. 

Singular Occurrence.—On Thursday 
the 2d instant, the body of a woman was 
found tied to a boat, near the landing- 
place of the Royal Hospital at Green- 
wich, on which an inquest was held be- 
fore one of the coroners of Kent, when 
an old man came forward, and swore that 
the deceased was his daughter, and that 
she was the wife of Israel Friday, an out- 

pensioner of Greenwich Coll He 
Shen en ya’ a long account of 2 quar- 
tid between Friday and 


iis wife oy y before the body was 
found. (Other in also swore to 
the daughter of the 
old man. po naa m directed 
t search to be made a 
nusband. 


10th instant, 
ed that they had 


Friday, 


The jury m ain on the 
when the a report - 


had not been able to find 


AS 
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Friday, but that they had 
Hye ae found his Jf any 


dl Fate better j 

as both the women 

marks on their arms. 
Hawkers.—Y esterday John Barlow was 

examined under the hawker’ act, se ge 

with going from house 

fering for els Copbens Politoal ’ 


rice twopence, the same 
pr he not having a bine eng upeeaty 4 
was conyicted in the penalty of £10, and 
in default to be committed for three months 

to the house of correction. 
9.—Inverness. - Died at Ardersier, in 
this vicinity, a gander, well known to 
have been full grown when the founda- 
tion of Fort George was laid, in the year 
1748. His helpmate died only two years 


ago. 

Ireland.—The Marquis of Londonder- 
ry, in addition ‘Vehie'y Dey eae 
the poor on his Lordship’s 
has advanced £1000 for ae oe 
purchasing fuel and the rapes 
to be deli fered out tp them ‘et very tow 


prices. 

10.—Shocking Story.—A melancholy 
catastrophe took at Bolsover, in 
the in EB meer, & a few Sew Spe oe it It 


ob W Hct oo took th the ‘horrid sesdluidial of of 
q y pon The deal and her four children 
y poison. The dead) ge bb 
procured, e childzen called 

an early Ry in he morning, grt the 
pretence of giving them a pred for 
the worms. She administered it to th 

and also a considerable quantity to herself 
in the presence of her husband. Its dead. 
ly effects were soon visible, and terminated 
in their death, leaving the agonized hus- 
band in a state of mind which it would be 
vain to attempt to describe. 

13. Ely.—It is with extreme regret we 
state that a tremendous breach has taken 
place in the Burnt Fen Bank, near Mr 
Seaber’s, on the river Lark, by which near 
15,000 acres of land are inundated. 

Melancholy dated the 3a 3 letter from 
Lomguiberse e 3d January 1817, 

a gentleman in G w, says" On 
Mondey last 2 boat left this, in order 
to to Greenock; when sailing down 
L » they were hailed by a ase 
and ree! ety fa the 

bel e ore, gave the 
boat the ai which before ‘had but 
one. Half way over opposite the Wain- 
inan, came on a equally and run the boat 
down by not relieving the sheets. 
eTsons A. on beards of. which five a 
Growned, and s sixth djed sfter being got 
on shore. 
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crew immediately took to the boat, and 
landed in safety. Robert Watson, Lord 
Kellie’s fisherman, who has been resi- 
dent at Fifeness about sixty years, is 
enabled, from what he reco! of the 
ipwrecks at the Carr Rock, to re- 
mark, that there has been, in his time, 
** at least sixty vessels lost upon the 
Carr !—for if she missed her mark one 

, she is sure to hit twice the year fol- 

” 
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17.—A meeting of the advocates for a 
reform in Parliament, was held at Free- 
maason’s Tavern this day, when several 
resolutions were adopted, expressing the 
necessity for a constitutional reform in 
the tation, the abolition of use- 
less and unmerited pensions, and 
a reduction ot the military establishment. 

IRELAND.—A m convened by 


» took on the 13th inst. 
at the Green of Haroll’s Cross, Dublin, 
when a address was voted to 
his Royal Highness the Prince Regent, 


humbly praying that he would give his 
royal countenance and support to the 
measure of parliamentary reform.—Se- 
veral resolutions were also carried, stat- 
ing the public distress, and declaring that 
the object of the meeting was reform, 
not revolution. A petition to Parliament, 
founded on the resolutions, was read and 


20—The trial of the rioters for plun- 
dering Mr Beckwith’s premises on the 2d 
of December, the day of the first Spa- 
fields o— commenced this morning 
at 10 o'clock, at the old Bailey, when 
John Cashman was found guilty, John 
Hooper, Richard Gamble, William Gun- 
nel, and John Carpenter, not guiliy.— 
Cashman has since been executed. The 
trial of the other rioters was resumed on 
the 2lst, but none of them were capitally 


convicted. 
22.—-The loss of the Mistletoe schooner, 
tender to the flag-ship at Portsmouth, 
with all her crew, upon the — of 
Sussex, whilst cruising in search of smug- 
can no lo be doubted; she 


must have foundered in one of the vio- 
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lent gales. It is ascertained that the 
vessel sunk off Rottingdean is not the 
Mistletoe, but some merchantman. The 
officers who have unfortunately perished 
in her are, Lieut. Wade Blake (com- 
mander); Mr J. Duncan, second master ; 
Mr Tully, master’s mate; Mr J. Bren- 
ham, midshi ; Mr Thomas Kennel, 
ilot; and thirty-two able seamen ‘and 


James Watson, senior, who has at- 
tracted so much of public notice, was in- 
dicted for having assaulted Joseph Rhodes 
with a sharp instrument, with which he 
struck and stabbed him. The jury re- 
turned a verdict of acquittal, when seve- 
ral persons below, and in the galleries, 
gave very indecorous demonstrations of 
joy- 

23.—This day a meeting of delegates, 
from various petitioning bodies in Great 
Britain for reform in parliament, was 
held at the Crown and Anchor—Major 
Cartwright in the chair; when it was re- 
solved, that representation should be co- 
existent with taxation, and that 
ought to form no part of a member of 
Parliament's qualification—virtue and ta- 
lents being cient. 

Common Council..—Mr Waithman mov- 
ed a number of resolutions on the subject 
of parliamentary reform. These resolu- 
tions do not go so far as those of the de- 
legates just mentioned, having for their 
object ** the shortening of the duration of 
Parliaments, and a fair and equal distri- 
bution of the elective franchise to all free- 
holders, copyholders, and householders pay- 
ing taxes, with such regulations as would 
preserve the purity and integrity of the 
members, and render the House of Com- 
mons an efficient organ of the people.” 
The resolutions were carried with not more 
than ten dissenting voices. 

Hatton Garden.—Mr Hunt, Mr Cob- 
bett, and the boy, Thomas D >» who 
tore down a posting-bill, entitled, ‘* Mr 
Hunt hissed out of the city of Bristol,” 
came to this office, when a good deal of 
conversation passed between the magistrate 
and Messrs Hunt and Cobbett, respecting 
the committal of Dogood, ‘and the con- 
duct of the officer, Limbrick, who appre- 
hended him,—which led to no result. 

Dreadful Catastrophe.—On Friday even- 
ing, the 3d instant, about eleven o'clock, 
Mr Cobbett, jun. of Kingston, having 
just retired to rest with his wife, to 
whom he had been married but a few 
weeks, put an end to his existence by 
blowing his brains out with a pistol (of 
three barrels) which he had ge | 
concealed under his pillow. The horri 
circumstance has occasioned his wife to 
be insensible ever since, and she is not 
expected to live.—Coroner’s verdict, In- 
sanity. 

Coroner’s Inquest.—An inquisition was 
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Middlesex, upon the body of Mary Ann 
Golding, the daugh i 
beth Golding, of No 30, Molineux Street, 
Mary-le-bone, whose death was occasion- 
ed by the barbarous treatment ef her 
parents. The deceased was only five 
years of age. The jury viewed the body s 
its appearance was - cov- 
ered with marks of violence from the 
neck downwards to the thigh. The back 
had several old wounds upon it; the legs 
were bruised; and the whole frame was 
emaciated. The evidence taken before the 
jury disclosed a repetition of acts of bru- 
‘aly on the part of the child’s parents, 
which left no doubt on the minds of the 
jury, that they had been the cause of her 
death. After an hour’s consultation, the 
jury returned the following verdict : ** The 
deceased died in convulsions, caused by the 
cruel treatment of her unnatural parents.” 
25.—Johanna Southcote.—The delusion 
at this time practised upon the believers 
in the predictions and doctrine of the late 
prophetess, is matter of great astonishment. 
An interdict arrived at Newark on Sunday, 
the 19th instant, from a disciple of the 
conclave.at Leeds, inhibiting those of the 
faith, amongst other things, from attend- 
ing to their ordinary business during the 
ensuing eight or nine days; and a manu- 
facturer’s shop in that is at this time 
entirely deserted, and the business of many 
small dealers suspended in consequence. 
The following letter has been sent by 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment to the Lord Lieutenant of the 
county of Leicester, and, we believe, to 
the Lords Lieutenants of several other 
counties. Whitehall, Jan. 11, 1817. 
My Lord,—It being deemed expedient 
under present circumstances, that the civil 
power should he strengthened in the county 
under your Grace’s , I have to re- 
quest that you will recommend to the ma- 
gistrates in the principal towns within the 
pe one en ng eo nat ere 
y )s to e the enrol- 
ment of respectable hhonesbdhden, to act, 
as occasion may require, as special con- 
stables for a fixed period of time, not less 
than three months; and I have farther 
to request that your Grace will communi- 
~~? the commanding officers of the 
several yeomanry corps within the coun- 
ty of Leicester, the wish of his Majesty’s 
government, that they will hold them- 
selves, and the corps under their respec- 
tive commands, in a state of preparation 
to afford prompt assistance to the civil 
y oeganians in case of necessity. I have, 


SIDMOUTH. 
The Lord Lieutenant of the 
County of Liecester. 


One of the Leith smacks arrived from 
London on the 26th instant, having on 
board nearly forty tons of the new silver 
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On Saturday, the llth January, the 
inhabitants of New Lanark met.in the 
net 


New Institution, for the purpose of tak- 
ing into consideration the priety 
presenting an address to Robert Owen, 
4 expressive of their high satisfaction 
with his conduct, and that of the other 
proprietors, in introducing 
iorations an ne condition of their com- 
munity; and more particularly in reduc- 
ing the time of working in Sun wlinan 
hour a-day; which regulation took 

the first Jan. 1815, the time of labour 
being from six to seven previously to that 
date; since which it has been from six 
to six only. This proposition being un- 
animously agreed to, a committee was 
appointed to prepare and present the 
same. It was then resolved, that the 
village should be illuminated on the 
Tuesday evening ing, in testimony 
of their regard for his disinterested con- 
duct in the management of the establish- 
ment, and also in commemoration of the 
purchase of the mills by the present pro- 
prietors. 

28.—Yesterday a third meeting of the 
reform delegates was held at the King’s 
Arms Tavern, Palace Yard. There = 
upwards of. thirty delegates present, who 
affected to represent one hundred and 
ninety towns throughout the kingdom. 
After some discussion, which brought out 
nothing new or interesting, it was agreed 
that those delegates, having petitions to 
present to Parliament, should assemble this 
day at three o’clock, in Palace Yard, to 
put them into the hands of Sir F. Bur- 
dett and Lord Cochrane.—The meeting was 
then finally dissolved. 

This being the day fixed for the meet. 
ing of Parliament, the Prince Regent left 
Carlton House at half-past one, and re- 
paired to St James's palace-—His Royal 
Highness took his seat in the state car. 
riage accompanied by the Duke of Mon- 
trose, master of the horse, and Lord James 
Murray, a lord in waiting; the other 
royal attendants followed in a car- 
riages.—The procession to the House was 
not seriously disturbed; some discontent- 
ed voices mixed their murmurs with the 
applause of the more loyal, yet there was 
no such expression of disap jon as 
to excite alarm.—On the return of the 
royal procession, the discontent broke out 
into the most oui abuse, and even 
into acts of violence.—The life guards were 
insulted, and gravel-stones and other 
missiles were thrown at the royal carriage: 
between Carlton-house garileus and the 
stable-yard, one glass of the state coach 
was struck three times and broken. It ap- 
pears from the evidence of lord James 


various ame- 
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the mob had 
a their’ malignant violence, or 
e tumultuous part of them had 
to attend their favourite Hunt, 
his Royal Highness was saluted with huz- 
zas.—Apbout the time of these violent pro- 

ings, that is, about half-past two, near- 
ly twenty of Hunt’s delegates made a pro- 
cession Charing-cross through Parlia- 
ment street, with about half a dozen pe- 
titions on rolis of parchment in favour of 
reform, carried on their arms like muskets, 

marching in a military step.— Hunt, it 
is oid, wished the parchments to be un- 
rolled, that the length of them might as- 
tonish the rs-by.—-His myrmidons, 
however, did not choose to comply with 
this request ; upon which he observed, that 
he never had to do with such cowardly 

before. 

A proclamation was issued on Wednes- 
day morning, the 29th instant, offering 
£1000 reward for the —— of the 
person or persons guilty of the treason- 
able attempt onthe tie of the Prince 
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the same day, the joint address of 
congratulation of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment to the Prince — tiie Regal 
escape, was presented to His 
ess at Carlton House, which he re- 
ceived with all the accustomed state seat- 
ed upon the throne. The attendance of 
Lords and Commons on this occasion was 
very numerous—headed by the Lord 
Chancellor and Speaker of the House of 
Commons. From ten o'clock in the morn- 
ing till five in’ the afternoon, Carlton House 
was crowded with the —— and gentry 
of . - cea 


A 


anxious inquir- 
ies, and offering their sentiments of con- 
pee ; and addresses from all parts 


resolutions in favour of parliamentary re- 
form ; the most important of which was 
a triennial ae nts, which was 
ied by a majority against an 
amendment, by which it. was proposed to 
declare in favour of annual Parliaments. 
Lorp ExmouTH.—After the adjourn- 
ment of the Common Hall, the Lord May- 
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op proceeded to the Common Council. 
Chamber, where Lord Exmouth had been in 
waiting a considerable time in co 

of invitation, to receive the sword voted 
to him, as a mark of public approbation 
and thanks for his splendid victory in the 
bombardment of Algiers-—The noble Lord 
was attended by ten captains of his fleet 
who had shared the dangers and glory 
of that expedition. The Lord Mayor 
accompanied the presentation by an ap. 
propriate speech; to which Lord Exmouth 
repli the most cordial expression of 
his feelings for the honour con. 
ferred upon him by the city of London. 

After the ceremony, his lordship and 
his colleagues, accompanied by the Lord 
Mayors, Sheriffs, and several other mem. 
bers of the corporation, proceeded to Iron- 
monger’s Hall to partie of a banquet 
P’ for him by the company, who 
took a peculiar interest in the results of 
that victory. The circumstance which 
rendered that event so interesting to the 
Ironmonger’s Company was, that they are 
the trustees of an estate of £2000 a year 
bequeathed many years ago by one of 
their members, a Mr Betton, who had 
the misfortune to be captured by a Bar- 
bary Corsair, and was several years in 
slavery, from which he was ultimately 
ransomed. In memory of his own suffers 
ings, and in gratitude for his liberation, 
he directed that £1000 of the legacy above- 
named should be annually appropriated 
for the ransom of British captives, who 
might chance to be enslaved by any of 
the Barbary States. The company have 
religiously obeyed the injunctions of the 
humane testator, and cotnmissioned a re« 
gular agent at Mogadore for the purpose. 

{RELAND.—The Committee appointed 
to appropriate the general fund for the 
relief of the poor of Dublin have deter. 
mined to give premiums, at the rate of 
£5 per acre, for the planting of early po- 
tatoes within two miles of the castle of 
Dublin. The managers of the Cork in- 
stitution have voted 1.700 for the same 
purpose; the premiums to be distributed 
under such regulations as the Committee 
shall see fit. 

Desperate Poachers.—We had’ hoped 
that the determined resistance to well 
known laws had been confined on this 
side of the ‘Fweed to the pursuit of the’pure 
spirit of malt’; we regret to hear, however, 
that a desperate affray lately took place on 
Lord Blantyre’s estate near Haddington, be- 
twixt three poachers and his lordship’s game+ 
keeper and two assistants. After a most de- 
termined resistance, in which sliots' were ex+ 
changed and severe wounds given, (one of 
the poachers having his arm broken) two out 
of the three were taken into custody. This 
was mainly effected by the timely appearance 
of a countryman at the moment when the de- 
predators had the best of the fight. (Hdin- 
burgh Courant.) 
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The most interesting of the other occur- 
rences of this month, which our limits do 
not permit us to detail, were the severe 
gales, which have occasioned much damage 
on different parts of the coast ;—the dis- 
tressed condition of the labouring classes, 
partly owing to the last unfavourable har- 
vest and the high price of provisions ;— 
and the unparalleled exertions made in 
every part of the united kingdom for their 
relief. The benevolence of the higher or- 
ders, while it was never at any former pe~ 
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want of reflection which recognised no other 
mode of relief than by means of pecuniary 
donations. The practice has been, almost 
universally, to employ those who were able 
to work, and to aliow them such wages as 
would save them from want, though at the 
same time so moderate as to induce them 
to return to their former habits of indepen- 
dent industry as soon as the demand for la- 
bour should revive. Happily, at the mo- 
ment we are now writing, several of our - 
manufacturing towns begin to resume their ~ 
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riod so extensively displayed, has not been, former activity ; and our prospects are be- 
on the present occasion, alloyed by that coming daily less gloomy and doubtful, 








COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


CoLtonraAL Propuce.—Sugars have of late been in considerable demand, without 
much improvement in prices. Muscavados proper for refining have been purchased 
freely at a small advance. The stocks of Refined Sugars being very small, and consid- 
erable orders having arrived from the Continent, this article has a little improved. The 
sales of Brazil and East India Sugars, lately brought forward, have gone off briskly, at 
prices a shade higher. Coffee has been in some demand for exportation, though not 
such as to diminish greatly the superabundant stock of this article, which has for many 
years past been produced in too large quantity for the consumption. Cottons continue 
in steady demand, without much variation in prices. In Kast India descriptions there 
has been considerable briskness, at an advance of }d. to $d. per lb. Tobaccus extremely 
dull, and prices lower. ums having fallen considerably in price, the exporters were 
induced to come into the market, and much business has been done in this article. The 
last Tea sale at the East India House, which finally closed on the 14th ult. proved 
that the general freedom of trade with every part of Europe to China, and parti- 
cularly the exertions of the Americans to supplant the English in the European 
market, have not had the expected effect: for the average prices shewed an advance of 
2d. per Ib. 


" Evropean PropucE.—In articles from the Baltic, little business is doing, and 
prices declining. Hemp from £1 to £2 per ton, and Tallow 1s. to 2s. per cwt. Sowing 
Linseed in considerable demand, and 110s. has been refused. Clover Seeds are also on 
the advance, and the stock of American very limited: Red 130s. to 140s. cwt. 
There has been much briskness in the Provision trade, and prices have advanced. 
Brandies and Genevas a shade lower in price. The Wine trade with the Cape of Good 
Hope is increasing, and ‘how may be called extensive. The remission of the duties has 
effected this; but, at the same time that it renders essential service to that settlement, it 
gives occasion to the introduction, by fraud, into the Cape, of large quantities of Foreign 
Wines, which are from thence exported to this country as the native produce, to the 
great injury of the revenue: the present prices, £28 to £32 per ton. In the demand 
for the Manufactures of this country, we are happy to announce some improvement, 
though not yet such as to be very generally felt; still we think the worst is past, and 
that the late universal depression will in a short time be considerably removed ; not, 
however, that we hope the sanguine expectations of speculators, at the conclusion of the 
war, can ever be realized. From the most important Continental markets, France and 
Austria, our manufactures are completely shut out; and other states into which they 
are admitted, have been for a long time inundated, what with our excessive exports and 
the produce of native manufactures. ‘The same applies to the North American market ; 
and the present distracted state of South America has much diminished our frade with 
that important Continent. 
Vou. I, P 
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(Signed 


WILLIAM IRVING, 


PRICES OF MERCHANDISE. 
April 7. 
to£4 10 0 | Spice,Cinnamon £0 10 0 to£0 1b 0 
to 310 O | — Cloves 03 0t0 03 8 
4 to 5 8 0 |—Nutmegs 0 4 2 & 0 6 1 
5 to 5 3 0 | — Pepper, Black 0 © Tgto 0 0 % 
0 1 6kto O 1 84| ————— White 0 1 2 t2 01 2 
0 110 to O 2 O | Spirits, Brandy, 
0 2 44to 0 2 7 Cognac 69tw 070 
§ 5 0 t——— are Geneva, 
315 0 to 410 0 iedam 0310 t 040 
Foe, Rigs? 63 0 0 65 0 O | —Rum,Jamai. 0 3 4 to 0 4 4 
Hemp, Riga R. 438 0 0 to — — — Leew. Is. 0 2 9 to—— — 
Hops, new, Po. 13 0 O to 1818 O | Sugar, Jam. Br. 3 8 O to 312 0 
12 0 0tw15 0 0 fne 4 2 0 to 4 5 0 
Iron, Brit. Bars 10 0 O to——— | —E. India 114 0 to 218 0 
i 6 00to 7 0 O | —Lump, fine 514 0 to 610 0 
Oil, Salad 15 0 0 to 16 O O | Tallow, Russia, 
—Galipli 100 0 9 to-——-— | — Yellow 310t——— 
1 Rags, Hamburg 2 8 0 to-———— | Tea, Bohea 026tw O02 7 
—Hyson, fine 0 5 1 to 0 5 6 
or Jar. new 6 5 0 to 510 O | Wine, Mad.old 90 0 0 t0120 0 0 
Rice, Car.new 119 0 to 2 3 0 | —— Port, old 120 0 0 to125 0 0 
-——— East India 2 2 0 © 2 5 O | —— Sherry 110 0 0 120 0 0 
Premiums of Insurance at Lloyd's Coffee-house.—Guernsey or Jersey, 20s. Cork, 
Dublin, or Belfast, 20s. Hamburgh, 1} gs. Madeira, 14 gs. Jamaica, 50s. 
Course of Exchange, April 4.—Amsterdam, 39:6 B. Hamburgh, 36:2. Paris, 
25:40. Madrid, 354 effect. Lisbon, ‘57. Dublin, 12}. 

Gold in bars, £3: 18:6 peroz. New doubloons, £3:15:6. Silver in bars, 5s. 1d. 
| an account of the official value of the Exports from Great Britain in 
} =. rey td 1792 to 1816, both inclusive ishing the value of British Pro- 
duce and Manufactures from that of.Foreign and Colonial Merchandize :— 

i ome ~” reed Foreign and 
| Colonial Total 
Vear. we a Merchandize. Exports. 
1792, . - £18,336,851 £6,129,998 £24,466,849 
1793, . - 13,832,268 5,784,417 19,676,685 
r| 1794, - - 16,725,402 8,386,043 25,111,445 
1795, - - 16,338,213 8,509,126 24,847,339 
1796, . . 19,102,220 8,923,848 28,026,063 
1797, - - 16,903,103 9,412,610 26,315,743 
1798, ° - 19,672,103 10,617,526 30,290,029 
1799, - . 24,084,213 9,556,144 33,640,357 
3800, - - 24,304,283 13,815,837 38,120,120 
| 1901, - - 25,699,809 12,087,047 37,786,856 
} 1802, . . 26,993,129 14,418,837 41,411,966 
1803, - - 22,252,027 9,326,468 31,578,495 
1804, - - 23,935,793 10,515,574 34,451,867 
1805, - . 23,004,337 9,950,508 34,954,845 
! 3806, : - 27,402,635 9,124,499 36,527,184 
1807, - . 25,171,422 9,395,149 36,566,571 
4 1808, - - 26,691,962 7,862,395 34,554,267 
1809, - - 35,104,122 15,182,768 50,286,900 
H | 1810, . - 34,923,575 10,946,204 45,869,859 
1sil, - - 24,131,734 8,277,937 32,409,671 
1812, - - 31,244,723 11,998,449 43,243,172 
1813, _—s- - The records.of this year were destroyed by fire. 
1814, - : 36,092,167 20,499,347 56,591,514 
| 1815, - - 44,053,455 16,930,439 60,985,894 
1816, - : 36,714,534 14,545,933 51,260,467 


A. a of the Imports and Exports of Great Britain. 
Custom House, London, 13th March 1817. 
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NS 
Weekly Price of Stocks from 1st to 31st March 1817. 
4th. } 11th. | 18th. { 24th. | Sst. 
Bank Stock - - - - - : gut 247 247 shut. | shut. 
3 per cent. reduced . - : ° : 70 7 shut. | shut, 
5 per cent. consols - . - . oo 0 |69%,70 716,71 % 
4 per cent. consols ° ° - : ° shut. 
5 per cent. Navy Ann. - - : 96 99 994 100 
Im 13 per cent. Ann. ~ - - - 67% 69 68 shu shu 
- ° ° 205 205 shut. | shut. 
<r : - - + S7p- | 42p. | 35p. [| 35p, | 43p. 
-~: Exchequer Bills - - - 18p. 16p. 12p. 1lp. 13p. 
asa for Acc. - - . 69§ | 7 70 70 7 
American 3 per cent. - - - . 61 ap a. ib 2% 12876 
——~——— New Loan, 6 per ommh. ~ - ~ 99 eens | cece | comme 
French 5 per cent, - - - 61,50 59,90 60,50 —a. | se 

















ALPHABETICAL Last of ENGLISH Rensanrecmys announced between Ist and 3lst 


March yah extracted from th 


Atmore, R. Foulsham, Norfolk, groce 
Adams, L. & J. Barker, Doncaster, frondiounders 
Abrahams, L. Craven Buildings, London, glass- 


merchant 
Ardern, R. Stockport, hatter 
Bold, J. O. Liverpool, merchant 
Birdwood, S. Plymouth, linen-draper 


Baber, J. St James’s Street, ——. dress-maker 
Blackwell, R. 


Manchester, man -chemist 
Bannister, RR Royd in m Meltham, oor, wool- 
a... rx Chesterfield, 1 hire, grocer 
pooeke, 3: e id, ¥ , oil-manufaeturer 


E. & T. Hindle, Blackburn, grocers 
Brookes, W. Paternoster Row, London, silk-manu- 


Breeze, W. Stafford, potter 
Binion, J. Edward Street, — ae ironmonger 


. Preston, coa-m 
Beech, +} ‘Stone, Statfoedahire, li 
Bates, J. Halifax, merchant 

Curtis, E. Chiswick, Middlesex, surgeon 

Cree, R. Plymouth Dock, linen-draper 

— J. Forster, Neweastle-upon-Tyne, ship- 


pean, P P. B. & J. Fairbrother, Tottington, Lanca- 
shire, cotton-spinners 

Dunn, L. oun Street, Mile-end, rope-maker 

Davidson, J ick Court, London, merchant 

Drakely, J. & E. Saae, Market-bosworth, 


tershire, hosi 
Dutton, T. King Street, Cheapside, London, ware- 
Davi J. a: Court, London, stereot 
es, ing our: on stereotype 
d pa 


Drew, R. Braduinch, merchant 
. = Brown's Buildings, London, cheese- 


pesien. 7. Willow Street, Bankside, corn-merchant 

Foster, J. Live: erpool, timber-merchant 

Fell, J. Rateli hway, London, ironmonger 

Gage, M. Miteham, ‘brewer 

Grosvenor, J. Hart's Hil, Worcestershire, rope- 
manufacturer 

Grafton, E. Liverpool, glass-dealer 

Galey, ae & W. Birmingham, brush manufacturers 

Geary, W. Norwich, hosier 

Harvey, W. G. Battle, gunpowder-manufacturer 

Holmes, J. A. Holmes & J. Holmes, ‘Tong, York- 
shire, woolstaplers 

Hilling, J. S. Norwich, jeweller 

Henriques, J, Cheltenheim, jeweller 

Kilshaw, E. Lancashire, soap-boiler 

Knott, J. ‘Manchester, man manufacturer 

Lane, "R. jun. Norwich, bookseller 

Lush, J. Frome, Somerset, clothier 


e London na 
Little, W. Southshields, li 
Leneastes, J. Whitley, vores woollen-cloth 


Middleton, J. King’s Lyn, insurance-broker 
Medex, M. Bread . London, merchant 


Murray, w Bath, wa-_ 
M » W. Birmingham, —- oe 
Morrice, D. Te 


» TOpe-man 
ip Je s Head a Newgate Street, 
London, wholesale linen-draper 
Muir, A. Leeds, 
Marsh, T. Liverpool, spirit dealer 
Niblett, F. Bread Street, Cheapside, money-scri- 


vener 
No Nash, fk R. one Wan, -manufacturer 
Price, G London, hardware- 


ae. R. & HL Porter, Rood Lane, London, ship- 


Price, J. Bristol, ironmonger 
Plaistow, J: & Ge Livepodl, coopers 
Ww; Je » Liverpool, 

— J. Portsmouth, La A 

s, R. Swansea, iron-master 

Phillipe, J. Fenchurch Buildings, London, watch- 
manufacturer 

Robertson, G. 


Ty gg 
Robinson, W. & Clapham, Léveapeal, mer- 


chants 

Siordet, J. M. & J. L. Siordet, Austin Friars, Lon- 
don, merchants 

Summerset, J. Shorsted, Kent, farmer 

Scott, R. B. S) Gardens, London, printer 

Scott, W. No lace-manufacturer 

Southell, W. Liverpool, cabinet-maker 

Steevens, W. Bristol, coal-merchant 

seal a J. Birminghain, linen-draper 


Lancaster, ironmonger 
Themes |. T.E&T. Sarge eer gay flax spinners 
—— end, J. Ludgate Street, London, ware- 


ouseman 

Thomas, M., R. Fillis & W. Cock, Plymouth, con- 
tractors 

bine W. Carmarthen Street, London, money- 


Taylor, A- A. North Shields, sail-maker 

Thomas, P. Mitre Court, t 
Todd, G. Newcastle-upon- Tyne, spirit-merchant 
Wilkinson, J. Sculeoats, Bn ag 

Wells, J. eo Street, Lo: 

Woodburn, 


J. Millthorp, Wolushnh 


Bictn 


York, 
Whitley, J. Daw Green, vou vintner 





ALPHABETICAL List of ScoTcH BANKRUPTCIES, announced between Ist and 31st 


March 1817, extracted from 


Alexander & Samuel, Leith, merchants 

Brown, George, Airdrie, watch and clock maker 

Beye & Aitken, Farenze Printfield, parish of Neil- 

ston, calico-printers 

Couper, John, Stenton, tenant, partner of Scott, 
as and Co. tanners, Ki leonquhar 

cae S e, Prestonpans, merchant 

Clar “matte Daniel, Auchaleek, near Campbletown, 
man 


Themes, Wick, merchant 
Donald, William, Greenock, merchant 
Fleming, Robert, Peathill, merchant and cartier 
between Glasgow end Stirling 


the Edinburgh Gazette. 


Ford, James, Esq. of Finhaven, Montrose, merchant 
Fraser, Alexander, Aberdeen, merchant F 


evatel le, Perthshire, drover 


Stewart, John, 
and cattle dealer 
Watt, James, Aberdeen, flesher 
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AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


ee 


A winter tather mild, though wet, and marked by the long | roa sng of strong gales 


from the west, has been succeeded by an early spring, and o 


late, by very favourable 


weather for committing the seeds to the ground. ‘The spring crops will therefore prob- 
ably occupy the usual space ; but there is every reason to suspect that a much less extent 


of wheat 


usual was sown in autumn, and that only upon the driest soils could there 


be any considerable addition made to it since. The grounds sown with the wheat of last 
season are in several instances unpromising. Live stock of all kinds have passed the 
winter well. The weather has been propitious to the early lambs.—The corn markets 
have fluctuated little for some weeks, excepting in the article of inferior wheat, which at 
present is hardly saleable: and if the supply of foreign wheat be as liberal as it is expect- 
ed to be, a large portion of what remains of the last year’s crop of British wheat is not 
likely to be in demand at any price. Perhaps oats are the only species of grain on which 
some farther advance may be expected, the stock of this grain in the high lands, and that 
of potatoes, which in many places are used as a substitute, generally, being now nearly 
consumed. Premiums have been offered by the Highland Society of Scotland, and by 
the Irish Societies, for encouraging the culture of early potatoes, which it is to be hoped 
may alleviate the pressure of scarcity and dearth during the summer.—The late markets 
for horses, cattle, and sheep, indicate an improvement in the demand ; sheep, in particu- 
lar, have advanced considerably in this part of the island.—Upon the whole, the prospects 
of all those farmers whose chief dependence is not placed upon a wheat crop, which was 
in by far the greater number of instances ruinously deficient last harvest, both in quantity 
and quality, may be said to be much better than at the corresponding period last year. 


London, Corn Exchange, April 7. 


Wheat, per qr. s. sg. |Beans, old Ss 8. 
Select cabelas 124 to 150] per quarter . 60 to 68 
—White runs. 80 to116/—Tick - . 27 to59 
—Red ditto. . 70to1l0—Old  . « « S8to 64 
TOG «010.0 ¢ < 45 to 58|Pease, boiling . 42 to 58 
Barley English 21 to 52—Gray . ~. . 48to54 
Malt......- 60to §0\Brank . + 65 to 78 
Oats,Feed(new) 16 to 356)Flour, per sack 105 
me ee 40 to 43\—Second . . 85 to 95 
—Poland (new) 18 to 38;—Seotch . 80 to 90 
—Old ..2-- 40 to 46|Pollard, per qr. 24 to 50 
—Potato (new) 58 to 46)/—Second . . l6to 20 
Old .....- Oto Oj}Bran. . - 10toll 
—Foreign ... 25to 48 _—_— os 
Beans, pigeon. 36 to 45 Quart. loaf, 15d. to 174d 


Seeds, §c.—-April 7. 
Mustard, brown, s. —s. |Cinquefoil Fld” 8 
Old, per bush. 14 to 18 per quar. J36to 50 
—New ditto . 10 to 16)Rye-grass(Pacey)56 to 44 
—Old White . 8 to 10/—Common 12 to 354 
—New ditto . 5to 8/Clover, English, 
Tares . - . . 8 to 10/—Red, per cwt. 635 to 126 
Turnip, green —White . - 65to 120 
round . . 26to32\—For. red . i) to 150 
—White. . . 26to52\——White . 5itoll5 
—Red .. . 54to42/Trefoil - . l0to 
Canary, per qr. 76 to 80/Rib grass. . 50 to 
—New . . . 65 to 75, Carraway(Eng.) 66 to 
Hempseed 115 to 126'—Foreign . 45 to 
—New ..- 96to105 Coriander . 14to 18 
New Rapeseed, per last, £48 to £50.—Linseed Oil- 
Cake, at the Pnnill, £16, 16s. per thousand.— 
Ra) ake, £9, to £10. 
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Liverpool, Saturday, April §, 


Little business doing, and no variation in the 
currency. 


Wheat, _ sd, s. d Beans, Irish, s. s 
per 70 libs. per quar. 50 to 66 
English . 19 0 to 20 6)Peas, per quar. 
ne “tae 4 ote = PS egeag + 70 to 80 
Scote e i 0 20 0 Rice, p. ce. (in b. 
Welsh «. .19 0 to 20 OFloure we a by 
Irish New 9 0 to 12 0'American p. bar. 75 to 78 
Peptsle ° ° o~ +4 : — Sourdo.. . 69to70 
Ismar . i8 Oo sos 
American . 19 0 to 20 0) Provisions, Sc. 
Barley, per 60 libs. \Beef. per tierce 105 
English . 6 Oto 9 0 —— Per barrel 66 to 70 
|Seotch . . 6 Oto 9 6 Pork, per barrel 80 to 85 
\Irish . . 7 Oto 7 6 Bacon, per cwt. 
Malt p. 9 gls. 12 0 to 14 6,—Short middles 68 to 70 
| Oats per 45 Ib. —Long ditto . 64to 66 








Eng. potato 5 Oto 65 Butter, per cwt. 
|—conmon 4 9to 5 9—Belfast - . 84 
| Irish potato 5 Gto 6 2 —Colerain . 78 to 80 
|—common 5 5to 5 6—Newry . . 76to78 
|Scot. potato 5 6to 6 0 Drogheda . 72to74 
—common 5 3to 5 6—Cork, 5d. . 76 
| Welsh potato 5 Oto 5 6 2d pickled 86 to 88 
;—common 46to 49 Seeds. 
s. 8 Clover, p. bush. 
Oatmeal, per 240 Ib. — White 120 to 140 


English . . .56t058— Red 
|Seoteh .. . 52 to56 Flaxseed, per 
Irish . 50to52 hhd.sowing . £510 


110-to 120 





Beans, English 56 to 60 Rapeseed, p. L£40 to £45 


EDINBURGH.—Apnrit 9. 


Wheat. Barley. 
Ist,......57s. Od. | Ist,......44s. Od. 
2d, ......47s. Od. | 2d,......40s. Od. 
3d, ......38s. Od. | 3d,......36s. Od. 


Oats. Pease & Beans. 
| ee 44s. Od. Ist, .cceccdee> Od. 
2d, ..2..358 Od. 2d, ......358. Od. 
3d, ......30s. Od. | 3d,......32s. Od. 


Average of Wheat, £2: 2: 114. 


HADDINGTON.—Apnrit Il. 
Old— Wheat, 72s. to 74s.—Pease, 34s. to 38s.—Beans, 34s. to 38s. 
NEW 


Wheat. 


Barley. Oats. Pease. Beans. 


Ist,......546. Od. | Ist,......45s. Od. | Ist,......42s. Od. | Ist,......37s. Od. | Ist, .....37s. Od. 

2d, ......40s. Od. | 2d,......40s. Od. | 2d,......34s. Od. | 2d, ......35s. Od. | 2d,......35s. Od. 

Sd, ......268. Gd. | Sd,......35s. Od. | Sd,......28s. Od. | 3d, ......31s. Od. | Sd,......31s. Od. 
Average of Wheat, £1: 19: 11. 


Note—The boll of wheat, beans, and pease, is about 4 per cent. more than half a quarter, 
or 4 Winchester bushels ; that of barley and oats nearly 6 Winchester bushels. 
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1817.7] Register-—Agriculiural Report. 117 
AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE. 
By the Quarter of Eight Winchester Bushels, and of Oatmeal per Boil of 140 lbs Aveir« 
dupois, from the Official Returns received in the Week ending March 29, 1817. 
INLAND COUNTIES. 
‘Wheat. Rye. Barley. Oats. Beans. Pease. Oatm. 
& s de s d. & dd, & d. & d. s de 
Middlesex, 109 10 | 59 3} 4510] 34 8/ 45431] 51 9] 0 oO 
SUITCY ynnrraneenrennneenece 105 4| 54 6| 46 2133 8| 46 81] 49 4 00 
Hertford, 93 4/46 0| 43 2/33 0] 42 6/41 3| 0 oO 
Bedford, 96 10 | 63 2) 46 2/|3410/ 46 0/53 of 0 O 
Huntingdon, reve 98 9 0 0} 4310} 29 8 | 44 0 00 00 
Northampton, 108 4 0 0|43 6] 29 21] 5 8 00 00 
Rutland, 92 3| 0 0| 44 6|32 0] 47 o| 0 ola 2 
Leicester, nvvnnennvere | 103 11 | 60 0} 56 4) 37 4) 6F 6 | 69 CO | 2910 
Nottingham,.-ovevwe | 102 4/75 0} 58 9 | 35 10} 61 8} 71 O 00 
a i Derby, 98 0| 0 0| 5 0137 6|66 8/56 9 | 0 O 
Stafford, 101 3 0 0} 51 5|39 9] 74 8 00/36 9 
Salop, lll 7| 50 6| 59 3|37 6| 73 2| 56 5|60 2 
Hereford, nonnrnvernene | 113 0} 64 6 | 52 3} 28 5| 46 0) 45 10 | 46 1 
Worcester, ang. 2 0 0|47 0; 33 1/49 4 0 0 0 0 
Warwick, 128 8 0 0} 51 8 | 36 0] 64 5|73 9136 6 
Wilts, 96 0| 0 0| 52 6/31 8/61 0] 0 o| 0 O 
Berks, 116 10 0 0} 4011 |'29 1] 4510 | 48 6 0 0 
Oxford, .. - | 124 0 0 0} 50 4;33 0] 60 0| 70 o 0 0 
Bucks, ..... 109 O 00; 41 9/33 6|45 9, 53 7 0 0 
Brecon, 105 7/60 9| 62 4] 0 0] O O} 64 o | 42 8 
Montgomery yenrecneenee | 111 2 0 0} 64 Oj; 32 9 6 0; @ 4 ¢as 
Radnor, 109 3 0 0; 52 6} 28 9 6018. 00 
) MARITIME COUNTIES. 
Essex, oe 98 0] 56 0] 43 2{|32 4156 6) 45 6 0 0 
i moummeamene ae 2 0 0} 44 8/38 8/49 0} 56 6 00 
Sussex, 11110] 0 0} 41 0| 28 0] 50 0] 0 0| 61 9 
Suffolk, 112 9 0 0|]48 4)29 5134 9] 47 3 0 0 
Cambridge, -neerernnee 93 0] 0 0/28 5] 20 3/3810] 32 0] 0 O 
Norfolk, 111 2] 4811 | 40 8| 34 9133 7/41 0] 0 o 
LARUE condechincantebreee 83 5| 7 0} 47 11 | 29 5 | 4411 0 0;28 0 
York, 79 6 | 5410] 41 21 32 10] 52 0 0 0; 31 O 
; TINIE ctcretncncine 87 4 0 0} 62 0} 40 21/6 O 0 0 0 0 
Northumberland, ..... 70 7| 60 0)48 8/40 0] 0 0] 61 6] 00 
; Cumberland, 76 9|79 8|}60 3) 48 2} 00 00/31 3 
Westmorland, 96 10 | 84 0] 58 9) 46 0] 0 0] 7%4 0137 4 
{ Lancaster, rnvnnvernneve | 104 11 00] 0 O| 41 6164 4] 0 0/3611 
| Chester, % 94 6| 0 0/63 7/48 9] 0 0} 0 0} 35 6 
- Flint, 18 2} 0 0/60 4} 90 0] 0 0| 0 0] 0 O 
i Denbeigh, 98 5 0 0} 59 9] 40 It 0 0 0 0} 5510 
; ’ r Anglesea, .. 0 0; 60] @'O)] 61 6'o}-o°e Fes 
. Carnarvon,.v-weree | 108 6} 9 O0}| 63 4/40 8/} 0 O| 0 Oj 41 6 
i Merioneth,.......... | 112 6| 0 0/61 3| 44 5| 0 0| 0 0|40 & 
Cardigan 112 0| 0 0] 0 0116 O| 0 0} 0 0} 0 0 
Pembroke, 99 3} 0 0| 43 8/1810] 0 0] 0 0| 0 oO 
Carmarthen,.......... | 114 0| 0 0| 54 3/18 1] 00] 0 0] 0 0 
Glamorgan, ww. | 104 8/ 0 0| 60 0] 28 0} 00) 0 0} 00 
Gloucester, 123 8 0 0} 5811] 29 §|79 9 0 0 0 0 
Somerset, 122 8 0 0} 544 7124 0} 00;] 0 O0| 0 O 
Monmouth, 123 4 0 0} 61 10 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Devon, wa? ea? oO 0 0} 5410 0 0 0 0 0 0 00 
Cornwall, amie 96 9 0 0} 55 11 | 22 1o 0 0 0 0 00 
Dorset, 114 10 0 0; 45 8 | 2810] 58 9 0 0 0 0 
( Hants, 1233 0| 0 0}| 5211|28 2)50 4] 0 0] 0 o 
All England and Waies. 


Wheat, 104s. 9d.—Rye, 61s. 10d.—Barley, 51s. 8d.—Oats, 32s. 6d.—Beans, 548, 1d.—Pease, 55s. 2d. 
. Oatmeal, 40s. 7d.—Beer or Big, Os. Od. 


Average Prices of Corn, per quarter, of the Twelve Maritime Districts, for the Week 
ending March 22. 


Wheat, 101s. 10d-—Rye, 65s- 5d.—Barley, 51s. 2.—Oats, 52s. 1d.—Beans, 56s. 6d.—Pease, 55s. 
Average of Scotland for the Four Weeks preceding 15th March. 
Wheat, 74s. ld.—Rye, 58s. 3.—Barley, 47s. 1d.—Oats, 357s. 2d.—Beans, 60s. Sd.—Pease, 62s. 


Oatmeal, 52s. 10d.—Beer or Big, 42s. Td 











Register.— Meteorological Report. 


METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 





CApril 


Extracted from the Register kept on the Banks of the Tay, four miles east from 


Perth, Latitude 56° 25', Elevation 135 feet. 
——_— 


JANUARY 1817. 





Means. Extremes. 
Thermometer. Mean of greatest daily heat, 43°.8 
* cold, 34.7 Thermometer. Greatest heat, 50th day, a 
ssooeeeeetemperature, 10 A. M. 38.8 zreatest cold,1ith, - - 
deccdsogineerttaccss SET 48.3 






In. 
Barometer. — " A.M. (temp. of mer. 48°) 29.467 Lowest, ....... 


evbioee of both, (temp. of mer. 51) 29.487 


Lowest, ..... 20th, ae, 

Hygrometer (Leslie's). Mean dryness, 10 A.M. 79.8 Hygrometer. Highest, 10 ‘A.M. 14th, - 
eqsctbapnedpeenqeeess, wt OEne ve | Wile aipacanccecsesnned 4th, a 

ecccnocsesscce . 7.5 Highest, 10 P.M. 13th, - 


Rain, 1.904 in. Evaporation, 1.400 in. 
Fair days 19; rainy days 12. Wind West of meridian, ineluding North, 21 ; 


P.M. (temp. of mer. 54) 29.507 


Means. 
‘Thermometer. Mean of greatest daily heat. 46°.7 
cold, 





South, 7. 





FEBRUARY. 









ccesecccccsocscesse coesceese P.M. 58.7 Highest, 10 A.M. 17th, ° 
.-Of daily extremes, 41.0 LOWECSt,..ecserceeenees - 
ssseeeeeeOf 10 A.M. and 10P. M. 40.1 Highest, 10 P.M. th © 
ssseeeeeeOf 4 daily observations, 40.6 LOWESt, ....cccrccccees as ie 
In. Barometer. Highest, 10 A.M. ist, . 
Barometer. Mean, A.M. (temp. of mer. 50) 29.515 i encaientiedl Sit, .< 
seveeeeee LO P.M. (temp. of mer. 52) 29.481 =~ 10 P.M. — - + 
eenenens be both, (temp. of mer. 51) 29.498 Seale. !'s 
Hygrometer (Lestie’s). - Mean dryness, 10 A.M. 12.1 Hygrometer. Highest, 10 A. ii. atin . 
crccccstocesocccccots LO P.M. 7.2 LOWESt,....s0ceeereeee - 


Rain, 1.684 in. Evaporation, 1.753. 











Highest, 10 re M. 30th. - 
o. Of daily extremes, 59.2 Lowest, 15th 

of 10 A.M. and 10 P.M. 38.5 Highest, 10 P. 
+s+ee Of 4 daily observations, 38.9 Lowest,..... 


seeeeel 4th, . 


Barometer. Highest, 10 A.M. Slst, «© « 
- 17th, 
9 meng 10 P.M. ist, w 


LOWES, ...cc000 a oe 


Extremes. 


35.3 Thermometer, Greatest heat, 28th day,  - 
eseeeeees temperature, - A.M. 4.6 Greatest cold, 10th, - - 
0 


«Of both, 9.6 Highest, 10 P.M. 14th, - 
LOWESt, ....c0 000000 «4th, - 


East of meridian, including 


Fair days 15; raimy days 15. Wind West of meridian, including North, 27; East of meridian, including 





MARCH. 
Means. Extremes. 
Thermometer. Mean of highest every day, 45.241 | Thermometer. Greatest heat, 12th day, - 
seseseelOWESt, © 55.822 Greatest cold, 20th, - 
10 A.M. - - 40.115 Highest, 10 A-M. 135th, - 
sooo) P.M. - 36.903 Lowest,. 20th, - 
highest and lowest, 359.552 Highest, ‘To P. 'M. lith, . 
10 A.M. and 10 pM. 58.508 LOWEeSt, ... 0000000 weeee20th, - 
: 4 daily observations, 39.020 | Barometer. peighest, 10 A.M. 17th, . 
Barometer. pen of OAM. - 2 Ow eo ay 
eoccoee: 0OP.M. - Highest, ‘to P. M.- 17th. . 
eecccccseses wd “daily Cbservations, - " —o~ ann od, © 
fygrometer. Mean o = A.M. - - ygrometer. Hi hest, ‘10 A. M. isth, - 
, as i - - - ag sl 5th, . 
"2 daily observations - 12.209 Highest, 10 P.M. “18th, : 
Rain, 958 in. “Evaporation, 2.040 inches. , SS Ee 5d, - 


South, 1. 











Number of fair days 18; rainy days 15. Wind from Western side of horizon, including the North, 
from era sied, including the South, 3, 











April 








1817.)] Births and Marriages. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 





BIRTHS. 

1817. Jan, 2.—In Devonshire Place, the 
lady of Maj.-Gen. Sir Wm Anson, K.C.B. 
a son.—4. In Hertford Street, the Countess 
of Clonmell, a son and heir.—At Holy- 
combe, Sussex, the wife of C. W. Taylor, 
Esq. M.P. a son and heir.—At Cortachy 
Castle, the lady of the Hon. Donald Ogilvy, 
a daughter.—At Montreal, the Countess of 
Selkirk, a daughter.—11. In Wimpole 
Street, the lady of Hon. J. T. Melville, a 
son.—14. In Wimpole Street, the lady of 
Right Hon. Lord Bridport, a daughter.— 
15. At Clova, Lady- Niven Lumsden, a 

ter.—16. Viscountess Folkestone, a 
daughter.—26. At Salton Hall, Lady Elea- 
nor Balfour, a daughter.—27. In Charlotte 
Street, Pimlico, the wife of Michael Countze, 
Esq. three boys and one girl.—3l. At the 
Admiralty, the wife of John Wilson Croker, 
Esq. @ son. 

Feb. 4.—At Powerscourt House, Chelten- 
ham, the lady of Sir Hungerford Hoskyns, 
Bart. of Harewood House, co. Hereford, a 
son.—At Valenciennes, the wife of peg 
Col. Macgregor, 88th Regiment, a daugh- 
ter.—6. At Edinburgh, the lady of General 
Macpherson Grant, Esq. M. P. a daughter. 
—ll. At Edinburgh, the wife of George 
Francis Dundas, a son.—17. Viscountess 
Duncannon, a daughter.—20. At Brussels, 
the Princess of Orange, a son.—27. The 
wife of William Henry Ashhurst, Esq. M.P. 
a daughter. 

March 3.—At Aqualate Hall, Salope, the 
lady of Sir John Fenton Boughay, Bart. a 
daughter.—5. At Guines, in France, the 
lady of John Abercromby, Esq. 2d Dragoon 
Guards, a son.—6. At Wells, the lady of 
the Hon. Dr Ryder, rg Gloucester, a 
daughter.—8. At Bath, the lady of Rear- 
Admiral Sir John Gore, K.C.B. a daughter. 
—19. At Runcorn, Cheshire, the wife of 
Captain Bradshaw, R. N. a son and heir.— 
13. At Yester House, the Marchioness of 
Tweeddale, a daughter.—14. Mrs Buchanan 
of Auchintorlie, a son and heir.—17. At 
Methley Park, co. York, Viscountess Pol- 
lington, a son—21. At Melbury, the Coun- 
tess of Ilchester, a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

Jan. 6.—Lord Huntingfield to Miss Blois, 
daughter of Sir C. Blois, Bart. of Cockfield 
Hall, Suffolk.—8. H. J. Conyers, Esq. only 
son of J. Conyers, Esq. of Copthall, Essex, 
to Harriet, second daughter of Right Hon. 
T. Steel—9. At Strone, Captain William 
Cameron, 79th Regiment, to Miss Jane 
Cameron, daughter to Captain Donald 
Cameron of Strone.—Lieutenant-Colonel 
Beresford, deputy quarter-master-general 
in Nova Scotia, to Mary, daughter of the 
Rev. J. Gilby, rector of Barmston, county 
of York.—13. By special license, Lieut.- 
Col. Sir Guy Campbell, Bart. to Frances 


Elizabeth, etdest daughter and co-heiress of 
Montague Burgoyne, Esq. of Mark Hall, 
Essex.—At Broadfield, Wm Macknight 
Crawford, Esq. of Ratho, to Jean, second 
daughter of the late John Crawford, Esq. of 
Broadfield.—14. Rev. T. Clarke, vicar of 
Mitchel-dever, Hants, to Anna Maria, 
youngest daughter of the late Hon. John 
Gray-—20. John Becket, Esq. under secre- 
tary of state for the home department, to 
Lady Anne Lowther, third daughter of the 
Earl of Lonsdale.—21. Thomas Boswell, 
Esq. of Blackadder, co. Berwick, to Lucy 
Anne, eldest daughter of Robert Preston, 
Esq. of New Sidney Place, Bath.—22. The 
Earl of Longford to the lady Georgiana 
Lygon, daughter of the late, and sister of 
the present, Earl of Beauchamp.—At Bou- 
logne, Col. William Staveley, C.B. to Sarah, 
eldest daughter of T. Mather, Esq.—23. At 
Musselburgh, Major John Sutherland Sin- 
clair of the Royal Artillery, to Frances, 
youngest daughter of Captain David Ram- 
say of the Royal Navy.—27. At Ugbrooke 
Park, Devon, Hon. Mr Langdale of Ha - 
ton, co. York, to the Hon. Charlotte Clif- 
ford, daughter of Lord Clifford.—28. Lieut.- 
Col. H. F. Muller, Ist Royal Scots Foot, to 
Susan, second daughter of the late P. Wyatt 
Crowther, Esq. comptroller of the city of 
London.—29. Captain Ord, Royal Artillery, 
second son of Craven Ord, Esq. of Green- 
sted Hall, Essex, to Miss Blagrave, niece 
to the late Lady Cullum of Hardwicke 
House, Suffolk.—30. Peter Herve, Esq. 
founder of ** the National Benevolent In- 
stitution,” to Miss Nicholls of Ham 
daughter of the late J. Nicholls, Esq. of 
Lincoln’s Inn. 

Feb, 1.—William Henry Layton, Esq. 
eldest son of Rev. T. Layton, view of Chig. 
well, to Frances Elizabeth, second hter 
and co-heiress of Ellys Anderson Stephens, 
Esq. of Bower Hall, Essex.—3. Captain J. 
L. Stuart of the Bengal Army, grandson of 
Francis, late Earl of Moray, to Sarah, sixth 
daughter of the late Robert Morris, Esq. 
M.P. for Gloucester.—A. Donaldson Cam 
bell, Esq. of Glasgow, to J. Maria, d - 
ter of Colonel Dunlop of Househill, co. 
Renfrew.—4. At Ickham Church, Kent, 
and at the Chapel at Hales Place, Edward 
Quillinan, Esq. 3d Dragoon Guards, to 
Jemima, second daughter of Sir Egerton 
Brydges of Lee Priory, near Canterbury, 
Bart. M.P.—5. Sir Watkin Williams Wyn- 
ne, Bart. to Lady Harriet Clive, el 
daughter of the Earl of Powis.—6. At Del- 
vine, Robert Smythe, Esq. of Methven, to 
Susan, eldest daughter of Sir Alexander 
Muir Mackenzie, Bart.—11. Sir John 
Anstruther of Anstruther, Bart. M.P. to 
Jessie, third daughter of Major-General 
Dewar of Gilston.—15. Major-General 
Moore, to Cecilia, only child of W. Watson, 
Esq- of Queen’s Square.—17. Philip Zacha- 















riah Cox, Esq. Captain of 23d Lancers, to 
Louisa Frances, youngest daughter of the 
late Tho. Waleston, Esq. of Walton-hall, 
co. York.—22. Thomas Stamford Raffles, 
Esq. of Berner’s-street, to Sophia, daughter 
of James Watson Hull, Esq. late of Great 
Baddow.—27. George Ulric Barlow, Esq. 
eldest son of Sir George Barlow, Bart. G.C.B. 
to Hilare, third daughter of Sir R. Barlow. 

March 5.—At Albury-vaie, Surrey,: Jas. 
Simpson, Esq. advocate, to Eliza, second 
daughter of the late Jonas Maldin, Esq. of 
Putney. 


DEATHS. 
Jan. 1.—At Berlin, the celebrated che- 
mist Klaproth, in the 71st year of his age. 
—2. At Foveran-house, Andrew Robertson, 


Esq. of Foveran, aged 86.—In his 66th - 


ear, Sir Martin Stapylton, Bart. of Myton- 
hall, county of York.—4. In the 77th year 
of his age, Sir Arthur Owen, Bart. He is 
succeeded in his title by his nephew, Wil- 
liam Owen, of the Temple, barrister-at-law. 
—8. At Hainfield, in Styria, Godfrey Win- 
ceslaus, Count of Purgstall, &c. only son of 
the late Winceslaus, Count of Purgstall, &c. 
and of Jane Anne, second daughter of the 
late Hon. George Cranston.—9. At Wells, 
Tho. Clark, Esq. of Westholme-house. He 
was descended from a branch of the ancient 
and well-known family of his name of Pen- 
nicuick, near Edinburgh.—10. At West 
Ham, Essex, George Anderson, Esq. F.L.S. 
son of the late Dr James Anderson, author 
of Essays on Agriculture, The Bee, and 
other works.—At St Andrews, Rev. Dr 
Robertson, professor of oriental languages. 
—I]. At Edinburgh, Mr Moss, long the 
dramatic favourite of the Edinburgh public, 
and well known for the excellence with 
which he pourtrayed Lingo, and many other 
characters of the same stamp.—14. At Clif- 
ton, Lady Miller, widow of the late Sir 
Thomas Miller of Glenlee, Bart.—15. At 
Dundee, Charles Craig, weaver, at the ad- 
vaneed age of 108.—20. At Edinburgh, 
General Drummond of Strathallan.—21. At 
Pw aged 76, the Prince Ho- 
henloe-Waldenberg-Bartenstein, Bishop of 
Breslau.—23. At ‘Turin, the Count de Bar- 
ruel-Bauvert. He was one of the hostages 
for Louis X VI.—24. At Warsaw, General 
Bronickowski, who commanded the Polish 
legion of the Vistula, in France.—26. In 
Grosvenor-place, Caroline, Dowager Coun- 
tess of Buckinghamshire.—28. Lieut.-Col. 
Norris, of the engineers in the East India 
Company’s service.—Lieut.-Col. Finlayson. 
—Lately at Aron, Galway, in his 120th 
year, Mr Dirrane. He retained his facul- 
ties to the last, could read without spectacles, 
and till within the last three or four years, 
would walk some miles a-day. 

Feb. 2.—At Seagrove, near Leith, Dame 
Jane Hunter Blair, widow of the late Sir 
James Hunter Blair of Dunskey and Robert- 
Jand;~ Bart.—Aged 85, General Carleton, 





120 Marriages and Deaths. 


colonel of the 2d battalion 60th foot, and 
great uncle to the present Lord Dorchester. 
—3. Sir Isaac Pennington, Knt. M.D. Re. 
gius professor of physic, Cambridge.—4. Mrs 
Christiana Howell, in her 107th year. She 
was sister to the late Colonel Monro of the 
royal marines.—6. The Right Hon. Lady 
Glenbervie.—7. At the Jews’ Hospital, 
Mile-end, aged 104, Henry Cohen. He was 
taken ill in the morning, and expired in the 
evening, retaining his faculties to the last. 
8. At Pisa, Francis Horner, Esq. M.P. (See 
our first article.)—In her 89th year, the 
Dowager Lady Carew.—11. Aged 82, Sir 
John Palmer, Bart.—1l4. At Marseilles, 
Lieut.-Gen. the Hon. Sir John Abercromby, 
G.C.B. and Member of Parliament for the 
county of Clackmannan.—At her hotel, in 
Paris, aged 85, the Countess of Coislin, for- 
merly one of the attendants on the Queen of 
Louis XV. and grand-aunt of the duchess of 
Pia of Bavaria.—15. At Edinburgh, Lady 
Miller, wife of Sir William Miller of Glen- 
lee, Bart.—17. Aged 80, Rear-Admiral 
Alexander Edgar. He was the last male de- 
scendant of the Edgars of Wedderlie, in Ber- 
wickshire, one of the oldest families in Scot- 
land, as appears by deeds as far back as 1170. 
—19. At Edinburgh, the Lady of Sir Alex. 
ander Don of Newton-Don, Bart. M.P.— 
21. At Stirling, the Rev. John Russel, one 
of the ministers of that town, in the 44th 
year of his ministry.—At Little Dunkeld, 
Perthshire, aged 102, Mr J. Borrie.—23. 
The Right Hon. Lady Amelia Leslie, second 
daughter of the late Earl of Rothes.—24, 
Lady Henrietta Cecilia Johnstone.—Lately, 
at Rudding Park, in her 83d year, the Dow- 
ager Countess of Aberdeen.—At Cammaes, 
in the parish of Llanhadrick, Anglesea, aged 
105, Mary Zebulon.—At Trawnstynydd, 
county of Merioneth, aged 110, Edmund 
Morgan, being, as it is believed, the oldest 
inhabitant of Wales. He retained his facul- 
ties to the hour of his death.—At Eglinton 
Castle, aged 74, Eleonora, Countess of Eg- 
linton.—The ci-devant Prince Primate of 
the Rhine, and Grand-duke of Frankfort. 
March 2.—At Brighton, in her 74th 
year, Theodosia, Countess of Clanwilliam. 
Her ladyship was lineally descended from 
the illustrious Earl of Clarendon.—3. At 
Edinburgh, Major-Gen. William Lockhart, 
late of the 30th regiment.—5. At Gilcom- 
ston, Aberdeenshire, aged 101, John Mac- 
Bain. He was present at the battle of Cul- 
loden, and was attached to the corps brought 
into the field by Lady M‘Intosh.—9. In 
Bolton-row, in her 75th year, Jane, Coun- 
tess of Uxbridge, mother of the present Mar- 
re of Anglesea. —12. In his 84th year, G. 
. Towry, Esq. commissioner of the Victual- 
ling-office, father of Lady Ellenborough.— 
13. Sir William Innes, Bart. of Balvenie, at 
the age of about 100 years. The,titlé is now 
extinct.—15. At the encampment at Honni- 
ton, Mrs Boswill, sister to the Queen of the 
Gypsies. She was interred with great pomp, 
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